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THE LAKE OF GOLD. 


BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

A story of the American conquest of Europe, showing how three persons came to enthrone 
themselves as Lords of the Air and Sea, and the consequences thereof to the existing 


order of things. 

CHAPTER I. 

A DAY DREAM OF CONQUEST. 

ELL, I guess that's fixed it as far 
as figuring can fix anything. 
If dad was right and Fm right—and I'll 
take my iron clad oath I am—the Great 
Problem is solved at last. 

“ IPs curious how near dad got to it, 
and yet managed after all to stop so far 
away. It was just the placing of those 
disks, his gravity destroyers as he called 
them, only he didn't make them destroy 
gravity. I shan't either, but I'll do a 
lot to counteract it. 

“ Good night, my beauties. We've 
had a good many pleasant evenings to¬ 
gether, and now it's all over, except 
finding the money to change you from 
drawings on cardboard into real things 
of steel and glass and aluminum—cruis¬ 
ers of the air and sea! 

“ Ah! If I only had a million or a 
half! Yes, getting that is the dream 
now—not the air ships or the sub¬ 
marines. It's just dollars now—dollars 
or nothing!" 

During his little soliloquy Paul King¬ 
ston had collected the carefully drawn 
plans and elevations, sections, and scales 
with which his big table was littered, 
put the sheets of cardboard and paper 
together with loving care, and stowed 
them away in a big drawer. 

Then he picked up a corncob pipe, 
filled and lit it, and went out on the ve¬ 
randa which ran along the end of the 
house fronting the southeast. 

Lake City, Colorado, was still a town 
with a certain amount of business and 
prosperity, but nothing to what it had 
enjoyed in the great days of the Silver 
Boom. 

In fact, its fall from greatness was still 
amply manifested in the ragged fringe 
of unoccupied houses and deserted 


stores which had once formed its flour¬ 
ishing suburbs. The present Lake City, 
a town between six and seven thousand 
inhabitants, which had once had fifty, 
stood on the southeastern slope of a 
range of hills which was an offshoot of 
the once famous Sierra de la Plata, or 
Silver Range. 

Paul's veranda looked out over the 
lake, which now lay*shining silver blue 
under the moonlight, fringed with a 
broad, somber border of giant pines. 

Another range of hills rose, pine 
crowned, beyond it, and beyond this 
again, nearly a hundred miles away, but 
looking only half the distance in that 
wonderful atmosphere, the snowy pin¬ 
nacles of the Sierra Blanca twinkled like 
diamonds against the blackness of the 
midnight sky. 

“ Fancy being able to fly over there," 
he went on, continuing his waking 
dream aloud, “ to think no more of a 
mountain range than a bird does of a 
house roof! Fancy being able to rise 
from the earth just when you like, start 
your engines, and away to where you 
want to go in a bee line! 

“ No need to creep round curves and 
under snow sheds, worrying all the time 
about landslides and washouts. Then 
away over the sea, not caring a cent 
whether it is rough or smooth, and look¬ 
ing down and watching the big steamers 
crawling along, fighting the stream for 
every mile they make, while the lord of 
the air rides on the wings of the wind. 
Yes, it will be glorious—glorious, if I 
,can only get those dollars! " 

“ Paul, don't you think it is time you 
were getting to bed? Have you any 
idea what o'clock it is ? " 

“Ah, mother, is that you? Say, 
mother, how would you like to be mis¬ 
tress of the world? " 

“ Mistress of the world, Paul! What 
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on earth are you talking about ? You’ve 
not been thinking too much again, have 
you? You know what I’ve told you 
about the trouble I had with your 
father to keep him from doing that! 

“ I’ve been listening to you here for 
the last minute or so, dreaming about 
flying over land and sea. My dear Paul, 
I hope for my sake, and your own, that 
you’re not going to waste your time and 
your talent as he did, dreaming about 
that impossible air ship, which he was 
always going to make perfect and never 
did.” 

“ Don’t you worry about that, 
mother,” exclaimed the lad—for as a 
matter of fact Paul Kingston was but 
little more. “ It wasn’t dreaming, it 
was all hard thinking dad did; only for 
some reason or other he didn’t think 
quite far enough. And there’s no such 
thing as wasting time in hard thinking. 

“ Every hour he put into this is going 
to be worth a few million dollars to us, 
if I can only get the money to start 
with. If I get that, what you call his 
dreaming over the air ship will be the 
biggest legacy a man ever left to his son; 
it will be nothing less than the mastery 
of the world, and that is what I meant 
when I asked you if you would like to be 
mistress of it.” 

“ But surely, my dear Paul, are you 
quite serious? You know that no one 
would be more delighted at your success 
than your mother, but to be able to fly 
in a ship through the air I Are you 
really quite sure you haven’t been 
dreaming one of your father’s day 
dreams again?” 

“Serious, mother?” he replied, put¬ 
ting his arm round her shoulders. 
“ Never a man, or a boy if you like, had 
better reason to be serious than I have 
just now! I’ve done it, at any rate as 
far as theory and calculation go. 

“ I’ve worked everything out to thou¬ 
sandths of inches and ounces and hun¬ 
dredths of horse power. I’ve got his 
anti gravity disks into the right posi¬ 
tion, I’ve perfected his conversion 
principle for turning petroleum and 
coal dust into actual working energy 
right away without boilers or furnaces, 
and so I’ve been able to get motors that 
will exert a horse power for about every 
half pound of their weight. 


“ Of course, with that the problem of 
direct flight is solved. The other 
puzzle, which no one has ever been able 
to find an answer to before, how to 
balance yourself perfectly in the air as 
a bird does, is solved by the gravita¬ 
tional disks. 

“ Now just come in and have a look 
at my plans,” he went on, drawing her 
towards the door. “ I’m not going to 
bother you with figures or mechanics or 
mathematics or anything of that sort; 
they will be for the millionaire and his 
experts when they come along. I just 
want to give you a general idea as to 
what the thing will be like if I can only 
get it materialized.” 

They went to the drawing table and 
he took out his beloved plans again and 
showed her everything, from the small¬ 
est details of machinery to the beauti¬ 
fully drawn and tinted representation of 
the complete air ship—as she might be 
some day. 

His mother, full for the moment of 
sadly tender memories of the hours she 
had spent with his father looking at 
similar drawings and listening to just 
such confident talk of instant success, 
followed his rapid description as well as 
she could, with more fear than hope in 
her heart; for if it had not been for 
dreams such as this, her husband, so all 
his friends had told her, might have 
lived a millionaire instead of breaking 
his neck at the bottom .of a mine shaft 
doing his work as an ordinary, though 
a very successful, engineer. 

“ And now,” said Paul, when he had 
finished his glowing description, 
“ you’ve asked me what would one of 
those ships cost. Well, say two hundred 
thousand dollars, about the twenty fifth 
of the price of an ordinary battleship 
like the Iowa, and yet she could fight 
twenty Iowas. 

"It isn’t only money, mother, it’s 
mastery. A syndicate that owned ten 
of these ships could run the earth; in 
fact, the earth just wouldn’t have any¬ 
thing to say about it. 

“ England pays thirty million pounds 
a year to keep her navy going. We 
spend about eighteen, and yet ten of 
these ships could tackle the English 
and American navies and knock them 
into scrap iron just as fast as the ships 
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came in sight. It’s just a question of 
money to begin with, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

“ Ah, but, my boy, two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars! Why, we haven’t twenty 
thousand outside our income, and, of 
course, no one would advance you any¬ 
thing on just a lot of sheets of paper 
with drawings on them.” 

“ No, I guess not, unless I happened 
to strike the right man, and there’s 
maybe ten men like that wandering 
around between Maine and Mexico. 
Only a million dollars! Why, a hun¬ 
dred men in the States could put that 
down without missing it, and—there’s 
the empire of earth and sea! 

“ Oh, I forgot, I haven’t shown you 
these yet. See, this is the same princi¬ 
ple applied in the reverse way—sub¬ 
marine navigation—and I believe I’ve 
found a variant of the Hertz rays that 
will give me a light that I can see by 
under water as well as you can see by 
electric light through the air, and that 
would solve the problem of submarine 
navigation at once. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of dollars between us and an em¬ 
pire that might be as big as the solar 
system.” 

“Yes, I see, dollars!” said the 
mother, putting her arm over the son’s 
shoulder. “Your father always said 
that it was just dollars, or rather the 
want of them, that kept him from being 
rich and famous. I hope it won’t be the 
same with you, Paul.” 

“It won’t,” he replied, full of the 
daring dreams of trustful twenty. “ It 
won’t. I’ve done the work, and the 
dollars will come somehow; they must.” 

“ They will, I hope,” said the mother. 
“ And now, don’t you think that you had 
better go to bed? Do you know that 
it is nearly two o’clock?” 

“Fourteen, you mean,” he replied, 
getting up. “You haven’t forgotten 
that the twenty four hour system was- 
made legal in Lake City last week ? ” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter whether it 
is two or fourteen, it is very late and 
quite time you went to bed and gave 
that poor brain of yours a rest after all 
that thinking. We must talk about 
the dollars another day.” 

“All right, mother,” he said, begin¬ 
ning to pack up his papers, “and I’ll 
5 A 


dream about myself as emperor of the 
air, and lord paramount of the sea. 
I’ve done a better night’s work than 
any other man in the States, and I 
reckon I’ve earned a good sleep. Good 
night, I hope you have not been wait¬ 
ing up on my account.” 

“ No, not altogether,” she replied, 
with a somewhat sad little smile. “ Now 
be off to bed, and I hope your dreams 
will be happy and come true.” 

Mrs. Paul Kingston had dreams of 
her own that night, but they were 
mostly waking ones.. 

Her son’s enthusiastic belief that he 
had solved the problem on which his 
father had spent so many years had set 
her thinking about a letter which she 
had received that morning. It was 
from one of her husband’s friends and 
former associates in engineering and 
mining enterprises. 

Paul Kingston, now dead nearly two 
years, had been a man of great genius, 
not only in civil engineering and mining 
work, his own profession, but even still 
greater in mechanical engineering. 

He had, in fact, left England quite 
early in his career mainly because he 
was too far ahead in his ideas for Eng¬ 
lish enterprise. He soon got on far 
enough in the States to marry Shiela 
Cornell, a bright and pretty American 
girl whom he had met on the ship, and, 
under her father’s advice, had migrated 
West. 

In Colorado he had met Gillette H. 
Marvin, a man a few years older than 
himself, and they had become great 
friends. 

Marvin was a typical Westerner, and 
he possessed that genius for accumula¬ 
ting dollars which Kingston almost to¬ 
tally lacked. In fact, where money ma¬ 
king was concerned, Marvin was as hard 
as a nail, as unscrupulous as a brigand, 
at least so those he. had worsted at the 
financial game were wont to declare. 

But in private life no one had a bad 
word to say against him. Tall, blue 
eyed, golden bearded, straight as a pine, 
and strong as a horse, he was the incar¬ 
nation of gentleness, good humor, and 
generosity. 

In fact, those who knew him inti¬ 
mately would tell you that if he did 
rob ruthlessly with the right hand of 
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business, he gave a great deal of the 
plunder away again with the left hand 
of charity. 

He was also, always apart from busi¬ 
ness, a visionary with a strong vein of 
poetry, and his favorite theory of the 
future was a millennium brought about 
by an intellectual despotism of money. 

At this time he was good for some 
seven or eight millions, and had inter¬ 
ests in half the industries of the United 
States. 

This man had written the letter 
which Mrs. Kingston read over again for 
about the fifth time when she reached 
her room: 

My dear Mrs. Kingston : 

I am afraid this letter will cause you consider¬ 
able surprise, but not, I trust, either pain or anger. 
It is now nearly two years since poor Paul died, and 
I am going to tell you a secret which I hope you 
have never guessed before. Anyhow, I have taken 
all the pains I know to prevent your doing so. 

I loved you from the first time I saw you. I did 
it just because I couldn’t help it; but I know Paul 
never guessed it, and I don’t think you did, so there 
is no harm done, but you know now why I didn’t 
marry the English lord’s daughter. 

Of course I know nothing of your feelings towards 
me, if you have any, which maybe you have not. 
You see I am playing this hand blind, but if there 
is any chance for me ; I mean, if you will give me 
permission to try and win the greatest prise the 
whole earth could give me, just send a couple of 
lines to say that I may take a run down to Lake 
City. Yours faithfully, 

Gillette H. Marvin. 

Shiela Kingston had thought a great 
deal about this letter during the day, 
and now she put in some more thinking, 
because the brief conversation with her 
son had given her new ideas. 

She had married at seventeen, and 
was now nearly thirty seven, but she 
came of a good old American stock that 
wore well, and she didn’t look more than 
thirty two. 

Her figure was as straight and as 
shapely as it had been at twenty five, 
and her fair, soft skinned face, with its 
small regular features and laughing 
brown eyes, looked very sweet and fresh 
in its framework of abundant chestnut 
hair. 

She had known Marvin for over five 
years, and they had been excellent 
friends; but for all that the letter came 
to her as an absolute shock. 

She had always liked and admired 
him. but this was a thing that she had 


never dreamed of, so well had he kept 
his secret. That certainly was a point 
in his favor, and a great one. She 
liked the letter he had written, too. It 
showed a delicate consideration, which 
she could not help but appreciate. 

If she did marry again—and there 
was no reason why she shouldn’t—why 
not her husband’s old friend and hers, 
a man she had known and liked for 
years, rather than a stranger—a man, 
too, who had been a good friend to her 
son, and had mainly made it possible for 
him to step into his father’s place with 
such striking success as he had done? 

And then his millions! Ah, that was 
the other thought. 

Not a mercenary one exactly, for if 
she decided to permit him to make the 
attempt, it would not matter whether he 
had ten millions or ten thousands—still, 
if she did, would he not be just the 
man to be fascinated with Paul’s splen¬ 
did schemes? 

And then what if Paul’s genius and 
Marvin’s millions did realize the mir¬ 
acle! 

Her son, her only child, would verily 
be one of the greatest among men, 
raised by his own genius above all the 
thrones of the world. It was truly a 
magnificent prospect for a mother’s 
fancy! 

She had another good think over it 
in the morning, and another talk with 
Paul, who seemed even fuller of hope 
and confidence than he had been the 
night before. 

Nothing but the money to construct 
the models was needed to convince any 
engineer or practical person that both 
air ships and submarines would do 
everything that he claimed for them— 
only the experiments would cost about 
five thousand dollars, and it was quite 
out of the question to take such a large 
sum as that out of the little fortune 
his father had managed to save. Yet 
without such a sacrifice all Paul’s labor 
must go for naught. 

When the talk was over, and Paul had 
gone back to his work, Mrs. Kingston sat 
down with a bright, almost girlish flush 
on her cheeks, and wrote: 

Dear Mr. Marvin : 

Your letter has astonished me very much. I can 
make no promises, but if you really wish to pay a 
visit to like City, both Paul and myself will be 
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ad to see you. Paul, by the way, has some won- 
irful ideas about flying ships and submarines 
which I am sure he would very much like to talk 
over with you. Sincerely yours, 

Shiela Kingston. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ it’s my life against your money.” 

Gillette Marvin arrived six days 
later from San Francisco. It was the 
quickest time he could make without 
having a special, and he knew that that 
would find anything but favor in Mrs. 
Kingstoju’s eyes. 

He came just in the ordinary way, as 
he had done many times before, and so 
perfectly guarded was his manner that 
Paul never had the remotest notion of 
the real object of his visit until the 
secret came out several weeks later. 

All he noticed was that his mother 
flushed a little as they shook hands, and 
turned away rather quickly; but this of 
course could not convey to his mind the 
slightest hint of the real state of affairs. 

Marvin’s first impression on Shiela 
was a distinctly favorable one. 

Of course she could not help looking 
at him with other eyes now. It was quite 
impossible that she should not, since 
she had gone so far on the way to meet 
him as to give him permission to woo 
her if he wished, and win her if he 
could, and she knew, of course, that he 
was here beside her for that very pur¬ 
pose. 

She was well aware, too, that Marvin 
had the reputation of having carried 
through successfully every enterprise 
that he had set his hand to, and she was 
bound to confess to herself that he 
looked it. 

“ Pm going to bring some other vis¬ 
itors down to Lake City in a few days,” 
he said, in half response to Mrs. King¬ 
ston’s request for news from San Fran¬ 
cisco, “ and I reckon that will be the 
most interesting of all the news to you. 

“ What do you say to having a real gilt 
edged English duke and his lovely and 
only daughter stopping right here in 
Lake City? Not a brewer or a dry 
goods man, or a stock rigger that has 
bought a title with big subscriptions to 
his party; but a regular high toned aris¬ 
tocrat, with blood as blue as a Spanish 


grandee, and with no more of the no¬ 
bility nonsense about him than I have.” 

“Ah, that is a piece of news!” ex¬ 
claimed Shiela. “ A real duke—the 
highest title next to royalty, isn’t it? 
But what in the land is so much nobility 
coming here for? ” 

“ You’ve guessed it the first time,” 
laughed Marvin. “It’s just the land 
his grace is after; certain chunks of 
God’s own country, those with metals 
and ores for choice. 

“ You see, although his title and his 
family are about as old as the English 
throne, and he has money to burn, he’s 
also one of the new sort of nobility they 
are getting in England; men who like 
enterprise for its own sake, who go in 
for running just as much of the earth 
as they can get hold of for the mere 
sport of the game, as we do over here. 
That’s how I came to strike him in 
London.” 

“ And now what’s his name—and 
what is his daughter like? ” 

“ His name and style, as they say 
over there, is Godfrey Lorraine Lovell, 
Duke of Romney, and Marquis, Earl, 
Baron, and all the rest of it of half a 
dozen other places. He’s about my 
age, or perhaps a year or two older. 

“He lost his eldest son, the Marquis 
of Chesney, about six months ago in the 
South African war—shot leading a 
charge like many other good old English 
noblemen. Of course it was a terrible 
sorrow to him, and that is one reason 
why he is over here. 

“ His wife died of influenza and pneu¬ 
monia only about a year before that, so 
he is left with a young lad at Eton and 
the Lady Margaret.” 

“ Poor man! ” said Mrs. Kingston. 
“ Well, I suppose even dukes have their 
sorrows like the rest of us. And now 
we come to the daughter.” 

“The daughter—say, Paul, if your 
heart isn’t in some one else’s safe keep¬ 
ing already, you’ll need to get a good 
grip of it and hold it hard when Lady 
Margaret is on hand. She’s just a daisy, 
as sweet and pretty and good a girl as 
the Lord ever put blue bjood into. 

“She’s rising seventeen, tall, dark, 
and with a pair of eyes! Well, I guess 
you will not be long finding out what 
they*re like.” 
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“ It’s to be hoped you won’t, Paul. 
I'm afraid you will find the distance be¬ 
tween a duke's daughter and a poor mi¬ 
ning engineer in Colorado a little bit too 
great for your peace of mind, unless, of 
course, you get your wonderful inven¬ 
tions to work, and then, perhaps-” 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Marvin. 
“ Have you turned inventor like your 
father, Paul? I hope you will do more 
of it. I always told you that that flying 
ship business of his was a regular wild¬ 
cat scheme. Yours isn’t anything of 
that sort, I suppose.” 

“ That’s just what it is, Mr. Marvin,” 
laughed Paul; “ only I’ve added sub¬ 
marining to it. I’ve found out where 
father went wrong, but of course I have 
had all the good of his work in the ex¬ 
periments. I dare say you think I am 
talking through my hair, but I’m dead 
sure I can fly when I get my ship made.” 

u My dear Paul,” said Marvin seri¬ 
ously, “I never knew of an inventor 
yet that couldn’t fly or do any other 
thing on paper.” 

Then, remembering his errand, he 
laughed and went on: “ Still, I’m not a 
man to discourage genius. I know some¬ 
thing about engineering and mechanics, 
and so you must let me have a look at 
those plans of yours. Have you made 
your model yet? ” 

Paul smiled and said somewhat sadly: 
“A proper working model of the air 
ship would cost five thousand dollars.” 

“ Well, five thousand dollars is consid¬ 
erable money to burn over an experi¬ 
ment,” said Marvin; “ still, we’ll have a 
look at it later on.” 

There was a slight change of tone in 
the last few words which caused Paul’s 
mother to look out of the window. 

What if Marvin had guessed her 
thought—or perhaps was it a thought of 
his own? She hoped so, for the other 
would be really too terrible. 

What would he think of her? He 
would just think that she was to be 
bought for her son’s sake, and she would 
rather that Paul should remain in ob¬ 
scurity all his days than have him think 
that. ^ 

That evening after supper Marvin 
went with Paul into his workroom, and 
they spent a couple of hours going over 
the plans and calculations. 


Gillette Marvin was a man of many 
parts, and among those he had played 
not a few had been connected with me¬ 
chanics. Like so many of the successful 
men in the States, he had started as a 
workman at the bench, whence he had 
risen to the post of foreman of a big 
machine shop. 

He had done this, as the American 
workman generally does, by a thorough 
study of the theory underlying his 
trade. He had done the same thing 
when he had made some money by a 
patent and went in for mining engineer¬ 
ing. 

He had studied the subject both liter¬ 
ally and metaphorically to the bottom, 
so that he might know exactly what he 
was putting his money into, and the 
natural result had been a rapid transi¬ 
tion from the workman’s bench to the 
board table of half a dozen big mining 
and engineering corporations. 

He went through the plans and 
figures and listened to Paul’s explana¬ 
tions and enlargements, and the longer 
he bent over the papers, and the more 
closely he examined the plans and fig¬ 
ures, the keener grew the glint of antici¬ 
pation in his eyes and the harder the 
lines of his face. 

The other side of his nature was com¬ 
ing out—the business side. 

The best friend Paul Kingston had 
ever had, save his father and mother, 
the man who had loved his mother in 
silence for six years and had now come 
to win her if he could for his wife, dis¬ 
appeared, and in his place came Gillette 
Marvin, millionaire and money maker 
at all costs and hazards. 

If Paul was only right—and he cer¬ 
tainly could find no flaw in his calcula¬ 
tions—he saw not only money in this, 
but the means of controlling the whole 
commerce and communication of the 
globe, which, of course, meant practi¬ 
cally being money lord of the whole 
world. 

“ Well, young man,” he said in a to¬ 
tally changed voice that made Paul look 
up suddenly from a sheet of paper on 
which he was jotting down some num¬ 
bers, “ I reckon' there’s something in it 
as far as figures can show. You’ve done 
all you can so far, but I needn’t tell you 
that figures can lie like politicians. Every 
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one knows that, and so, you see, no mat¬ 
ter how carefully they have been fixed 
up, they are not much to gamble on, es¬ 
pecially when it comes to thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“ Now suppose—mind, I just say sup¬ 
pose—I felt inclined to go into this busi¬ 
ness, what sort of a deal would you he 
ready to make?” 

“Deal?” exclaimed Paul. “Well, I 
guess if the thing is a success, if I find 
the ideas and the work, and you find the 
money, half shares would be about a 
square deal, wouldn’t it?” 

“ No, sir! ” said Marvin, slewing his 
chair round and looking at the other 
with hard, unmoving eyes, “ not by half. 
I don’t do business that way, and this is 
business. 

“ I’m not talking to my friend’s son 
now. I am talking to a young man who 
thinks he has got a good idea—and 
maybe* he has—and wants money to 
work it out. You are making sure of 
success. I’ve got to look out for failure. 
To put it quite straight, what are you 
prepared to gamble on failure?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve nothing but these 
and the work I should put in making 
the ships,” said Paul, laying his hand on 
the papers; “ you see, suppose I came to 
grief down a shaft like poor dad did, 
there wouldn’t be much left for mother 
except the twenty thousand dollars or 
so that he left behind, and I couldn’t 
touch that. Yet I’m so certain of this 
that—well. I’d stake my life on it.” 

“ Good enough!” said Marvin quietly. 
“ If you are solid on that, I’ll take you. 
This is no child’s play, and I want to 
have you in dead earnest about it. 

“Now, look here, they call me a 
pretty hard man to do a trade with. So 
I am; but what I say I do, and if the 
other man gets left at the bottom end of 
the deal, well, that’s his funeral. I am 
ready to gamble money on this business, 
and plenty of it; but I never lost on a 
deal yet, and I’m not going to start 
now.” 

“ I think I understand you,” said Paul 
quite steadily, although, perhaps, he 
turned a shade paler. “It’s my life 
against your money, gambled on the 
success or failure of these air ships and 
submarines. Well, I’m on it. What do 
you propose? ” 


“ That sounds good for a start,” said 
Marvin, with no more emotion than if 
he had been discussing a stock specula¬ 
tion. “That’s a square proposition on 
your side. Mine is this: 

“ On the day that I give you a certi¬ 
fied check for five hundred thousand 
dollars, which you will use as working 
capital, you will give me a bond guar¬ 
anteeing me joint ownership and con¬ 
trol of the fleets of air ships and sub¬ 
marines, half the profits of all opera¬ 
tions we may find it necessary to make, 
dating from the time we begin work, and 
lastly the bond shall contain a promise 
from you to me as between gentlemen 
and men of honor that, if at the end of 
two years from now the first air ship and 
the first submarine are not fully 
equipped and have not made their trial 
trips successfully, you will take your 
own life in any way you may choose, 
provided I ask you to do so. 

“ That is necessary from my point of 
view, for I shall insure your life for 
three years against accident for a sum 
sufficient to cover my advance and in¬ 
terest in it. Now, how does that strike 
you? ” 

“ It’s perfectly straight,” replied 
Paul quietly, and with the shadow of a 
smile on his lips. “ I’ve said I’m ready 
to gamble my life on the success of this 
thing, and I’ll do it; but, anyhow, I’ve 
got the best of the proposition. I’d sell 
my life tomorrow for half a million, as 
long as she knew nothing about it. I’d 
be sure then that she would have a good 
time.” 

“ Don’t talk such all fired rubbish as 
that, boy! ” said Marvin almost roughly. 
“Do you suppose she would take that 
for your life? You just get down to 
work on your scheme, and I guess you’ll 
make a- bigger provision for her than 
that, if she should happen to want it. 
Now, what are you going to do first? 
Make a model?” 

“Not now,” said Paul. “If I had 
five thousand dollars, I’d have spent it 
on a model. Now I have got half a mil¬ 
lion I shall build the air ship right 
away. You see that saves time and 
gives me another chance. 

“ It would take six months or so to 
build a model, nearly as long as a ship. 
Then I dare say you know that when you 
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build a ship or a machine to scale from 
a working model it sometimes happens 
that the full sizer doesn’t do what the 
model promised it should do. It’s due 
to something in mathematics that we 
don’t understand, and many an inven¬ 
tor and even practical engineer has got 
badly left over it. 

“ These plans and calculations of 
mine are for the full sized ship. If I 
find an error in the first, I can either 
alter it or build another. That’s my 
best hold, I believe, and I’m going to 
act on it.” 

He spoke with all the confidence and 
assurance of American youth; hut also 
with the absolute faith of the inventor 
who believes in his creation. 

Marvin, being an American, liked and 
respected him for it. His manner 
changed at once. 

He stretched out his hand, smiling for 
the first time since he had come into 
the room, and said: 

“ Well, Paul, that’s straight talk any¬ 
how, and I guess if anybody can put this 
business through you can. Now we’re 
partners. But you will remember that 
the bond between us is hard business, 
and concerns no one else but ourselves. 
Naturally, Mrs. Kingston will know 
nothing about it.” 

“ Well, hardly,” said Paul, “ or about 
the half million either. I shall just tell 
her that you’ve taken hold of the idea 
and advanced me money enough to make 
a start on it; then when I’ve got the 
ship built, I’ll take her a trial trip on it.” 

“ No,” said Marvin after a little 
pause, “ I wouldn’t do that. I mean, tell 
her that I’ve advanced you the money. 
There’s no blazing hurry, and I’d rather 
you said I was interested enough in it 
to try to form a little syndicate to run 
you. Yes, I really would prefer you 
put it that way.” 

“ As you please,” said P$ul,“ any way 
you like; all I want is the money and a 
quick start.” 

“ Which you will have, Paul,” replied 
the other, hoping that his little scheme 
would not be suspected by Mrs. King¬ 
ston, and thereby proving that that 
lady’s fears were quite groundless. 

The next morning, while Paul was 
telling his delighted mother about Mr. 
Marvin and the syndicate he was going 


to form, that gentleman went down to 
the telegraph office and wired the man¬ 
ager of the Bank of California to have 
half a million dollars on deposit pay¬ 
able to the order of Mr. Paul Kingston 
of Lake City, Colorado, and to send him 
a certificate to that effect and a check 
book. 

He also sent a lengthy telegram to his 
grace of Romney, telling him that he 
could have no better center from which 
to make his proposed excursions than 
Lake City, where he would be himself 
located for some time, and where he 
had a friend who knew every rood of 
the country for fifty miles round and 
would probably be delighted to join the 
exploring party. 

If his grace would reply as to the date 
of his arrival, he would have everything 
arranged for him. 

Then he went back to his hotel and 
wrote letters and looked at the papers 
until the replies were brought to him. 

From the bank came a letter to say 
that his instructions should be imme¬ 
diately attended to, and from the duke 
a word of thanks and an intimation that 
he and Lady Margaret would arrive on 
the third day. 

Marvin went to the clerk and said: 

“ See here, Mr. Sellerd, you are going 
to have a duke and his daughter, Brit¬ 
ish, mind, stopping here for a few weeks 
from Thursday, and I want you to 
understand that the best of everything 
isn’t too good for them. If your best 
veranda suite—I mean the one at the 
south corner—is occupied, you’ll have 
to fix it up with the people somehow to 
change or leave. I’ll pay.” 

“ That’s all right, Mr. Marvin,” re¬ 
plied the clerk. “ They are occupied 
just now. Senator Schuyler and his 
wife and daughter have had them ten 
days, but they will be away by the first 
train to Denver in the morning, so I 
reckon we will be able to get them fixed 
up all right, and, duke or not, you know 
we will do our best for any friend of 
yours. Anyhow, it’s not his fault being 
a duke, I guess.” 

“You won’t say so when you see 
him,” was the somewhat curt reply as 
Marvin turned from the counter and 
walked out of the office. 

When he got back to “Lake View,” 
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Mrs. Kingston’s home, he met her on the 
veranda and told her half of what he 
had done, which, of course, was the half 
containing the coming of the duke and 
his daughter. 

“ Why, that will be just lovely! ” she 
exclaimed, flushing and clapping her 
hands like a girl of twenty. “It’s no very 
high toned place for them to come to, 
but the Rockies don’t beat it for scenery, 
and if they’re out here looking for mi¬ 
ning property, ranches, and that sort of 
thing, why, what’s the matter with ma¬ 
king ourselves into an exploring party 
and doing the thing up in the good old 
style? ” 

“I see what you mean,” he inter¬ 
rupted, his eyes lighting up and the tan 
on his face deepening. “ As an inspira¬ 
tion, Mrs. Kingston, that’s just splendid, 
and I’m sure nothing would delight the 
duke and Lady Margaret more. 

“ I’ll start on the equipment right 
away. We can get all we want either 
here or at Guneston, and we’ll just have 
a royal time. Besides,” he added, look¬ 
ing her in the eyes, “ there is nothing 
better than roughing it a bit like that 
in the mountains to get people better 
acquainted, something like being on 
board ship, only better if anything.” 

“Yes, perhaps it is,*’ she said, smi¬ 
ling and turning her head away. 
“ There’s only one thing I’m afraid of, 
Mr. Marvin. What about Paul? You 
know, after all, he’s only a lad. He’s 
hardly seen any society at all, and noth¬ 
ing on earth like this Lady Margaret as 
you describe her. 

“ Suppose now, and you know things 
like that have happened before, he were 
to fall madly in love with her, having the 
very best opportunities for doing so? It 
would be a terrible thing for him—why, 
it might ruin the poor boy’s whole life. 
He’d never forgive us—I mean me.” 

“ I quite understand you, Mrs. King¬ 
ston, and nobody could sympathize with 
him better than I could; but don’t you 
worry about the storm before the clouds 
come along. Paul’s got an old head, 
though it’s on young shoulders, and, re¬ 
member, he has another love already— 
that invention of his, and, what’s more, 
if that materializes I don’t think he’ll 
have to ask even a duke’s daughter twice 
a couple of years or so hence.” 


“ Ah, yes,” she said, “ if—I know 
what you mean; that dream of conquer¬ 
ing the world with air ships and the 
other things he was telling me about. 
I’m afraid, Mr. Marvin, that there is a 
very big capital ‘ I ’ to that if.” 

“I’m not so dead sure on that, 
ma’am,” he replied, his nature instantly 
changing as he thought of the bond 
which her son had agreed to give. “ I’ve 
been through those plans and figures, 
and I’m gambling considerable money on 
the game myself, and you know I’m not 
much of a man on wildcat schemes.” 


CHAPTER III. 

READY FOR THE TRIAL TRIP. 

Never on any continent did five peo¬ 
ple pass a more delightful time than the 
pioneers and explorers who had set out 
from Lake City a few days after the 
duke and Lady Margaret arrived. 

Mr. Marvin, who had taken charge of 
the expedition with Paul as guide, had 
got together a lavish equipment of ri¬ 
ding and baggage mules, tents, commis¬ 
sariat in liquid and solid form, and 
cooking apparatus. 

They had a couple of peons to look 
after the animals and pitch and strike 
the tents, but, on Lady Margaret’s sug¬ 
gestion, they had decided to “ do ” for 
themselves in the way of cooking and 
purely domestic arrangements. 

They avoided the towns as much as 
possible, save when it was necessary to 
make inquiries as to mining prospects or 
to replenish provisions, and so the 
greater part of their month’s journey 
lay by choice through the .wildest parts 
of the country. 

Their turning point was the summit 
of Pike’s Peak, and when Paul, who was 
roped in front of Lady Margaret, had 
helped her up the last few feet, their 
eyes met and their hands remained 
clasped for a few moments while she 
steadied herself on the ice. 

The world with all its little social dis¬ 
tinctions was far away below them. 
About them was only the magnificent se¬ 
verity, the unchanging solemnity, and 
the everlasting silence of sky and moun¬ 
tain. 

It was only a moment, but it was 
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enough. If they had been alone—who 
knows what might have been said when 
they found breath in the thin, dry air? 

But Marvin caught his breath first, 
and began to congratulate Mrs. King¬ 
ston and Lady Margaret, who had al¬ 
ready made two very respectable Alpine 
climbs, on their pluck and endurance. 

That broke the spell, and then every 
one surrendered to another, the spell 
which falls upon every human being 
who possesses a soul, the spell of the 
awful solitude and the utter silence 
which wraps the crest of every mountain 
giant. 

When they got back to Lake City both 
what Marvin hoped and Mrs. Kingston 
feared had taken place. He had made 
short but ardent work of his wooing, for 
his love had given him his youth back, 
and he wooed like a fellow of twenty, and 
the end was that Shiela Kingston capit¬ 
ulated during a stroll under the pine 
trees on the evening that their camp was 
pitched for the last time. 

But as a set off to this good happening, 
Paul came back irrevocably and, appar¬ 
ently in the most literal sense of the 
word, hopelessly in love with Lady 
Margaret. ^ 

It seemed to him that he was some¬ 
thing more than in love with her; but it 
was his first experience, and so he was 
quite ignorant of the real heights and 
depths, the brightness and the gloom, of 
all that is meant by that most meaning of 
all words. 

Of her social altitude he thought noth¬ 
ing. He was too genuinely American 
for that, in spite of his English blood. 

Moreover, his love seemed to him so 
vast, so all embracing, that the social 
difference between them was the tiniest 
of little spaces in comparison with it. 

It may also have been that he was so 
utterly blinded by her beauty, her girlish 
grace, and the indescribable charm of 
her manner, that he literally couldn’t 
see anything else. 

Naturally, he kept his secret—which 
he loved next to Lady Margaret herself 
—deep buried in the bottom of his heart. 
Of course, now and then their eyes met 
in moments of delicious torture to him. 

To her they were moments of vague, 
awakening wonder as to what was hap¬ 
pening or was going to happen within 


that magic fortress which is never en¬ 
tered save by the human soul that dwells 
in it. 

Still, she remembered those moments 
and the dim, unshaped thoughts which 
came after them, and when they said 
good by the memory of them dwelt with 
her, inseparable somehow from the de¬ 
lightful experiences of the trip from 
Lake City to Pike’s Peak. 

That evening Marvin called Paul into 
the workshop, and Paul came down with 
a run from the seventh heaven of dream¬ 
land to the hard realities of earth when 
he said to him in his cold business voice: 

“ Now, young man, we’ve had a good 
time, and I guess we’d better get down to 
work. Have you got that bond drawn 
out? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Paul, taking 
a paper out of his breast pocket. “ I’ve 
dated it from the first of the month, 
the day before yesterday, as I guessed we 
should be getting to business some time 
about now.” 

It might seem curious at first sight 
that Paul should have given his atten¬ 
tion to such a grim bargain as this in 
the midst of the ardent dreams and the 
glowing fancies of his first love, and yet 
the very intensity of his love was the 
reason for his dofng so. 

The terms of the bond gave him the 
only possible chance he could ever have 
of reaching a position which he could ask 
Lady Margaret to share with him. If 
that chance didn’t come off, his life was 
forfeit in two years. 

That suited his mood exactly; if he 
failed, he never could have any hope of 
winning her, and if he hadn’t that, he 
didn’t want to live. 

“ That’s business,” said Marvin, ta¬ 
king the paper and running his eye over 
it. “ Yes, I guess there’s nothing the 
matter with that.” 

He folded the sheet and put it into 
his pocket, then took out a long en¬ 
velope and went on: “Now, here’s my 
part of the contract. There is a certifi¬ 
cate from the Bank of California that 
they hold five hundred thousand dollars 
to your order, and there’s your check 
book. Now you can take your money 
and use it as soon as you are ready. Have 
you anything fixed up yet in the way of 
plans, I mean for construction ? ” 
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“ Yes,” replied Paul. “ I shall send 
complete specifications of different 
parts, and, for the matter of that, parts 
of parts, to the best engineering firms in 
the States, pretty well separated. I shall 
take care that none of them knows any 
more than that they are just making 
certain cranks and shafts and wheels, 
beds, sockets, and so on of steel and 
alluminum and iridium of certain shapes 
and sizes. I shall have these sent to 
Lake City.” 

“ Well, that is all right so far,” said 
Marvin; “ you can leave the choice of the 
firms to me. I know them all, and they 
all know me, and I reckon I can drive a 
harder bargain with them than you can. 
Besides, they won't do any scrap work 
for me, although they might for you. 
And now what about assembling the 
parts when you've got them ? ” 

“ I think I can fix that up all right,” 
said Paul. “ Over yonder beside that 
spur on the other side of the lake there 
is what is left of a big mine that 
petered out about five years ago. When 
it bust up, the people went away and 
left things standing. There weren't dol¬ 
lars enough left to shift them. 

“ There's machinery there, though I 
don't calculate much on that, but there 
are a lot of big sheds and workshops that 
will suit me down to the ground. Five 
hundred dollars will buy the whole out¬ 
fit, another five or less would repair the 
place and put the sheds and shops in 
proper shape. Then I should say, just 
to choke off curiosity, that I had bought 
the mine for a trifle from the trustees, 
and was putting down more machinery 
just to have another go at it.” 

“ That's OK as far as I can see,” said 
Marvin, “ but what about workmen? 
You'll want some pretty skilled me¬ 
chanics, won't you? ” 

“ Oh, no. If the manufacturers do 
their work properly, as of course they 
will, half a dozen men, with the machin¬ 
ery I shall put down, will answer. In 
fact, less. 

“ I shall get a couple of big Chinese 
laborers from San Francisco to do the 
pulley hauling part, then there’s a big 
peon down here, Jose Montez, who 
worked for my father and has done sev¬ 
eral things for us. 

“ He'll be very useful. He's as strong 


as a horse, faithful as a dog, and, curi¬ 
ously enough, though he hasn’t got the 
wit of a mule, he is as good a mechanic 
as ever held a hammer. You've got to 
tell just exactly what to do. When he's 
done that he just comes and asks you 
what to do next. 

“ You see, none of these fellows will 
have any notion what they're doing, and, 
to make quite sure, when we've got the 
heavy work done and the hull put to¬ 
gether, I shall send the Chinamen away 
one by one and finish up with Jose. He 
will be perfectly safe. He wouldn't 
know the difference between an air ship 
and a prairie schooner if he studied 
them for a month. 

“ In fact, I think I shall be quite safe 
in making him engineer of the ship. 
She'll only need one man to work her 
and one to steer.” 

_ Marvin put out his hand and said 
with one of his swift changes of manner, 
one might almost say nature: 

“ Sonny, if you don’t pull this thing 
through, no one can, and I believe you 
will. Now see here, I have another 
proposition to make. I'm a pretty good 
hand with the tools, though I haven't 
done an honest day’s work for quite a 
while now; and a job like that would just 
fit me better than a Chicago girl's boots 
fit her feet. 

“ So, if you let me in, I reckon we will 
be able to put that little job through 
without any more help, and without 
risking more people knowing what we 
are about.” 

“Why, certainly!” exclaimed Paul. 
“ I couldn't have anything I like better.” 

“Except some one with black hair 
and pansy blue eyes and the prettiest 
face in the United States,” laughed 
Marvin. 

“ Well,” laughed Paul in reply, “ you 
see, to get her I've got to get this, and if 
I get this, I guess I'll have her if I have 
to wreck the British constitution to do 
it.” 

Now that everything was settled, Paul 
Kingston was feverishly anxious to get 
to work, and so was Gillette Marvin, so 
the next day they set to in real earnest. 

Paul devoted himself to a minute and 
intricate division of the plans and 
specifications in duplicate, arranging 
them so that it would be quite impossible 
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for any maker of a part to form any idea 
as to what the whole was going to be like. 

Marvin went over to the old mine, 
made a thorough examination of the 
works, and, finding them just what Paul 
had said, set quietly to work through one 
of his agents to buy up the whole con¬ 
cern, which the agent did within a 
month for the modest sum of two thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

He also communicated with twenty of 
the best engineering firms in the United 
States, informing them that he had cer¬ 
tain mechanical constructions in hand 
which must be done by their most skilled 
workmen, sworn to secrecy. 

Money was no particular object, but 
the work must be of the very highest 
class and nothing said about it. The 
specifications were then sent off one by 
one as completed, and when the parts 
•were all in hand, Paul set to work on the 
submarines, which were to be con¬ 
structed in similar fashion. 

In a month everything was ready at 
the workshop in the misnamed Canyon 
de la Plata, in which the played out mine 
was situated, and within six weeks the 
parts began to arrive, packed, of course, 
as machinery at the depot, and were 
carted across to the canyon on mule 
wagons. 

At first Lake City seemed to be a little 
curious about the new inventions, but 
Paul managed to satisfy the questioners 
by saying that he had been commissioned 
by a syndicate that had bought the mine 
to put down machinery and get every¬ 
thing ready for the new workings. 

After this Lake City contented itself 
with saying that as long as he could get 
fool people to sling their dollars down 
the old mine with his hands, it was bully 
for him, and there Lake City’s interest in 
the great enterprise ended. 

As soon as the working plan was in 
place—it consisted mostly of cranes and 
slings for carrying purposes—and the 
parts began to arrive, the work of con¬ 
struction started, and the farther it went 
the greater was the change that devel¬ 
oped itself in the two men to whom the 
completion meant so much. 

Paul’s nature hardened and became 
more masterfuL He knew perfectly 
well that his life lay upon the success 
of his labor, but Marvin’s keenest glance 


never detected the slightest sign of ner¬ 
vousness in him. 

The hard, logical determination to do 
or die, the English side of his character, 
was coming out more and more strongly 
every day, while the keenness of wit, 
quickness of criticism, and readiness of 
resource which formed his mother’s leg¬ 
acy to him, were also brought out in 
stronger relief. 

In fact, Marvin spoke neither more 
nor less than the truth when he said to 
Mrs. Kingston one evening as they were 
walking back alone from the works to 
their private ferry on the lake: 

“ Shiela, that son of yours is going tc 
be a big man. Yes, he’s going to bring 
this thing off. What he told you that 
night in his workroom is true, every 
word of it. He’ll do this thing, and 
when it’s done, well, the world is going 
to hear something drop, and it won’t be 
that air ship.” 

As for Marvin himself, the change 
in him was, if anything, more wonderful 
still. 

The business side of his nature seemed 
to have receded indefinitely into the 
background. The sterner, sharper, and 
more masterful Paul grew, the more 
boyish and enthusiastic the other be¬ 
came. 

He worked like a coolie, and allowed 
Paul to boss him around as though he 
had been a nigger, as he put it himself. 

If he made suggestions in anticipa¬ 
tion of difficulties he foresaw* he was met 
with a polite rebuff. 

“ Oh, that’s all fixed,” or “ Don’t 
worry, that will come all right,” and he 
took it as quietly as a schoolboy would 
have done—perhaps more quietly. 

With the exception of keeping his 
agents up to the mark by mail and wire, 
he paid no personal attention to his own 
business. 

He was wholly engrossed by his part 
of the task in bringing to completion the 
marvelous creation which every day 
grew bit by bit towards perfection under 
his eyes and hands; and when his day’s 
toil was over, his nights were gorgeous 
with splendid dreams of the gold empire 
of which this wonderful thing which he 
was helping to make was to be the aerial 
throne. 

At Marvin’s request, nothing had been 
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said to Paxil about Mrs. Kingston’s 
promise to marry him. 

He wouldn’t give any definite reason. 
He just asked it as a favor, and backed 
it up with the suggestion that the best 
place to announce it would be on the 
deck of the new ship when she was ma¬ 
king her first demonstration of the con¬ 
quest of the air. 

This, of course, appealed too strongly 
to her imagination for her to do more 
than insist on the condition that she was 
to be on board during the trial trip, for, 
as she put it gently, but very firmly, if 
anything happened on that occasion to 
Paul or her promised husband, it was 
going to happen to her, too. 

At last, after six months of incessant 
toil, the Shiela, as Paul’s mother was to 
christen her on the eve of her first flight, 
was very nearly completed. 

The Chinese laborers had been dis¬ 
missed, one by one, each with sufficient 
dollars to make it absolutely certain that 
he would at once return to the land of 
his ancestors. 

Jose stared, uncomprehending, at the 
shapely, glittering fabric, with its fans 
and propellers and air planes, with no 
more admiration or curiosity than if it 
had been a factory boiler. 

Mrs. Kingston looked at it with lov¬ 
ing pride and wonder, as though it were, 
in some sort, an offspring of her own, as 
indeed it was in a certain sense, for was it 
not the mental offspring, the very crea¬ 
tion, of her own flesh and blood? 

As a matter of fact, she was wont 
afterwards to talk of the Shiela as her 
steel granddaughter. 

Not even Jose was allowed to see the 
putting in and adjustment of the last of 
the mechanical and motive essentials 
which transferred the Shiela from an 
inherent mass of machinery into an al¬ 
most vital organism, capable of motion 
swifter than a bird’s flight, and yet docile 
as a well trained dog under the hands of 
her captain and controller. 

At last one glorious, crisp morning in 
the brief southern autumn, Paul said to 
his mother at breakfast—Marvin had 
been sleeping for the last few weeks at 
the works with Jose, armed with a Colt 
repeating rifle and a brace of seven 
shooters to receive any too curious call¬ 
ers: 


“ Well, mother, we finished her last 
night, and now she’s ready for you to 
make an official inspection. We tried 
the motors last night, and everything 
worked like a charm, though, of course, 
we didn’t raise her, for we have to take 
the roof off the shed yet. We’re going 
to do that today, and as soon as it is dark 
enough tonight you shall christen her, 
and we shall start on the trial trip. 

u And do you really think, dear,” she 
said, leaning back in her chair and look¬ 
ing at him, her eyes glowing with love 
and pride, “ do you really think that she 
will be a success—that she will really 
fly?” 

“ I don’t think, mother,” he said seri¬ 
ously, “ I know. I’m gambling nothing 
on chance this time, there’s too much on 
the game. She will fly, and tonight you 
shall take a midnight trip across the 
Sierra de la Plata and back before 
breakfast.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

A PIECE OF WONDERLAND. 

Mbs. Kingston’s heart was beating a 
good deal faster than her son’s as they 
approached the huge shed from which 
Marvin and Jose were already removing 
the roof. 

The moon, though beginning to de¬ 
scend towards the saw tooth ridges of 
the western hills, still gave ample light 
for what work remained to be done out¬ 
side. 

As Paul opened the door for her to 
enter she said: 

“ But, my dear boy, you will never get 
your ship out through this.” 

And then as he looked round and 
laughed, she went on: 

“ Oh, of course, I forgot. If she goes 
out at all, she will go through the roof.” 

“ That is the way she is going, 
mother,” replied Paul, “ as soon as we 
have got it off. Now suppose you go 
aboard and make yourself at home, and 
I’ll turn to and lend a hand.” 

He opened a door in the side of the 
long, gray painted hull, which was 
shaped something like a flattened cigar, 
save that it was almost as broad at the 
stem as amidships, and pulled down a 
light steel telescope ladder. 
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He went up first and turned a couple 
of switches in the wall. Instantly the 
whole interior w r as lighted by a bright 
glow, which was everywhere, and yet 
seemed to come from nowhere. 

As he helped his mother up into the 
lower cabin, or general living room, 
which was about fifteen feet long by ten 
broad, she glanced about her with a look 
of astonishment and said: 

“ Why, Paul, I haven't seen this be¬ 
fore. Where do you get your light 
from; where are your lamps? " 

“Oh, we don't have any lamps," he 
laughed. “ Besides, this is not light in 
the way you mean. It's my improve¬ 
ment on electricity;’what I call illumin¬ 
ated air. This place is lit just as the 
atmosphere is lit by the sun, by vibra¬ 
tions set up through radiators; little 
suns, in fact. 

“ There they are," he went on, point¬ 
ing to ten little circles which his mother 
thought were mirrors. 

There were two of them at each end, 
and three on each side of the room. 

“ But you must excuse me now; I must 
get to work. You just make yourself 
comfortable and have a look round your 
aerial home. I guess you will find every¬ 
thing comfortable." 

The roof of the shed had been built 
so that the two slopes could be slid off 
to the ground in sections, running in 
grooves and operated by pulleys. These 
were nearly all off when he got outside. 

Then the roof tree was taken down in 
sections, and the inside supports re¬ 
moved. This left the Shiela open to the 
sky, and all was now ready for the start. 

She had three movable air planes on 
each side. The midship ones measured 
fifteen feet by twelve, and the fore and 
after ones narrowed towards the bow and 
stern, so that their whole outline corre¬ 
sponded to that of the hull. 

Under each of these was a lifting fan 
ten feet in diameter driven by inde¬ 
pendent motors capable of a thousand 
revolutions a minute. 

There were two ten feet driving fans 
at the stern, and one with a sweep of 
eight feet at the bow, each driven by its 
own motor at speeds varying from fifty to 
eight hundred revolutions a minute. 

Above the hull, amidships, rose a low, 
oval structure about thirty feet long by 


ten in its greatest width, paneled all 
round with plate glass and sliding win¬ 
dows. The middle portion of the roof 
was also made to slide fore and aft, so 
that in fine weather the upper cabin 
could be used as an open air promenade. 

In front of this was a smaller oval 
chamber eight feet long and a little 
higher than the cabin. This was the 
conning tower and instrument room, 
from which the motors could be started 
and stopped, and every, motion of the 
ship directed. 

In fact, as long as the supply of en- 
ergy, which was derived from refined 
petroleum by a process of direct conver¬ 
sion, was kept up, one man could man¬ 
age the ship entirely. 

This process had been one of Paul 
Kingston's uncompleted discoveries 
which his son had perfected. 

In front of the conning tower rose a 
slender steel signal mast, twenty feet 
high. 

“ Now I think we are about ready. 
Jose, you can go home now, and mind, 
on your faith, keep your mouth shut or 
you'll never open it again." 

“ Si, senor," replied the huge peon, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
lumbering away down the path towards 
the ferry without taking the trouble to 
look back at the miracle he was leaving 
behind him. 

While his mother was making a tour 
of the various apartments, which she had 
had a considerable share in furnishing 
according to her own excellent taste, 
Paul and Marvin gave a thorough final 
inspection to the motors and driving ma¬ 
chinery. 

There was no engineroom, for each 
motor stood in its own compartment, 
connected by carrying cables of insu¬ 
lated copper strands with the main stor¬ 
age batteries on either side of the ship 
below the cabin. Nothing more was 
needed to start or stop them than the 
making or the breaking of the circuit. 

When they were satisfied that every¬ 
thing was in perfect order, Paul called to 
his mother: 

“ Now then, if you please, ma'am, 
come right along to the conning tower 
and say good by to the earth for an hour 
or two. We're just off." 

There was a little table at the fore end 
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of the room, and on this stood an oblong 
rosewood board with three switches on 
it. In the center of the table was a 
silver wheel with an upright handle and 
a pointer moving over a semicircle 
marked out to a hundred and eighty de¬ 
grees. 

This was the steering wheel, and oper¬ 
ated a triangular, vertical fan which 
projected beyond the stern propellers. 

Paul put his hand on the center switch 
and said quite steadily: “ This starts the 
disks. We've had one little struggle 
with gravity and come out on top. Now 
we will have a bigger one. Listen.” 

He turned the switch, and the next 
moment Mrs. Kingston heard a strange, 
low, musical, humming sound. 

As he moved the handle farther to the 
right, the sound grew deeper and more 
intense, and she began to feel an extra¬ 
ordinary sensation of lightness and ex¬ 
hilaration. 

“ What's the matter, Paul? ” she said. 
“ I'm beginning to feel as if I could fly 
myself.” 

“ So you will in another minute or 
so,” laughed Marvin. “ That's what 
spiritualists call levitation or taking the 
weight out of things so that they will 
float in air. They say they do it by 
spiritual force. Paul, here, does it by 
pure mechanics. 

“ We've got two hundred toughened 
glass disks three feet in diameter whiz¬ 
zing round underneath us, and they are 
getting up to three thousand revolutions 
a minute. You see, there isn't the 
slightest vibration’ 

“Well, it seems they set up some 
sort of mysterious force, maybe elec¬ 
trical or something else, that appears to 
drive the weight out of the ship. See, 
there's the indicator,” he continued, 
pointing to a little clock hand moving on 
a dial; “they're getting on. One,fifteen, 
two, twenty five, that is twenty five hun¬ 
dred three thousand. Now, 6ee here! ” 

He took Paul by the elbows and 
lifted him from the floor and set him 
down again. 

“ He doesn't weigh a quarter of what 
he did ten minutes ago.” 

“May I try, Paul?” exclaimed his 
mother, half laughing and half fright¬ 
ened. “ It's a long time since I carried 
you.” 


She put her arms round him, and, to 
her amazement, lifted him quite easily. 

“ My! ” she exclaimed with a little 
gasp. “ Why, this ship of yours must be 
a piece of Wonderland, Paul.” 

“ You will see more wonders than that 
soon, mother,” he laughed, putting his 
hand on the top switch and moving it 
slightly to the left. 

Instantly a low whirring sound pierced 
through the hum of the disks. 

“ Those are the lifting fans making 
that noise,” he said. 

He put the switch over a little more, 
and the whirring grew shriller. Then, 
to his mother's marvel and delight, she 
saw the walls of the shed begin to sink 
below them. 

She didn't say anything. Her mother 
heart was too full of joy and pride for 
speech. 

She put her arms round Paul's neck 
and kissed him, and then with a mur¬ 
mured “ Thank God! ” she burst into 
tears. 

Paul's eyes were wet, too, and, as a 
matter of fact, so were Marvin's. Ho 
turned the switch back and the ship 
sank slowly into the shed. 

Tears of joy soon pass, and smiles 
come quickly after them, as the sun 
after a summer shower, and ten minutes 
afterwards the three were standing out¬ 
side the shed beside the bow. 

Mrs. Kingston had in her hand a bot¬ 
tle of champagne, slung by a cord to 
the upper rail. Paul and Marvin stood 
on either side of her, bare headed. 

She drew the bottle towards her, and 
said in a low voice, which trembled with 
emotion: 

“ You were created by the genius of 
my husband and my son. Take the 
name of their wife and mother, and bear 
it stainless to the skies! ” 

“ Amen! ” said Paul and Marvin with 
one breath. 

She let go the bottle, and the golden 
wine streamed down the Shiela's side, 
and so, with much simple ceremony, was 
the first conqueror of the air christened. 

“ Now I think it is about dark enough 
to make a start,” said Marvin wh§n they 
got back into the upper cabin. “The 
moon will be down in ten minutes. It's 
nearly twelve o'clock, and I guess there 
aren't many people looking this way.” 
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“ Start it is! " said Paul. “ Come 
along, mother; we're going to fly in real 
earnest this time." 

“Fly!" she echoed, as she followed 
them into the conning tower. “Why, 
it's like a dream—and so it is, the dream 
of ages, and you’ve made it real. If 
there's another woman in the world hap¬ 
pier tonight than I am, I don't envy 
her." 

“I should think not," said Marvin, 
looking at her with frank fondness. “ It 
isn't every woman who has a son that can 
make her mistress of the air." 

Paul went back to the switch board. 
The disks were still running three thou¬ 
sand revolutions a minute. 

He turned the upper switch again, 
this time more quickly. The whirring 
sound broke out louder and shriller than 
before. The walls of the shed again 
sank below them, but this time out of 
sight. 

The tops of the cliffs round the canyon 
came nearer to them; then these, too, 
sank. 

Presently the lake and Lake City came 
into view. The water shone a bluish 
white under the stars, and the white 
painted houses of the town showed gray 
against the dusky gloom of the pines 
around it. 

The Shiela mounted swiftly, higher 
and higher in a direct vertical line, until 
the hills, too, commenced to sink and 
the snowy peaks of the Sierra Blanca 
began to show above them. 

No one spoke. It wasn't a time for 
talking, but just for looking and won¬ 
dering, and so for nearly half an hour 
there was silence in the conning tower 
until Paul said in a low tone: 

“ I think we might try the propellers 
now. Keep your eye on the speed gage, 
Mr. Marvin, please, and we'll see what 
she can do." 

The speed gage was an apparatus al¬ 
most exactly like the one used for meas¬ 
uring the force of wind, and it com¬ 
municated with a dial inside the room. 

Paul put his hand on the lower switch 
and turned it slowly towards the right. 
Mrs. Kingston saw the fore propeller be¬ 
gin to revolve. It spun faster and faster 
until it became a dim circle, almost in¬ 
visible in the starlight. 

She looked astern and saw that the 


after propellers had also disappeared. 
Then Marvin began counting the miles 
off the dial. 

“ Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty," he 
read out in quick succession. 

Lake City had vanished, and they were 
within a few miles of the eastern hills, 
ever rising. ^ 

“ I'll try the planes now," said Paul, 
taking hold of a lever to the right of the 
table which worked in a graduated 
ratchet. 

He pulled it slightly towards him, and 
the ridge of the hills instantly sank. 

“ That is all right," he said. “ Now 
I think we can do without the fans." 

He turned back the top switch and put 
the propellers on three quarters power. 

“Sixty—seventy five—ninety—a hun¬ 
dred ! Good I" exclaimed Mr. Marvin. 
“Bully for you, Paul. You've won. 
Shake!" 

Paul let go the lever and gripped his 
hand while Mrs. Kingston exclaimed: 

“ What, not a hundred miles an hour! 
Surely, that can't be possible. We don't 
seem to be moving at all." 

“Yes," said Paul, “that's it. Look 
down at the earth and these hills. See, 
now I'm going to jump them." 

He pulled the lever a few degrees to¬ 
wards him. The hills rushed towards 
them and sank down. The next minute 
they were far astern, almost out of sight. 
The lofty peaks of the Sierra Blanca 
rose in front of them for an instant, 
then they too sank down and fell astern. 

Paul looked at the barometer and 
said: 

“Eight thousand, five hundred. I 
guess that will do for tonight. If she 
can soar that, she can soar fifteen, and 
now we'll see how she steers." 

He turned the wheel ever so slightly, 
and the Shiela swept round in a swift 
and splendid curve. 

He slowed her down to fifty miles and 
began to put . her through her paces, 
turning and curving and strolling round 
the peaks with bewildering rapidity, 
until he was satisfied that he had her 
ubder complete control. 

“Magnificent!" said Marvin at ‘the 
endof half an hourof wonderingsilence. 
“But look here, Paul, it is after two 
o'clock. I think we had better be get¬ 
ting home." 
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“Yes, dear, I think we had,” added 
his mother. “ I’ve seen wonders enough 
for one night. I’m nearly dizzy with 
them, and I shall be glad to get to bed 
and dream of them.” 

“ OK,” said Paul, with a glance at the 
compass in front of him. “ Northwest 
by north is the course from here, and 
full speed it is. We’ll be home inside 
the hour. Mother, you’re mistress here, 
suppose you go and get us a bottle of 
wine and a cold pie. I’m growing hun¬ 
gry-” 

There was nothing to be seen of the 
earth except a dim blur as the Shiela 
rushed through the air at her full speed 
of a hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
After fifty minutes’ run Paul slowed 
down to twenty five and started the fans. 
In five minutes the lake came in sight, 
and in ten more the Shiela was resting on 
the stocks in the shed and they were 
walking to the ferry. 

The next morning after breakfast 
Marvin asked Paul to come into the 
workroom, and said to him as he took 
the bond of death out of his pocket: 

“Paul, sonny, you’ve done it, and I 
haven’t got any more use for this.” 

He tore the bond in two pieces and 
gave them to Paul. 

“Of course I didn’t mean anything 
about that life clause except that, of 
course, I meant to see that you were in 
dead earnest and had the proper sort of 
grit before I gambled my money on your 
ideas. And now I’ll tell you why, and 
I hope the news won’t be unpleasant to 
yon. 

“ I’ve loved your mother ever since I 
met her first. Naturally, I kept my 
head shut, as any gentleman would, but 
when I came down here seven months 
ago it was with her permission to win her 
if I could. Well, I’ve done it, but she 
won’t say ‘yes’ unless you do. Now 
what do you say? ” 

“ Yes, with all my heart,” said Paul, 
putting out his hand, “but I think you’re 
the only man I would say ‘ yes ’ to, and 
the only one she would say ‘ yes ’ to.” 

“ Thank you, lad,” said Marvin 
simply as he gripped the hand. “ Well, 
now we’re partners for good and all, 
partners against the whole world if need 
be. Gome along and tell her, and we 
will have a wedding next week.” 


Nothing was of course more natural 
or inevitable than that the honeymoon 
trip should be taken in the Shiela under 
the care of Captain Paul, as Marvin had 
now dubbed him. 

The air ship had made several night 
voyages since her trial trip, for the pur¬ 
pose of testing her machinery thor¬ 
oughly and proving her speed and soar¬ 
ing powers and her fuel consumption. 

It was found that, using both fans and 
air planes, she could rise comfortably 
to twenty thousand feet. Her utmost 
speed in calm, dense air was a hundred 
and sixty miles an hour, and her fuel 
consumption averaged fifty pounds 
weight of petroleum per thousand miles, 
which about verified Professor Cayley’s 
calculations that if all the solar energy 
that is stored up in coal could be ex¬ 
tracted and applied directly, as Paul’s 
petroleum energy was, a clothes basket 
full of coal dust would suffice to drive 
the Scotch express at full speed from 
London to Edinburgh. 

A start was made the third night after 
the wedding. Jose was left in charge of 
the works, with orders to say nothing 
save that Paul and his mother had gone 
on a trip to Europe. 

There was no moon, and the Shiela 
soared into space and darted away south¬ 
ward without being seen. By day she 
traveled either well out to sea or at a 
sufficiently high altitude to make it im¬ 
possible to see her. 

The course of the trip was naturally 
left to the choice of the bride, and she 
selected a run along the great moun¬ 
tain chain of Central and South Amer¬ 
ica, from the tropics down to the desola¬ 
tion of Tierra del Euego. 

Never was a woman’s choice of more 
moment to the fortunes of humanity. 

They had made a run of five thousand 
miles in about ten days, and were skirt¬ 
ing the mountains of Patagonia between 
the forty fifth and fiftieth parallels of 
south latitude. It was a brilliantly 
moonlight night in the middle of the far 
southern summer when Mrs. Marvin, 
who was standing with her husband in 
the upper cabin, watching the somber 
shapes of the mountains as they flitted 
past a few hundred feet below them, 
suddenly pointed forward and down* 
ward to the right hand side. 
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“ Look, Gillette,” she said, “ isn’t that 
a lake yonder ? See, right in the top of 
that mountain—and look, it’s smoking! 
It must be a volcano.” 

Her husband looked, but he didn’t 
speak for a few minutes. 

There was something very extraordi¬ 
nary about the surface of the lake that 
was troubling him. 

It was not the light steamy vapor that 
was rising from it, but a strange metallic 
glint which the waters showed where the 
moonlight fell upon them. 

“ I see,” he said, “ a lake in the crater 
of a volcano. Curious, though; they 
don’t have lakes in the craters of active 
volcanoes. I’ll go up and tell Paul. I 
reckon it’s a bit of a curiosity which is 
worth investigating.” 

But Paul had already noticed the 
strange appearance of the lake, and he 
had slowed down the Shiela and headed 
her towards the mysterious mountain. 

He put his head through the door of 
the conning tower and said: 

“ See that lake yonder? What is it? 
Doesn’t look like water to me, something 
more like metal. I guess we had better 
go and prospect.” 

“ By thunder, you’ve got it! ” ex¬ 
claimed Marvin. “That volcano is ac¬ 
tive. How could it have water in it? 
Why, certainly we’ll prospect. I’m on 
metals every time, hot or cold.” 

Paul brought the Shiela to a rest on 
a little sandy level beside the crater wall, 
but they found it impossible to descend 
the other side towards the lake. The 
acrid, suffocating fumes compelled them 
to go back at once. 

It was impossible to breathe within 
twenty yards of the edge of the lake. 

“ No mistake what that smell is,” said 
Paul. “ That’s chlorine, and the lake 
is metallic; no doubt about that. Now, 
how are we going to get some of it? Ah, 
yes, I’ve got it. Come back into the 
ship.” 

He found a small iron bucket and a 
thin wire cord about a hundred feet long, 
made one end fast to the bucket and the 
other to the rail by the gangway door. 

Then they closed up the Shiela until 
she was practically air tight, rose and 
passed over the lake. Then they dropped 
till the bucket fell on the surface. 

It lay there as if it had fallen on rock. 


Paul made the Shiela take a little jump 
forward, the lip of the bucket caught in 
the fluid and the vessel was dragged 
under. 

“ Got it! ” said Paul as he turned the 
switch and the Shiela rose up out of the 
hot steaming vapors. 

When they got back into pure air 
Marvin opened the door and hauled the 
bucket up about three parts full of a 
greenish, yellowish fluid which was 
rapidly turning into yellowish white 
powder. 

“It’s mighty heavy,” he said as he 
brought the bucket on board. “Why, 
darn it, it has gone solid into a powder! 
Here, Paul, you’re a better chemist than 
I am. Take a look at it.” 

Paul smelt it, picked some out in a 
spoon, and when it was cool enough rub¬ 
bed it with his finger; then he said rather 
unsteadily: 

“ Mother, go and get me some boiling 
water and a basin.” 

“ What’s the matter? ” said Marvin. 
“ Do you think it’s worth anything? ” 

“ Think so, can’t say yet,” he replied 
shortly. 

Mrs. Marvin came back from the 
kitchen with a kettle of boiling water 
and a china basin. Paul tipped out 
several spoonfuls into the basin, poured 
the water on the powder, stirred it up for 
two or three minutes, and strained the 
water off. The powder had now 
changed to a deep red crystalline color 
and form. His hand trembled a little 
as he scraped this aside with the spoon. 

Underneath it lay a layer of what 
looked like dull yellow mud. 

“ I thought so,” he said. “ That lake 
is full of aurous chloride, and that,” he 
went on, stirring the yellow mud, “ is 
pure, finely divided gold and water. 
There’s enough in that lake to buy the 
earth!” 


CHAPTER Y. 

MASTERS OF THE WORLD. 

No one said anything for over a min¬ 
ute. They just looked at one another 
and the few spoonfuls of liquid gold. 

Paul had put in less than a handful of 
the whitey yellow powder, and yet there 
was half an ounce of gold in the basin. 
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“Are you sure, Paul?” said his 
mother. “ Gold! That can’t be possi¬ 
ble, can it? No one ever saw gold in 
such quantities as there must be there.” 

“You’ve hit it there, Shiela,” said 
her husband. “No one ever did see it 
before, and that is just where our luck, 
our wonderful, amazing, incredible luck, 
comes in. Why, Caesar’s ghost, there 
must be hundreds of tons of it in that 
lake! What do you say, Paul—when 
you’ve come out of your trance? ” 

“ Yes, it’s gold,” he replied in a half 
dreaming tone, “ and there’s gold in 
this, too,” he went on, taking up a 
spoonful of the red crystals. “ Not so 
much, but still plenty. This is the tri¬ 
chloride. It will melt away of itself 
soon, and then we can evaporate the 
gold out. 

“ And about the quantity—oh, yes, I 
beg your pardon. Of course there must 
be thousands and thousands of tons of 
it there, and the proportion of gold will 
be about eighty five per cent by weight, 
perhaps more. 

“ Well, mother, you remember I 
asked you would you like to be Mistress 
of the World. Now you are, for if we 
go third shares you’ll have plenty to buy 
it, if you want it.” 

“ Well,” said Marvin in his practical 
voice, “ Shiela, I guess we’ve got to con¬ 
gratulate you on the first result of your 
name child’s maiden voyage so far. We 
three are the richest people on earth 
now. 

“In fact, we’re so rich that money 
hasn’t any more meaning for us. We 
can just play with it, and raise such a 
high toned sort of Cain in the financial 
world that I guess they will soon be glad 
to let us do what we like. 

“ Why, Dumont Lawson and his steel 
trust is a small tradesman compared 
with us now. I owe that gentleman 
one, and John D. Kockefeller another, 
and now they shall have it where the 
turkey got the ax—right in the neck. 

“ Now suppose we turn to and see 
how much gold we’ve got here in this 
bucket. We’ll take it down to the 
kitchen and wash it out there. Great 
Scott, what would the old Forty Niners 
have thought of washing gold out like 
this—half an ounce from a handful! ” 

There was plenty of hot water in the 
6 A 


boiler of the electric stove on which Mrs. 
Marvin did her cooking. She got out 
two large basins, and they proceeded to 
wash out the contents of the bucket. 

When they had separated the sus¬ 
pended gold from the red crystals, Paul 
asked his mother for a saucepan, tipped 
the gold into it, and said as he gave it 
back to her: 

“There, mother, put that on the 
stove. I guess you never had a more 
valuable stew than that. You’ve got 
about two pounds and a half of pure 
gold there—twenty four carat. Say, 
you’ve got eighty ounces at twenty one 
dollars an ounce, so you see that pot is 
worth over eight hundred dollars. Just 
steam the water off and you will have it 
in powder.” 

“ I could go on cooking like this all 
day,” laughed his mother. “Fancy eight 
hundred dollars in about five minutes.” 

“ Yes, and we’ve got this stuff now,” 
said Paul, stirring up the red crystals. 
“ We can’t treat this here, though, be¬ 
cause we’ll have to rig up a furnace with 
a flue to carry off the chlorine gas. 
That’s what stopped us getting into 
the crater, and if any one else has found 
this lake before, I reckon it would have 
driven them off, too.” 

“And a mighty good thing for us,” 
added Marvin, “ but anyhow, they 
hadn’t a genius with them, and I reckon 
they didn’t come exploring in an air 
ship. If it hadn’t been for the Shiela 
we’d never have known what was in 
that lake, even if we had found it. How 
do you feel as a billionaire? ” 

“ Mighty hungry,” said Paul. 
“ Mother, I guess that stew of yours is 
about cooked now, and supper or break¬ 
fast or whatever it is wouldn’t be a bad 
thing just now.” 

All the water had been driven off, 
and the bottom of the saucepan was 
covered with a thick layer of yellow 
powder, almost impalpably fine. In 
fact, when Paul poured it gently out 
into a soup plate some of it rose in the 
air. 

It was gold, chemically divided and 
absolutely pure. Marvin had already 
weighed the plate accurately, and when 
he put it on the scale again the indica¬ 
tor showed that it contained very nearly 
two pounds seven ounces of the pre- 
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c-ious powder. This, at the English price 
of pure gold, worked out at nearly one 
hundred and twenty two pounds ster¬ 
ling. 

“ I should think that ought to pay 
for a supper with a bottle of the best 
thrown in,” said Marvin as he took the 
plate off the scale. “ Now suppose we 
go and mix ourselves a little cocktail 
while our dear housekeeper gets the 
supper ready.” 

In half an hour the table in the par¬ 
lor, as they called the lower cabin, was 
spread with a very dainty little feast, 
and when Marvin had opened the bottle 
and filled the glasses with the very finest 
champagne that money could buy, he 
raised his own and said: 

“Well, here’s to the three richest 
people on earth—our noble selves—and 
the somebody else who, I hope, will be 
sitting one day at the end of this table 
opposite her lord, the conqueror of the 
air.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul, laughing 
and blushing like a girl. “ I hope she 
will. Anyhow, I can give her a bigger 
place in the world now than any of their 
old British dukes can.” 

“ Paul,” said his mother, “ I’m afraid 
you are forgetting that you are half 
British yourself. You know your 
father was an aristocrat; in fact, he was 
only two lives off an earldom.” 

“ That is all right, mother. Any one 
could see that dad was a gentleman, as 
good as the best, or I reckon you 
wouldn’t have married him; but I reck¬ 
on it was the American in me that spoke 
that time. Still, we needn’t worry about 
titles now, sitting here on the throne 
of the kingdom of the air. 

“ And now, Mr. Marvin, as you are 
going to be prime minister, foreign 
secretary, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and lord high everything else, what do 
you propose in the way of opening oper¬ 
ations? ” 

“ Well, you see,” replied Marvin 
slowly, “the discovery of this gold nat¬ 
urally alters everything. The few mil¬ 
lion dollars that I had to begin work 
with on the old basis will look mighty 
like a dirty deuce in a new deck of cards 
now. That means that all our plans 
will have to be altered.” 

“ It’s a terrible responsibility,” said 


Mrs. Marvin, with half a sigh in her 
voice. “ A power greater than all the 
rulers of the world could wield, even if 
they worked together for the same end. 
Do you know, I’m beginning to get a lit¬ 
tle frightened of it already.” 

“No need for that, mother—not yet, 
at any rate,” put in Paul, speaking more 
seriously than before. “.It might be in 
worse hands, I think. Now, if a few of 
our trust monarchs had got hold of it, it 
might be different. 

“ The earth wouldn’t be fit to live in 
in twelve months, except for their 
slaves; but we’re not going to make 
slaves; we’re just going to try to stop 
other people making them. Isn’t that 
so, Mr. Chancellor of the Empire of the 
Air?” 

“ It is, your majesty,” laughed Mar¬ 
vin, nodding at him over his glass. 
“You know my theory that mankind 
can only be ruled properly by a benevo¬ 
lent and intellectual despotism. De¬ 
mocracy is only a makeshift, and a 
pretty poor one at that. It’s just what 
Bismarck called it, ruling a household 
from the nursery. 

“On the other hand, a political or 
military despotism is even worse. Any¬ 
how, they’ve ruined every country that 
has tried them. Now there is only one 
other possible, and that is the despotism 
of money.” 

“ But 6urely, Gillette,” said his wife, 
“ our experience of the despotism of 
money in the States hasn’t been very 
encouraging. You must know as well 
as any one, and better than most, that 
the most soulless tyrant on earth is the 
man who rules by money power.” 

Marvin flushed slightly at this very 
decided home thrust, for he had done 
a little of this same ruling himself, and 
when he replied he spoke slowly, as 
though he were weighing every word be¬ 
fore he uttered it. 

“ You’re quite right there, Shiela, as 
far as your argument goes. I know I’ve 
sinned a bit that way myself. I had to 
keep my end up! It was just a matter 
of competition, and, you see, these 
money kings of our6 have to compete 
among themselves for their millions just 
as small, store keepers have to for 
a few dollars, and where competition 
comes in at the front door, justice and 
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mercy get out at the back, and make 
good time going. 

"These money despotisms are cmel 
and pitiless, because they’re only par¬ 
tial, Decause they’ve to fight one an¬ 
other, and of course in the scrimmage 
smaller people get badly hurt. I grant 
that if it hadn’t been for finding this 
lake we should have been forced to fight 
on the same lines, though we should 
have had a big pull with the air ships 
and submarines. 

" But now, you see, we can’t compete 
with them for money. It would be like 
a man with a hundred million dollars 
playing poker for five cents and open¬ 
ing a pot with a million. We don’t want 
their money. 

"We can’t get covetous any more 
than a man living near an everlasting 
spring can get thirsty. What we’ve got 
to do is to stop these people from ma¬ 
king other folk thirsty.” 

" Then,” said Paul with a smile, " my 
Lord Chancellor evidently believes that 
all human ills can be cured by gold, that 
is to say golden salve properly ap¬ 
plied?” 

"I’m not saying quite that, Paul,” 
the other laughed in reply, " but it can 
do a lot, properly applied, as you say. I 
reckon the world is going to see some 
pretty strange things when we begin 
to flood these gentlemen out with the 
golden tide of their own prosperity.” 

" You’re getting almost poetical, Gil¬ 
lette,” said his wife. "That somehow 
reminds me of the old story about King 
Midas, who wanted everything he 
touched to turn to gold, and then found 
that he had to eat and drink it.” 

" You've got it first time there, 
Shiela,” he replied, " that’s just what I 
mean. These men, myself among them, 
I confess, have in their time sacrificed 
every human consideration to the lust 
of gold getting. Now, with his maj¬ 
esty’s approval and yours, they shall 
have gold. 

"They shall have it until it is as 
common as the dirt in the gutter, till 
the monarch's CTown is worth no more 
than a tramp’s hat. They shall—but I 
guess I’ve done enough preaching for to¬ 
night. Suppose we get down to busi¬ 
ness.” 

" Well, if we do that,” said Paul, " we 


shall still want to listen to you, so I 
shall put the proposition. Say we three 
form ourselves into a trust for the pro¬ 
tection and material redemption of 
mankind from tyrannies of all sorts and 
the inauguration of a new golden age. 

" Our present assets are—the Shiela, 
your millions in coin and securities, and 
a practically unlimited supply of gold, 
which can be worked at no expense, 
and by a couple of men, till the markets 
of the world are flooded out with it. 
Now, what does the Lord High Chancel¬ 
lor propose? ” 

"The first thing to do,” answered 
Marvin, " is to get the charts and find 
exactly where this mountain is. By its 
nearness to the sea I reckon it’s in 
Chile, but, anyhow, it’s a sort of no 
man’s land that people don’t come to 
once in ten years unless they get ship¬ 
wrecked, so we’ve got to do a bit of sur¬ 
veying, and, if we find it is in Chile, get 
a lease for, say a hundred years, of a 
twenty mile strip from the border down 
to the sea, with Mount Kingston, as I 
think we had better call it, in the 
middle. 

" We are sure to find some little snug 
inlet where we can build a port and put 
our submarines together after we have 
brought the parts round the Horn. 
That would be a handier place, too, to 
build the other air ships in. There 
won’t be so many curious eyes about. 

"When we’ve got our lease, and it 
won’t take very much bribery and cor¬ 
ruption in Santiago to get us that, and 
something like sovereign rights as well, 
we’ll start mining operations, just as an 
excuse to put .up our workshops and 
build our quays. 

" You see, we just want the world to 
take us for a couple of cranks who are 
boring holes in these God forsaken 
mountains for the fun of throwing good 
American dollars down them. When 
the world once thinks that, it will take 
no further trouble with us, and Wall 
Street will just wait until Gillette Mar¬ 
vin, ex millionaire, comes round look¬ 
ing for a clerking job.” 

"I see, excellent!” exclaimed Paul. 
"Couldn’t have been better! Still, we 
can’t go to Santiago with an air ship, 
can we, to ask for a mining conces¬ 
sion? ” 
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“I guess not,” said Marvin, with a 
smile; “ they might want her and ask 
for her "with a Maxim gun. No, the 
Shiela must lie pretty low just now, and 
the best place for her is the old shed at 
Lake City. No one there will be look¬ 
ing for a miracle like this unless Jose 
gives the show away, and I guess there 
is not much fear of that. 

“ Then, when we get back, we’ll just 
go to work on our concession, and at the 
same time place orders for parts enough 
to build two more air ships and half a 
dozen of the biggest submarines, to be 
delivered at San Francisco. We’ll char¬ 
ter a steamer there, take our machinery 
and building materials down to Port 
Kingston, bring along a crowd of coolie 
laborers, and get to work on our ma¬ 
chine shops and building docks. 

“ Meanwhile we’ll bore a hole in the 
side of this crater, put a pipe through, 
and run the stuff out into tanks, as if 
it were crude petroleum, mold the gold 
into ingots, and load up the steamer 
with them.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Paul, interrupting 
him, “ but doesn’t it strike you that a 
steamer laden with gold would raise 
rather curious suspicions? What about 
the customs’ examination? 

“ Of course there is no duty on gold 
either in England or America, and I 
suppose we shall operate from both coun¬ 
tries, but if some smart customs officer 
happened on one box of gold and he 
insisted on having the others opened, 
what’s to become of our secret? They 
will begin to ask questions at once, and 
a ship load of gold, say a thousand tons, 
would be mighty awkward to account 
for.” 

“You’re right, Paul,” said Marvin 
after a pause. “ I didn’t think of that. 
Guess I was letting my imagination run 
away with me. What do you propose? ” 

“ It strikes me it would be very much 
easier and safer to make the boring you 
suggest, run the stuff out into tanks or 
ditches, and, when the fused chloride has 
cooled and turned to powder, just dig 
it out, head it up in casks, and ship it 
as fertilizer or something of the sort. 
There isn’t a customs officer on earth 
who would guess what it is. 

“ We could easily hire some of those 
old wharves and workshops down the 


Thames and up the Hudson River, and 
in half a dozen other places, and do our 
separating and melting out right on the 
spot. We could do the same thing in 
France and Spain, and of course the 
more distributing centers we have run¬ 
ning under different names the less 
chance there is of people finding out 
what we really are about.” 

“ Paul,” exclaimed Marvin, filling 
his glass, “ I’ll take a back seat there. 
I drink to that idea of yours; it’s just 
masterful in its simplicity. We’ll do 
it.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Marvin, “ that 
you’ve settled up everything for the 
present, suppose I give you some coffee, 
and we’ll go to bed to dream about more 
marvels.” 


CHAPTER YI. 

THE SPY. 

Nearly eight months of silence and 
strenuous activity followed the return 
of the Shiela from Mount Kingston. 

The survey had proved, first, that the 
mount of the Golden Lake was just a 
few leagues within Chilean territory, 
and, secondly, the fact, which was of 
much more importance, that it was sit¬ 
uated on an island severed from the 
mainland by a very deep but narrow 
channel varying from three to five 
miles wide. 

Between it and the open sea was a 
cluster of a dozen or more smaller is¬ 
lands, all barren and uninhabited, and 
showing, like the Isle of the Golden 
Lake, no traces of human occupation. 

A perfect natural harbor had been 
found less than five miles from the base 
of the crater wall, which a comparative¬ 
ly small expenditure would turn into 
a perfect basin for the submarines. 

Marvin’s agents at Valparaiso and 
Santiago had done their work well, and 
spent a few thousand dollars vfery judi¬ 
ciously. 

The expenditure of a few more thou¬ 
sands secured to the Kingston-Marvin 
Mining and Prospecting Syndicate a 
lease for one hundred years of “ all the 
lands, islands, and territories from the 
Argentine border to the Pacific Ocean, 
between the forty fifth and forty sixth 
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degrees of south latitude, with rights to 
all metals, minerals, and oil deposits, 
and so forth, found in the said terri¬ 
tory ; the right to build all docks, work¬ 
shops, stamp batteries, furnaces, and 
such other works as might be necessary 
to the carrying out of the enterprise in 
view.” 

Further, the sovereign republic of 
Chile undertook to protect the said syn¬ 
dicate against all comers in the peaceful 
possession of said territory, and further 
to permit the syndicate and its officers 
to take all reasonable measures for self 
defense against natives, pirates, etc., 
etc., in the usual terms of such conces¬ 
sions—all of which privileges were sub¬ 
ject to a yearly payment by the syndi¬ 
cate of ten thousand dollars gold into 
the treasury of the Chilean republic. 

Four new twelve knot steamers of 
one thousand tons register had been 
bought and fitted out immediately the 
concession was obtained. These had 
been carrying men and materials from 
San Francisco and Panama to Port 
Kingston, and the Shiela had made sev¬ 
eral rushes southward through the 
night and the upper regions of the air, 
carrying Paul or Marvin or both on 
voyages of inspection, which they took 
very good care should not be suspected 
by any one about the works. 

At the end of eight months three 
more air ships of the type of the Shiela 
had been built. One of them, a magni¬ 
ficent vessel nearly twice her size, was at 
present without name, but Paul hoped 
one day to call her the Lady Margaret. 

Six submarines, each two hundred 
feet long with a capacity of twenty 
thousand horse power and a speed of 
forty knots, were also lying in the basin 
at Port Kingston, ready for action. 

Twenty of the biggest engineering 
firms in the United States had been 
working night and day to turn out the 
parts, and the moment the steamers de¬ 
livered them at Port Kingston an army 
of coolie mechanics had set to work 
under the supervision of Paul and Mar¬ 
vin to get them together. 

No white man was allowed in the ter¬ 
ritory. Not even the officers and crew 
of the steamers were permitted to land, 
and the moment a Chinaman or a Jap 
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showed any signs of understanding what 
he was doing, he was shipped off with a 
pocketful of dollars and a draft to cash 
a few hundred more at San Francisco. 

Of course many rumors concerning 
this extraordinary syndicate had al¬ 
ready begun to fly about the States; but 
so far the keenest witted of the news¬ 
paper men had been baffled in every at¬ 
tempt to get at the facts. 

At length one James K. Hacker, the 
smartest reporter on the San Francisco 
Examiner y took a five thousand dollar 
commission from his proprietors to get 
through the mystery, or, as he put it, to 
get out on the other side of it. 

His features lent themselves to 
Chinese disguise, and he had several 
friends in Chinatown, and these helped 
him for a consideration to ship as a 
Chinese laborer on one of Marvin’s ships 
for Port Kingston. 

He happened to arrive just when both 
Marvin and Paul were there, superin¬ 
tending the final operations of ship¬ 
building and boring through the crater 
wall. 

They were taking a stroll round the 
dock one night, talking over immediate 
plans for the future, and were just turn¬ 
ing a corner of the sheds when Paul put 
his hand on his companion’s shoulder 
and pulled him back. 

“ What’s the matter, Paul?” whis¬ 
pered Marvin. “ Seen anything? ” 

“Look down there in the dark,” 
whispered Paul in reply. “ See, there 
is a man swimming. He’s been on 
board one of the submarines. It’s after 
hours, and no one can get into the dock 
yards but ourselves. That means trea¬ 
son or something like it.” 

“Mighty like it,” said Marvin, put¬ 
ting his hand back to his hip pocket. 
“I don’t like taking human life, but 
that chap’s either got to give a good ac¬ 
count of himself or take a single ticket 
to the other side of Jordan. We’re not 
going to have this show given away just 
when we’re ready to start.” 

“ Not much,” whispered Paul in re¬ 
ply, “ but I don’t think there will be any 
need for shooting. He’s got to come 
this way, and we can easily cover him. 
He must mean something serious or he 
wouldn’t face water as cold as that.” 
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CHAPTER VI ( Continued ). 

TnE SPY. 

T HE two men waited and watched, 
straining their eyes in the moon¬ 
light to find out whether the swimmer 
was alone or not. 

He swam to the slip down which the 
submarines had been launched, and as 
he came out of the water Marvin and 
Paul whipped out their revolvers and 
ran to meet him. At the same moment 
the moon came out bright and clear 
from behind a cloud, and they saw a 
naked, shivering man, with face and 
neck stained the correct Chinese yellow, 
and the rest of his body perfectly white. 

u And who might you be?” asked 
Marvin, covering him with his revolver. 
“ Chinamen don’t count for much down 
here, you know, so you had better speak 
up amd tell us how you lost your pig¬ 
tail.” 

“ Gentlemen! ” he began, speaking as 
well as he could through his chattering 
teeth. 
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“ That will do,” said Marvin. 
“ You’re no Chinaman, and therefore 
you must know that white men are not 
allowed down here. Where are your 
clothes? ” 

“ Up there in the shed, sir, just inside 
the gate.” 

“ Come along and get them, and no 
fooling, mind,” said Marvin as they 
drove him up before them and Watched 
him dress in his Chinese clothes. 

Then they took him to their private 
office, and the explanations began, in 
the course of which Mr. James Hacker 
had to make a clean breast of it. 

When he had finished, Mr. Marvin 
said: 

“ You’ve got sand in you, young man, 
and you deserve to get on; but you 
struck a particularly hard streak when 
you came down here. You’re a brave 
man, and you believe you’ve been doing 
your duty to your proprietors, and so 
we don’t want to abolish you as a 
Chinese coolie unless it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary. What have you found out?” 
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" Well, sir,” replied Hacker, " I know 
you can do as you like with me, so I 
may as well be honest. I’ve been 
through that submarine, and I think I 
know all about her. It’s the fourth visit 
I’ve paid, and I’ve gone through her 
pretty thoroughly.” 

" What were you to get for this trip 
if you put it through all right? ” 

“ Five thousand dollars, and a life in¬ 
surance for ten thousand for my wife in 
case I didn’t get back.” 

" Well, Paul,” said Marvin, " I reckon 
we could do with a nervy man like this. 
He looks honest in spite of his paint, 
and a man who takes on a proposition 
like that has the right sort of grit in 
him. What do you think?” 

“Same thing,” answered Paul. "If 
he’s faithful, he might be a lot of use to 
us, and if he isn’t, he’ll just have to dis¬ 
appear, that’s all We don’t want to 
frighten you, Mr. Hacker,” he went on, 
turning to the reporter, “ but you’ve got 
to understand that you’ve struck a very 
much higger thing here than you had 
any idea of; how big you may learn 
later on if you don’t betray our trust, 
which is the same thing as saying if you 
live.” 

James Hacker was a brave man or 
he wouldn’t have taken that little job 
on, but the passionless coldness of 
Paul’s voice struck a chill through him 
such as he had never felt before. 

" Yes, sir,” he replied, " it seems as 
though I bad, and as I am pretty ob- 
viously bottom dog in this scrap, per¬ 
haps the closer I keep my head shut the 
better.” 

" That’s just it,” said Marvin; " the 
closer you keep it shut, the safer your 
life and the better your fortune will be. 

“ You will now please consider your¬ 
self, and also allow the Examiner people 
to consider you dead. Later on you can 
come to life again, perhaps; meanwhile 
your wife can draw the insurance 
money. That won’t hurt the Examiner 
much, but, anyhow, I own half of it, and 
propose to buy the other half shortly. 

" You will get your five thousand dol¬ 
lars as soon as you sign a contract which 
I shall give you, and you’ll get a thou¬ 
sand dollars extra every year as long as 
vou remain faithful. When you cease to 
be that you will have no further use for 


dollars. Does that suit you, Mr. 
Hacker?” 

" Down to the ground, air,” replied 
the reporter. " I don’t know what 
you're driving at, but it isn’t my busi¬ 
ness to know. Anyhow, that is a fair 
proposition, and I’ll gamble my life on 
my honesty all the time.” 

Paul looked across at Marvin as he 
said this and smiled, remembering that 
other bargain which Marvin had made 
with him. 

" That’s good enough, I think,” he re¬ 
marked. " Mr. Hacker will, I presume, 
sign the contract, and will become the 
confidential agent of the syndicate. The 
undertaking will state, Mr. Hacker, that 
your life is forfeit, and that you have 
sold us your right to live for certain 
cash payments, which will be stated in 
the bond; and the rest, I suppose,” he 
continued, turning to Marvin, * will be 
as we arrange.” 

" l r es,” said Marvin, " that’s so. Now, 
Mr. Hacker, the woTk you’re going to do 
is just this. When you’ve signed the 
bond, you are going to New York to¬ 
night-” 

"What?” exclaimed Mr. Hacker, 
half rising to his feet in astonishment. 
"Did you say New York? But how? 
There isn't a steamer in port now, and 
New Y r ork is over eight thousand miles 
from here. How am I going to start to¬ 
night ? ” 

" That is not a question which con¬ 
cerns you at present, Mr. Hacker,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Marvin coldly. " I told you 
just now that yon had struck a much 
bigger thing here than you expected to 
find. You have your choice between 
blind,unquestioningobedience—and dis¬ 
appearance. We didn’t aBk you to come 
here, but those are the only terms you 
can get away on.” 

"And as I have already agreed to 
them, sir,” said Hacker quietly, "per¬ 
haps I may be allowed to ask what sort 
of work you want me to do.” 

" There’s no harm in telling you 
that,” replied Marvin. "In fact, the 
sooner you know it the better. When 
you land in New York, as you will do in 
forty hours from now-” 

" In forty hours from now! ” ex¬ 
claimed Hacker, jumping to his feet in 
uncontrollable wonder. " What! Eight 
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thousand miles! Say, gentlemen, what 
are you trying to give me? ” 

w The cold truth, Mr. Hacker. Sit 
down and don't worry. It is now half 
past eleven on Wednesday evening. Al¬ 
lowing for necessary preparations for 
the journey, you will find yourself, with 
me, pretty adjacent; to New York at 
midnight on Friday. How you will get 
there is not at present any business of 
yours, but I hope that the fact that you 
will get there will be enough to con¬ 
vince you that vour best hold with ns 
is to go straight.” 

“ I guess if you can do that, sir,” said 
Mr. Hacker, speaking for the first time 
in his life with something like a note 
of fear in his voice, “ you don't want to 
worry any more about my fidelity. 
When I find myself on the side of the 
gods, as they used to say, I reckon I 
shall know enough to stop there. And 
when 1 get to New York? ” 

“ When you get to New York,” con¬ 
tinued Marvin, “ you will find yourself 
alone, with your own intelligence and 
twenty thousand dollars in gold. You 
will also have a copy of the bond which 
I will give you to sign before you go, 
and your business will be just to go 
around and find a hundred or so other 
men like yourself, or as nearly like 
yourself as may be, who are willing to 
sign that bond on the same terms as you 
will sign it. 

“ The pay for faithful service will be 
five thousand dollars a year in gold, 
paid per quarter. The penalty for the 
slightest act of dishonesty will be death, 
and we shall have ample sources of in¬ 
formation, unknown to you, by which to 
learn of any defections either in your 
own case or in your men’s. 

“ They must all be white men, Ameri¬ 
cans or English, and none of them must 
be over thirty, or at the outside thirty 
five, that is allowing you a margin for 
experienced men. You have two months 
from now to do the work in. 

“ The way of doing it will be sug¬ 
gested by your own intelligence and dis¬ 
cretion. You will be watched, but you 
will not be interfered with unless you 
make a bad break, and then yon will be 
pulled up pretty short. 

“ At the end of the two months you 
will take your men, dTeseed a3 laborers. 


to Panama, and there you will find one 
of our steamers ready to take them on 
board. I shall be there to receive and 
go through them, and you will be re¬ 
sponsible for any errors of judgment 
that you may have made.” 

“ It's a pretty tough job, 6ir, I must 
say,” observed Hacker, with a look of 
undisguised admiration at the two 
masters of liis fate, “ but I’m in on it. 
It’s the first show I’ve had to do some¬ 
thing worth doing, and I reckon it’s go¬ 
ing to get done, or I don’t want to come 
out alive at the other end.” 

“ Well, we don’t want anything better 
than that, Mr. Hacker,” said Paul. 
“ You’ve just got to serve us faithfully 
and you will have no more worries for 
the Test of your natural days. If you 
don’t—well, as my friend gave you to 
understand just now, those days woa*t 
be very long in the land—and now sup¬ 
pose we go and have some supper.” 

James P. Hacker had a better supper 
that night than he had had for ’some 
considerable time, living as he had been 
doing on coolie rations. His new mas¬ 
ters treated him royally, and after the 
coffee and cognac he went to Bleep. 

When he awoke he was in a sleeping 
berth in a train running into the New 
York Grand Central Station. 

He didn’t know, of course, that lie 
had been hurled through the air at the 
rate of two hundred miles an hour in a 
bee line from Port Kingston to Albany, 
landed in the dead of night in a lonely 
little road a couple of miles outside the 
city, with Mr. Marvin, properly equipped 
with gripsacks and other impediments. 

Nor did he know that while he was 
sleeping peacefully on a bank by the 
roadside his companion had gone to the 
town and fetched a carriage, in which 
he had been taken as drunk and inca¬ 
pable to the depot—the driver holding 
his tongue for golden consideration— 
and there put on board the train. 

They put up at the Murray Hill Hotel 
that night, and the next morning, after 
breakfast, Marvin fulfilled his part of 
the contract, and started Mr. Hacker 
out to do his work. 

Marvin himself, after a few brief hut 
pregnant interviews with agents sum¬ 
moned by telephone, called a carriage 
and drove off to Wall Street to have a 
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look round and see and hear how the 
financial world had been wagging dur¬ 
ing his absence in the far south. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY COMMUNICATION. 

A pew weeks after the arrival of 
Marvin and Hacker in New York, Lady 
Margaret and her father were sitting 
over their toast and coffee in the break¬ 
fast room at Romney Abbey, one of 
the stateliest of the stately homes of 
England. 

" Well, papa, any news in your let¬ 
ters? ” said Lady Margaret, looking up 
from a pile of her own beside her plate. 
"What is the matter? You look as if 
some one had asked you a riddle you 
couldn’t answer.” 

" My dear Madge, you really seem to 
have made me a special subject for your 
studies in physiognomy,” laughed her 
father. " You’re quite right. I have 
not only had one riddle asked me, but 
many, and I can’t answer any of them.” 

" Nothing serious, I hope, dad. What 
is it—finance or high politics?” 

"To tell you the truth, dear, it’s 
both,” replied the duke, who was be¬ 
ginning to make quite a confidente of 
his brilliant, quick witted daughter. 
"In the first place Sir John Morton, 
the under secretary—this is of course 
strictly between ourselves—tells me that 
France and Russia are both in reality 
quite exasperated over the Japanese 
Alliance, and are intriguing desperately 
to detach Italy from the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, so as to deprive us of our only 
friend in the Mediterranean. If they 
succeeded it would almost inevitably 
mean a European conflagration. 

" Then, again, Germany is so furious 
at the practically barren results of 
Prince Henry’s visit to the States that 
she is more bitterly Anglophobe than 
ever. Of course the German press puts 
the failure down to English influence, 
and it is doubtful if even the Kaiser 
would be strong enough to bring Ger¬ 
many into line with us if the trouble 
really became serious.” 

"Think of the abominable way they 
have behaved about the South African 
War, and all the lies they have told 


about our brave fellows in the field! ” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret, the angry 
tears rising to her eyes as she recalled 
her gallant brother falling dead with his 
body torn by a Boer expanding bullet. 
"We should be very much better with¬ 
out such allies. In fact, I don’t be¬ 
lieve for one moment our men would 
fight beside them. I think they would 
very much rather fight against them.” 

" I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you 
were right, Madge,” said the duke. 
" Germany, or, at any rate, the press and 
the people, have shown up very badly 
over this war. They have been worse 
even than the French, for, of course, 
one would naturally expect them to go 
into hysterics over a thing like this. 

"Then it seems that General Ment- 
schikoff, the new Governor of Man¬ 
churia, has had practically a free hand 
in the Far East, and is using it by in¬ 
triguing for what seems to be neither 
more nor less than an informal alliance 
with that precious old Empress Dow¬ 
ager as a set off to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

" That means, of course, more 
trouble with China in the near future, 
for the old wretch’s influence is 
stronger than ever since the Powers 
made the terrible mistake of permitting 
the legations to recognize her again. 
All together, I’m afraid things are look¬ 
ing decidedly black.” 

" If that’s the case, they certainly do,” 
said Lady Margaret, who, under her 
father’s training, was rapidly arriving at 
a comprehensive grip of international 
olitics. "And now, what about the 
igh finance. You said you were 
troubled about that, too. I hope there’s 
nothing that will affect your proper¬ 
ties? ” 

"Oh, no,” replied her father, "except 
that for some reason or other I appear 
to have been making a great deal of 
money lately. Of course, as you know, 
the stock markets are the barometers of 
the political world, and almost infalli¬ 
bly foretell any depression or disturb¬ 
ance. But for the last week or two 
there have been some extraordinary 
movements which are not to be ac¬ 
counted for in this way. 

" For instance, I hear, not only from 
London and New York, but also from 
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Berlin and Paris, that there has been 
a steady and almost phenomenal rise in 
railways and steamboats, and also in the 
shares of the big construction com¬ 
panies—I mean ship and locomotive 
builders.” 

“ Well, that ought to be good news 
for you, dad. You hold a good many of 
them, don’t you? I’ve noticed, for in¬ 
stance, that American rails have been 
going up very fast. And all the trans¬ 
atlantic lines are up, too.” 

“ That’s curious reasoning for a girl 
of your age, Madge,” said her father, 
not without a feeling of pride, “but still, 
I must say, I would rather see you taking 
an interest in serious things of this sort 
than the fooleries that the modern 
young woman seems to think so much 
of.” 

“ I am only going in the way you 
taught me, dad,” she laughed, “ and it’s 
infinitely more interesting. Still, as for 
the fooleries, you know no one loves a 
good dance better than I do, and you 
also know I can ride and golf and skate 
and steer a boat against most of the 
butterflies, and I’m sure I’m quite as 
well dressed as any of them. 

“ But to return to the muttons. You 
say you’ve made a lot of money out of 
these rises, why, then, aren’t you quite 
satisfied with them?” 

“ Because, my dear Madge, they do 
not appear to be what one may call nat¬ 
ural rises. There is no economic rea¬ 
son for them. 

“ You know the prices of stock rise 
and fall in accordance with definite laws 
unless, of course, a particular market is 
being manipulated for a given purpose. 

“ But there is a general rise over a very 
wide field, and none of my brokers ap¬ 
pears able to give any reason for it. 
That is what puzzles me.” 

“ And yet,” said Lady Margaret, after 
a little pause, “don’t you notice, dad, 
that this wide field, as you call it, is, 
after all, only one field. Railways, 
steamers, shipyards, and locomotive 
construction works, all of which are 
practically engaged in the same work— 
transportation.” 

“ Good heavens! I never thought of 
that, Madge. Why, yes, and, now I come 
to think of it, cable shares have gone up, 
too, and so have Marconis. It almost 


looks as if somebody were trying to 
corner the world’s communications. 

“ But no, that is out of the question. 
Even Dumont Lawson’s so called bil¬ 
lion dohar trust would be a mere flea 
bite to that. It would be impossible for 
a sufficient amount of money to get into 
the hands of one syndicate, or even a 
group, to accomplish such a colossal 
piece of work. 

“However, I suppose we shall learn 
in time. Meanwhile I shall buy you 
Lord Densmorc’s yacht out of the win¬ 
nings. Poor fellow, he’s come sadly to 
grief, but she is a beautiful craft, and 
will just suit us for our next cruise to 
the Mediterranean. And now, Madge, 
what is your news? ” 

“ Well, for one thing,” replied Lady 
Margaret, turning over her letters, 
“ Mrs. Marvin—you know that charming 
woman who went with us on that de¬ 
lightful trip in Colorado, and who after¬ 
wards married the millionaire—has 
taken Grafton House in Park Lane for 
the season, so she will be quite near us. 

“ She writes to say that she is com¬ 
ing over in about a fortnight, and means 
to have a real good time, as she puts it. 
Her husband is coming, too, but only as 
a sort of bird of passage. 

“ She says he is very busy with the 
usual number of irons in the fire, and 
will be constantly flitting between New 
York and London and Paris, and—oh, 
dad,” she went on after a little pause, 
“ an idea has just struck me. 

“ Do you think it would be possible 
to get her presented when I am? She 
is a delightful woman, quite a lady, and 
you know she is connected by marriage 
with the Wyngraves.” 

“H’m, yes,” replied the duke slowly, 
“and why, yes, of course—that son of 
hers, a remarkably smart young fellow 
he was, too—there are only actually two 
lives between him and the earldom. 
Certainly, Madge, I don’t see that there 
will be any difficulty in the way. 
speak to the lord chamberlain about it 
as soon as I get back to town. By the 
way, does she say anything about her 
son? ” 

“ Only,” said Lady Margaret, won¬ 
dering why she felt so pleased at her 
father’s words, “only that he’s been 
down in some outlandish place in South 
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America looking after some mining 
work, and, she says, doing very well in¬ 
deed" 

" Ah," replied her father, " I’m very 
glad to hear it. I think he deserves to 
get on. He seemed to me to have all 
the best of both races in him. 

" It never struck me before that he 
was a Wyngrave. It’s a fine old stock. 
Well, well, it’s just another proof that 
blood will tell, after all." 

Somehow Lady Margaret seemed to 
feel more and more pleased as her 
father went on. She had not seen Paul 
Kingston for nearly two years now, but 
the memory of that moment when he 
had held her hands and looked into her 
eyes on the summit of Pike’s Peak was 
still as fresh as it had been the day 
after. 

"Well, Madge," went on the duke, 
" anything else interesting? " 

" Not much, I think, that would in¬ 
terest you, dad," she replied, turning 
her letters over again. " Oh, yes, here’s 
one from Mrs. Franklin Deventer. 
They’ve taken that big corner house in 
Grosvenor Place for the season, and I 
suppose they are going to make quite a 
considerable splurge, as they say in 
Chicago. I expect they’re more dis¬ 
gustingly wealthy than ever." 

"But, my dear Madge, why disgust¬ 
ingly rich ? There are other rich people 
in the world whom you don’t describe 
in that way. Yout own father, for in¬ 
stance, is not exactly a pauper, and I 
should think Gillette Marvin is worth 
his two millions sterling at the very 
least." 

"And these people are worth their 
twenty millions, I suppose, and they 
work with Dumont Lawson and people 
like that—at least, I mean I don’t like 
their methods, and, after all, I think it 
is quite possible to have too much 
money." 

" H’m," smiled the duke. " I think, 
my dear Madge, that most of us would 
find a little difficulty in drawing the line 
between just enough money and too 
much. You know, when I was a com¬ 
paratively poor second son, I used to 
look forward to five thousand a year as 
an almost impossible dream of wealth. I 
don’t think so now—and if two millions, 
why not twenty or forty? However, 


that’s a very big subject. I presume 
young Franklin is coming with the 
family." 

"Oh, yes," replied Lady Margaret^ 
with a little flush; "he’s coming." 

"I thought he wouldn’t be left be¬ 
hind," smiled her father. " Did it strike 
you, Madge, that he was remarkably at¬ 
tentive to you the last time we were in 
New York? It certainly struck others, 
myself among them." 

"Did it?" said Lady Margaret care¬ 
lessly, still flushing. " Well, yes, I sup¬ 
pose he was; but so were a good many 
others. In fact, I wasn’t at all sorry to 
get away before things became embar¬ 
rassing. I must confess that one eve¬ 
ning during the dance at the British Em¬ 
bassy I was rather afraid that Master 
Franklin was going to commit himself." 

" Commit himself—what do you 
mean, Madge?" 

"Oh, the usual thing,” she replied, 
with an admirable imitation for eigh¬ 
teen of the blas6 woman of twenty five. 
" I do think men might leave one alone, 
at any rate till one has come out prop¬ 
erly." 

" Dear me,” laughed her father, 
"what a grievance! I was under the 
impression that being left alone was ex¬ 
actly what young ladies did’nt want. 

" But seriously, you know, Madge, I 
don’t suppose there are many girls in 
England, even duke’s daughters, who 
would be inclined to turn up their nose 
at young Deventer. He comes of the 
best old Knickerbocker stock, and his 
people, quite apart from their money, 
are as proud as Lucifer-■" 

"My dear dad, for goodness’ sake 
don’t begin matchmaking, if you 
please," she laughed; "it really doesn’t 
suit you, and it isn’t half so interesting 
as politics or finance. At least, it isn’t 
so to me at present. And now I think 
it’s time I went about my household 
duties, and if you’re going to catch your 
train to town, Fd better ring and order 
the horses." 

That afternoon when the duke took 
his seat in his favorite corner of the 
smoking room at the Carlton, a waiter 
brought him a somewhat bulky letter 
bearing the New York postmark. He 
recognized the handwriting of the ad¬ 
dress as Marvin’s. 
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“Dear me—Mr. Marvin—how curi¬ 
ous! Funny we should just have been 
talking about him this morning. Very 
good of him, Fm sure, to take the troub¬ 
le to write such a budget as this—sure 
to be something good in it, too. Marvin 
doesn’t waste his words, especially in 
writing. 

“I wonder the extravagant fellow 
didn’t cable. Well, it has come very 
conveniently, and will help to pass the 
time until those fellows turn up for 
dinner.” 

But before he had read half way 
through the first page, his grace of 
Romney found that the letter was going 
to do a great deal more than merely 
pass the time for him, and as he read on 
he became more and more deeply inter¬ 
ested. 

True, he was somewhat at a loss to 
guess why Gillette Marvin, a man of 
millions who was under no obligation 
whatever to him, should have taken the 
trouble to do this, or should have been 
so gratuitously generous as to send to 
him the almost priceless information 
which the letter contained. Such gen¬ 
erosity, he well knew, was not in accord 
with Marvin’s reputation in the world of 
finance. 

The duke would have been consid¬ 
erably enlightened on the subject if he 
had been present on board the Shiela 
the last time that Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
and Paul had supped together in the 
• lower cabin. 

The letter wag too lengthy for repro¬ 
duction here, but the following are some 
of its most pregnant paragraphs: 

You will have noticed some rather re¬ 
markable movements in the stock markets, 
both on this side and in England and the 
Continent, and it will not have escaped 
your attention that these movements are 
practically confined to descriptions of 
stock connected with transportation and 
communication. 

I can assure your grace on the very best 
authority that, however unaccountable the 
rise may seem, it will be steadily main¬ 
tained for the next four months at least. 
Yon may therefore invest with perfect 
confidence, even at present prices, espe¬ 
cially in transatlantic lines. This infor¬ 
mation is, of eourse, confidential, but it 
is at your grace’s disposal as far as your 
personal friends are concerned. 

Within the next few weeks a steady in¬ 


set of the best European securities, espe¬ 
cially national and state credits, may be 
expected in the direction of London and 
New York, particularly the latter. 

The New Russian Loan which will be 
offered two months hence in Berlin, Paris, 
and London will be a failure. Ample 
measures are already being taken to in¬ 
sure that event. On the other hand, the 
Japanese loan of forty million will be sub¬ 
scribed in gold at least twice over. 

In the course of the year it is probable 
that the United States government will ap¬ 
proach his majesty’s government with pro¬ 
posals for a preferential tariff in favor of 
Great Britain and her dependencies as 
against the impending customs union of 
Europe. Your grace may take this in¬ 
formation as practically definite, and it is 
left to your judgment to approach his maj¬ 
esty’s ministers on the subject in any way 
that you may think best. 

In the event, which is not at all likely, 
of the troubles which are now brewing in 
the far east coming to a head. Great 
Britain may depend with perfect confi¬ 
dence, not only on the moral, but, if neces¬ 
sary, on the material support of the United 
States, provided that she does not en¬ 
tangle herself in any European alliance, 
and, more especially, refrains from enter¬ 
ing into any understanding with Ger¬ 
many. 

Such a course as this would he practi¬ 
cally fatal to any rapproche m ent between 
the two branches of the Anglo Saxon race. 
I would suggest that this is a point of the 
most vital importance for the conufen- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers. 

“Bless my soul” exclaimed the 
duke, as he folded up the letter after 
reading it twice over. “That’s very ex¬ 
traordinary—and yet Marvin is cer¬ 
tainly Hot the man to write like that 
unless he had the best of reasons for 
doing so. He couldn’t have the small¬ 
est possible object m misleading me; but 
why should he favor me with informa¬ 
tion, evidently exclusive and about as 
valuable to a private individual as a 
secret state paper might be? 

“ Why, there’s enough there to set all 
the chancelleries of Europe agog, and 
perhaps start a European war in a week. 
Fortunately, there are no outsiders com¬ 
ing tonight, and so I shouldn’t wonder 
if our little gathering resolved itself 
into something like an informal cabinet 
council.” 

For the duke was dining at the club 
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that night with the under secretary and 
two or three members of the govern¬ 
ment. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MYSTERY IN THE STOCK MARKET. 

The little dinner at the Carlton 
proved, as the duke had expected, a 
function of almost international impor¬ 
tance; but the following day there was 
another little dinner, held in a private 
room at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, which subsequent events proved 
to be of still greater moment. 

There were only three men present. 
One was Gillette Marvin, blue eyed, 
golden bearded, and more boyish look¬ 
ing than ever. 

The man sitting opposite to him was 
a big, burly man, slightly inclined to 
corpulence, with the face of a bulldog 
and the head of a prize fighter. His 
eyes were small and gray and intensely 
bright; his nose thick and prominent; 
his lips full, but not loose, the upper 
covered with a thick gray mustache. 

The lower jaw was heavy, massive, 
and slightly protruding. It was essen¬ 
tially the face of a fighter, the face of a 
man who would take all he could get by 
any means, and hold on to it, bulldog¬ 
like, till a greater strength forced his 
jaws apart, or his grip loosed in death. 

This was Henry Dumont Lawson, 
head of the great steel and iron corpora¬ 
tion which had by this time practically 
absorbed the whole of the hardware in¬ 
dustries of the United States, and was 
rapidly invading the industrial markets 
of Europe. 

It had a capital of more than a 
thousand million dollars, and its net 
profits for the last year had been over 
a hundred and twenty millions. 

It had also just concluded a sort of 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Rockefeller group of companies, and the 
great combine was rapidly reaching a 
position from which it would be able to 
control, not only the principal railway 
systems of the United States, but also 
all the transatlantic traffic, with the ex¬ 
ception of the North German Lloyd and 
the Cunard lines. 

There were indeed already rumors to 


the effect that the North German Lloyd 
were on the point of surrender, under 
threat of a rate war. 

The third man, who was sitting on 
Marvin’s right, was a square built, well 
set up, fair haired, clean shaven man 
of a distinctly Teutonic type. 

His face was almost expressionless, 
save for the inflexible determination of 
the thin, sharp cut lips and the steady 
brightness of the steel blue eyes. This 
was Augustus L. Schmidt, manager of 
the corporation, and Dumont Lawson’s 
right hand man. 

The dessert was still on the table, but 
the time of cigars and coffee had come 
—and also of business. 

It was avowedly a business dinner, for 
Marvin had invited his brother million¬ 
aires for the purpose of a friendly dis¬ 
cussion on certain matters closely af¬ 
fecting their mutual interests. 

The great Dumont Lawson would per¬ 
haps have declined such an invitation, 
even from Gillette Marvin, on some plea 
or other, but for the fact that he and his 
associates were growing a little uneasy 
at the steady and yet unaccountable 
rise in the very class of securities that 
they themselves had been quietly buy¬ 
ing for some weeks past 

For over a month now, the moment 
that any of their agents had attempted 
to purchase railroad or steamer stock, 
large buyings had begun in various un¬ 
known quarters, and prices had gone up. 

It was the same in shares and deben¬ 
tures in construction companies, such 
as Baldwin’s and Cramps’ and the 
Schenectady Works, and only the day 
before a disquieting rumor had reached 
them to the effect that options were be¬ 
ing bought at fancy figures on the out¬ 
put of all the principal shipyards and 
locomotive factories for the next twelve 
month: J c come. 

Evidently there was some big move¬ 
ment goin£ on under the surface which, 
in the circumstances, could only be 
more or less hostile to the interests of 
the corporation. 

Gillette Marvin was *.c r man to in¬ 
vite his financial rivals out to dinner 
for nothing, and so Dumont Lawson 
and his lieutenant had decided to ac¬ 
cept. 

Their host had opened the subject 
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with an almost boyish frankness, which 
immediately aroused their deepest sus¬ 
picions. 

They both knew him as a sort of 
financial brigand, an operator in a 
smaller way than themselves, but every 
whit as pitiless and unscrupulous. 

They were well aware, too, that when 
he once took hold of a thing he was 
never known to let go until he had 
twisted it into the shape he wanted, and 
so they felt that if a fight was coming it 
was going to be a stiff one. 

The calm assurance of his first propo¬ 
sition almost staggered them. 

It was just this—that he, Gillette 
Marvin, should be admitted into the 
inner councils of the corporation with 
a one third interest and sole control of 
that section of its operations which had 
to deal with railways, shipping, and 
cables. 

" That is what I want, Mr. Lawson,” 
he said, “ and so I thought I would ask 
you gentlemen to have a bit of dinner 
with me tonight to see if we could hit 
upon any way of my getting there.” 

If anybody else but a man who had 
made himself famous and feared by the 
daring and splendor of his operations 
during the past two years had made 
such a proposition, they would have 
looked upon it as merely the babbling of 
a madman, but the quiet, even tone in 
which he spoke, the smile under his 
*. mustache, and the cold, clear glint in his 
eyes, showed that he was perfectly in 
earnest. 

Dumont Lawson’s face flushed from 
red to purple, and a pinky tinge crept 
up to the pale brow and sallow face of 
Mr. Schmidt. 

“ Good heavens, sir! ” spluttered the 
president at last. “ I can hardly believe 
that Mr. Gillette Marvin would ask us 
here to waste our time listening to prop¬ 
ositions like that. Are you aware, sir, 
how much it would take to buy a third 
share in the iron and steel corporation, 
if it were for sale—which it is not!” 

“ Somewhere around four hundred 
millions would be about a fair figure, I 
reckon,” replied Marvin as carelessly as 
if he had been talking about ten cents. 

"Well, Mr. Marvin, that might be a 
fair figure if the shares were in the 
market. But you know as well as I do 


that they are not. In short, I may as 
well say, and I think Mr. Schmidt will 
agree with me, that there is no part of 
the stock of the iron and steel corpora¬ 
tion for sale.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Schmidt, in perfectly 
good American, and without a trace of 
German accent. "I reckon that’s so. 
You see, Mr. Marvin, we have our own 
capital fully subscribed among our¬ 
selves. We have certain plans for the 
future which that capital will enable us 
to put through, and, well, without wish¬ 
ing to say anything discourteous, we 
propose to put them through without 
any assistance from outside.” 

" And there’s another thing, Mr. 
Marvin,” said Dumont Lawson, leaning 
back in his chair and taking a volumi¬ 
nous puff at his cigar. “ Since we’re get¬ 
ting to hard business, you will just ex¬ 
cuse my suggesting that four hundred 
million dollars is a pretty big figure even 
for Mr. Gillette Marvin to talk about 
as though he had it right in his wallet.” 

"My dear sir,” replied Marvin, still 
smiling, but looking all the time 
straight into the president’s eyes as 
though he could see through the back of 
his head, " if it were four thousand mil¬ 
lions, or forty thousand millions, it 
would be equally a matter of the most 
perfect unconcern to me.” 

Never had such astounding words been 
spoken in such a calmly careless voice 
within the confines of the United 
States, and these two men, accustomed 
as they were to think in millions and 
tens of millions, were for the moment 
paralyzed by the mention of such im¬ 
measurable sums. 

They stared at each other, bit pieces 
off the ends of their cigars, spat them on 
the floor, took sips of coffee, and looked 
at each other again, and then at Marvin, 
wondering whether they had to deal 
with a madman or a twentieth century 
Croesus. 

" I see, gentlemen, that you don’t be¬ 
lieve me,” said Marvin, breaking the 
silence with one of his tormentingly 
boyish laughs. " Well, of course, if you 
don’t, you don’t, and that is all there is 
to it. 

“ I asked you to meet me here tonight 
hoping that we might be able to join 
our forces on a reasonable basis and 
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work together for the good of humanity 
in general and the American people in 
particular. 

" Tin. sorry. Fd sooner be a friend 
than an enemy, but, as I am a good 
American,, too, if you want a fight I 
reckon youll have it, that is, of course, 
if you can’t see your way to reconsider 
my proposition—which is just four 
hundred million dollars gold for a third 
share in your corporation, and sole con* 
trol of railroads, steamboats, and. 
cables.” 

" Great Scott I” exclaimed Dumont 
Lawson, biting half an inch, off his cigar 
and leaning forward with his big arms 
on the table. " Do you mean that you 
are talking seriously about fighting the 
iron and steel corporation, to say noth* 
ing of the other trusts which you must 
know are allied with it? Why, there 
aren’t dollars enough in the United 
States to do it. I hope you will excuse 
my being a little warm on the subject, 
but really, your proposition is so utterly 
beyond all bounds of common sense that 
I find considerable difficulty in treating 
it at all seriously. What do you say, 
Mr. Schmidt? ” 

" With every courtesy to our worthy 
host, Mr. President,” replied the man* 
ager, " Pm bound to say that I see right 
eye to eye with you there. The thing ia 
just impossible, and that’s about all 
there is xo say, even if Mr. Marvin, just 
for the sake of argument, was actually 
prepared to put the four hundred mil¬ 
lions down in hard money.” 

"I think I said four thousand mil¬ 
lions afterwards, Mr. Schmidt, didn’t 
I? ” observed Marvin softly, shifting his 
eyes from Lawson’s and looking into his 
as though he wanted to see into his soul. 
" Suppose we say forty thousand mil¬ 
lions? No, Pm not joking.” 

“ But, damn it, sir,” Dumont Lawson 
burst out in a passion of anger and 
amazement, " have you found the 
Philosopher’s Stone, or have you the 
world’s gold reserves at your back? 
Four thousand millions—four thou¬ 
sand millions! Oh, say, I guess we had 
better change the subject before we lose 
our tempers.” 

" Well, you’ll excuse me, Mr. Lawson, 
but I can’t see any reason for losing 
one's temper over an ordinary proposi¬ 


tion. The question is whether I am to 
take that as your last word—that there 
is none of the corporation stock for sale, 
and that you are not going to let me in 
at any price.” 

" That's so, Mr. Marvin,” replied the 
president more calmly. " You see, we 
have our business and our own plans, 
and we propose to run them in our own 
way. If it should ever happen that we 
want outside help, why, we should ask 
for it, and one of the first men we should 
ask would be yourself.” 

"I see,” laughed Marvin; "that’s 
straight anyhow. In other words, you 
don’t want me and you won’t have me.” 

He picked up a fresh cigar from the 
table and went on rather more seri¬ 
ously: 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m sorry; but I 
suppose I’U have to take that refusal as 
a declaration of war. I would rather 
have worked with you, but as I mean to 
work anyhow, I reckon I’U have to 
work against you. But as I carry a 
heavier metal than you do—don’t laugh, 
you’ll find it true some day—I’U give 
you a month to think it over in. 

" At the end of that month, my terms 
wiU be one half share, and the position 
which is now so ably fiUed by yourself, 
Mr. President. And now, as you sug¬ 
gest, we will change the subject.” 

"Say, Schmidt,” remarked Dumont 
Lawson to his manager in his private 
room," what’s Marvin on to? What sort 
of a game is he playing? He’s not mad. 
He is one of the hardest headed, hardest 
hearted operators betw een here and the 
Golden Gate; he’s made ten millions if 
he’s made a dollar in the last two years, 
and I've heard on pretty good authority 
that he has had something to do with 
this ridiculous rise in railroads, steam¬ 
boats, and cables, and if that is so he has 
more than ten millions behind him. 

" But four hundred miUions—four 
thousand millions—why, the man must 
be mad, after aU—talking through the 
back of his head like that What do you 
think? ” 

" To tell you the straight truth, Mr. 
President, I don’t know what to think,” 
replied Mr. Schmidt in a somewffiat un¬ 
easy tone. " For my part, I wish he was 
mad; but he isn’t, not by a lot—and yet 
the thing is unbelievable. 
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“ No, sir, I believe it’s just a bluff. 
It can’t be anything else, and it’s just 
the bluff that Gillette Marvin would try 
to play.” 

“I guess you’re right, Schmidt; it’s 
just a bin®, and I reckon we’ll see it.” 

When Mr. Dumont Lawson received 
his first tape message the next morning, 
he found to his amazement that nearly 
all the stocks in which the corporation 
was interested were being bought up 
freely on overnight deals at an apprecia¬ 
tion of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

He telephoned to Mr. Schmidt, and 
told him to have the most searching in¬ 
quiries made as to the buying, and the 
answer came back: 

“ I have had men on it all niglit, but 
they’ve nothing to report. The buyers 
are small firms scattered all over the 
States and in Canada, and they pay cash 
every time. The public is also coming 
in on the rise. Every one seems to 
have good information. If we don’t 
buy now, we shall lose control. Wall 
Street will very likely go mad today 
when the market opens.” 

“Very well,” said Lawson, “we’ve 
got to have them—buy! ” 

When the market opened, the first 
news that flew from lip to lip was that 
a five million dollar buying order for 
transportations, as the railway and 
steamboat group had now come to be 
called, had been placed with three of the 
biggest booking firms in New York, and 
that instructions were to buy quickly 
and at any price. Whoever the foes of 
the corporation were, they not only 
meant business, but they meant putting 
it through quickly. 

Adolphus Schmidt had scarcely ar¬ 
rived, pale and perspiring, on ’Change 
when he heard the alarming news that 
every available share of the descriptions 
he wanted had been “optioned” the 
night before, and was being taken up 
for cash as fast as the transfers could be 
completed. 

There was not a single share on the 
market, and owners were holding on, 
waiting for further development, well 
knowing that the enormous prices gave 
them an ample margin for profit, even 
if the market broke, and of that there 
was not the slightest sign. 

Towards the middle of the morning 
7 A 


Marvin strolled into the Street and met 
Mr. Schmidt talking very anxiously to 
one of the biggest of the railway oper¬ 
ators. 

“ Oh, good morning, Mr. Schmidt, 
good morning, Mr. Sprigge. What’s the 
matter with the market? Here I've 
been trying to buy a few Lake View's, 
Centrals, and Western Unions, just for 
investment, but some one has knocked 
the darned things kite high for some 
fool reason or other. Why, none of 
them would pay an eighth interest at 
those prices. What's got the market 
now ? ” 

“ That's what every one on the Street 
w'ould like to know, Mr. Marvin,” 
snarled Schmidt, with a look of angry 
suspicion at him; “perhaps you could 
give us a tip about it.” 

He was on the point of blurting out 
something about a four hundred million 
share in the corporation when Marvin 
interrupted him with a laugh and the 
remark: 

“My dear Mr. Schmidt, what in 
thunder should I know' about it ? 
Nearly all my interests are down West 
and South, you know. Besides, you will 
admit that I know enough to come in 
out of the wet, and if I wanted rails 
seriously I should bear them first, not 
boost them up to the zenith as some one 
with more dollars than sense seems to be 
doing. 

“ Well, so long, I’m going down South 
tonight. I guess there'll be an al¬ 
mighty slump when some one begins un¬ 
loading.” 

“ Lawson,” said Mr. Schmidt that day 
to the president at lunch, “ I don’t know 
w r ho or w r hat that fellow Marvin has got 
behind him, but I’m absolutely certain 
that he’s the man who is working this 
boost. 

“ Five million dollars’ worth of trans¬ 
portations changed hands this morning, 
and every darned stock was opted. I 
couldn’t get five cents’ worth. I’d give 
fifty thousand to know the facts.’^ 

“I’d give a million,” growled Law- 
son. “ Why, if that’s so, the control is 
gone. Whether it’s Marvin or any one 
e^se, he got up a bit earlier this morn¬ 
ing than we did and just walked ’round 
us. 

“Yes, sir, ’round ns —the iron and 
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steel corporation of America! Look 
here, Schmidt, this is getting serious. 
Call a board meeting for this afternoon, 
and we'll go into the matter thoroughly. 
The board has got to know about 
Marvin's offer some time, and they may 
as well know about it now." 

While the meeting was being held, 
Gillette Marvin was speeding to New 
Orleans as fast as a special could carry 
him. He was on his way to join his 
yacht, which was to convey him to 
Aspinwall, where, as he had already 
been advised by wire, Mr. James P. 
Hacker was waiting for him with his re¬ 
cruits. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER BOMBSHELL. 

The month of grace went by without 
any further startluag developments. 

Transportations stuck at the figure 
they had reached on that fatal morn¬ 
ing in Wall Street when the iron and 
steel corporation had found itself prac¬ 
tically frozen out. 

Towards the end of the month, how¬ 
ever, the invisible power which had then 
paralyzed the market began to make 
itself feit again in new and ominous 
fashion. The New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads sent out orders 
for certain new express and freight lo¬ 
comotives, and their managers and 
presidents were astounded by receiving 
an intimation to the effect that no loco¬ 
motives were available; that all those 
under construction had been bought 
and that the total output of the works 
for the next three years had been pre¬ 
empted by certain firms whose names 
the Baldwin Company were not at 
liberty to disclose. 

Within the same week the American 
Line wanted to place an order with 
Cramp for a new fifteen thousand ton 
liner. The manager was informed that 
it would be impossible to accommodate 
them, as the yards were working to their 
full capacity and would not be in a po¬ 
sition to accept any more orders-for 
two years to come. 

Here, again, the company was not at 
liberty to disclose the names of the 
firms to whose order it was working. 


Inquiries from other yards produced 
almost exactly the same replies. Even in 
England the great building firms had 
been laid under the same mysterious 
embargo. 

Meanwhile the true secret of these 
tremendous operations lay headed up in 
barrels, packed tight in the holds of 
ocean tramps, one of which left Port 
Kingston almost every day, bound 
northward to San Francisco, or south¬ 
ward through the Strait of Magellan, 
en route for New York and London. 

From San Francisco the barrels of 
yellow gray powder—certified, to be 
mineral fertilizers—were shipped across 
to New York, consigned to John K. 
Norton & Co., Hudson Wharf, Ho¬ 
boken. 

Th§ steamers for London discharged 
at Esperance Wharf, Rotheride, a tum¬ 
ble down, forlorn looking structure, 
backed by a group of dilapidated, smoke 
blackened sheds and factories. 

It had been taken at length by the 
Mineral Fertilizer Company, Limited, of 
whom no one could tell anything save 
that it had not offered any shares for 
subscription, and that its list of signar 
tures did not contain a single name 
known to commerce. 

The day that the first of the Kings- 
ton-Marvin freight ships tied up along¬ 
side the Esperance wharf, the Duke 
of Romney received an envelope posted 
eight days before in New York. It con¬ 
tained a single sheet of note paper on 
which were written the pregnant words: 
Your Grace : 

I write in haste to tell you, on the very 
best information, that the market in 
Transportations will break badly in forty 
eight hours after you receive this and 
have cabled me to the effect that you have 
sold all you hold. You had better tell 
your friends to get out, too. 

Faithfully yours, 

Gillette P. Marvin. 

The same morning, allowing for dif¬ 
ference of time, Mr. Dumont Lawson 
received a telegram from San Francisco 
worded thus: 

# Month of grace is up six tonight, your 
time. My terms are now half share arid 
full control of transports and cables. If 
I do not receive acceptance within four 
hours, trouble begins tomorrow. 

Gillette Marvh*. 
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Dumont Lawson held a brief and anx¬ 
ious conference with Mr. Schmidt and a 
few other leading men of the corpora¬ 
tion who happened to be in town, and 
the result was that a couple of hours 
later Marvin received the following 
wire: 

Offer declined; do as you please. 

Dumont Lawson. 

Still, there was yet another lull of 
forty eight hours—forty eight hours of 
silent, oppressive suspense. 

The transportation market was abso¬ 
lutely stagnant; holders wouldn’t sell, 
and buyers didn’t dare buy. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars had been locked up 
for several weeks, and in London hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of pounds were lying 
idle. 

The magnates of the corporation and 
the oil trust, still confident in their mil¬ 
lions, looked upon the non fulfilment of 
Marvin’s threat* as evidence that his 
bluff had failed. 

"I told you that we ought to see 
him,” said Dumont Lawson to the oil 
president after the market had closed 
on the second day. “Well, we’ve seen 
him, and he has gone out like a scared 
rabbit. I guess that is the last we’ll 
hear of Gillette Marvin. He’s been 
working this little game, and I reckon 
it’s cost him about every cent he’s got! ” 

“He’s a nervy chap, though, and it 
wasn’t a bad bluff while it lasted,” said 
the other president. “He’s just the 
sort of man I would like to have in our 
company, and if he wants a billet now, 
I guess he has only got to ask for it.” 

The moment he raeeived Lawson’s 
telegram, Marvin went to the telegraph 
bureau in Market Street with three 
clerks, and for a couple of hours he kept 
the wires of America and the Atlantic 
cables hot with messages. 

Then he took a special train for Lake 
City, put up at his old rooms at the 
hotel, and walked down to the lake. 

At the ferry steps he found Jose 
waiting for him in a boat, and within an 
hour he was shaking hands with Paul 
outside the gangway door of the Shiela, 
lying as snugly in her shed as though 
she had never left it. 

“Well, Paul, how are things going 
down south? Everything fixed up for 
a start, eh?” 


“ Yes,” replied Paul. “ There is not 
much more to do now. All the men 
have settled down to their work very 
nicely, and I have been able to pick out 
some excellent officers.” 

“You feel pretty sure of them, I 
hope? It will be an awkward thing if 
any of them turn crooked after the 
operations begin in dead earnest.” 

“ No, I think you weeded out all the 
suspicious ones at Panama. They all 
signed the declaration quite readily, and 
so of course every man is responsible for 
every one else. Besides, why should 
they risk their lives to play us false 
when they all have the prospect of un¬ 
limited pay? 

“Oh, no, I think we are quite safe 
on that score. But come on board. 
Chin Su, my new Chinese cook, will 
have supper ready in a few minutes, and 
then we’ll make a start. Have you heard 
anything from England? I suppose 
you fixed it up all right for the duke? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I had a cable from him just 
before I left San Francisco, to thank 
me for the hint to get out. I reckon 
he’s made a pretty good pile by this 
time. The slump starts in New York 
tomorrow morning. The agents have 
started paying in gold in London and 
New York this week, and I have opened 
up another conversion place at Antwerp. 
I thought that would be handier than 
Paris.” 

“ That sounds .all right,” said Paul. 
“ I’ve been shipping the stuff off at the 
rate of about two thousand tons a week, 
and the old lake is as full as ever. I 
reckon it just bubbles up out of the 
volcano as fast as ever we take it out. 
By the time we get to London there will 
be about ten thousand tons on the way.” 

“ Ten . thousand tons—say seven 
thousand tons net gold! Well, I reckon 
that will do to go on with. It’s enough 
to flood out all the markets in the world. 
By ‘the way, you’re a nice sort of boy— 
you haven’t asked anything about your 
mother yet.” 

“Just going to,” said Paul. “Why 
didn’t she come with you?” 

“Well, there wasn’t any point in 
hustlipg her down and back again in 
such an almighty hurry when she’s got 
lots more important things to attend to 
in New York. You see, she’s got the 
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house in Madison Square to fix up; then 
there's her fit out for Europe, and all 
the arrangements to make about the 
.London house as well, and you bet she's 
just reveling in it" 

" Well, that's good hearing," laughed 
Paul. " As long as she is enjoying her¬ 
self, that is all right. And now, when do 
you want to get back to New York? " 

"Eight days from now will just do 
me," replied Marvin. "Express I is 
ready and taking in freight, and she is 
about booked up full, I believe, although 
we haven't advertised yet. The notices 
will be out tomorrow. She sails on the 
fifteenth, the same day as the Deutsch- 
land. 

"We are guaranteeing a hundred 
hour passage from Sandy Hook to 
Southampton, passage money returned 
if we don't do it. I guess the shipping 
trust is going to sit up and scratch its 
head pretty hard tomorrow morning, 
though of course no one will believe us 
until we have done it. 

" Sorry you can't come with us, Paul, 
we'll have quite a sport with the old 
Deutschland. Oh, by the way, that re¬ 
minds me; the Franklin Deventers are 
going over by the Deutschland. They've 
taken a big house in Groevenor Place, 
and mean to make a considerable splash, 
by all accounts." 

"Oh, yes," 6aid Paul, suddenly be¬ 
coming grave, "and of course young 
Franklin is going with them? " 

" Well, you don't suppose he is going 
to stay around New York while his 
people are over in London renewing the 
acquaintance of His Grace of Romney 
and Lady Margaret. Well, never mind, 
Paul; you will only be out of the run¬ 
ning for a bit, and, remember, you will 
have your mother there, and you 
couldn't have any better ally than she. 

"Then remember, too, that it won't 
be very long before your majesty makes 
his royal entry into Europe as Lord 
Paramount of the Air; and when you 
do that, I reckon Master Franklin 
Deventer will take a back seat." 

"I'm not so sure about that," said 
Paul rather gloomily. " I don't believe 
air ships or tons of gold, or anything 
else, would have the slightest influence 
with Lady Margaret if she preferred one 
man to another. She's not that sort. 


"However, that's not the subject at 
present. It's as likely as not she has 
forgotten all about me. Suppose we 
get to supper and make a start? " 

"I hardly think, somehow, she has 
forgotten you, Paul," replied Marvin as 
they moved towards the table, "but 
anyhow, you'll soon have a mighty big 
show for bringing yourself back to her 
ladyship's recollection. You see, when 
we're once fairly started, there is no 
need for any further concealment about 
the air ships. The only thing we want 
to keep out of sight for the present are 
the submarines. I hope you are quite 
sure that you can trust your captains 
with them." 

"Absolutely," said Paul as they sat 
down. " They have no interest in going 
anything but straight, and if they had, 
they couldn't do it, simply because no 
one knows the secret of the converters 
but our two selves, and therefore^ when 
they came to the end of their present 
stock of fuel, they would just have to 
come to the top and lie there until some 
one picked them up. They all know 
that, so I think we can depend upon 
them turning up at the depot at the 
proper time." 

Immediately after supper the Shiela 
rose from the shed and began her south¬ 
ward journey at full speed. On the 
afternoon of the following day she came 
to rest in her quarters under the crater 
wall. 

The last of the cargo ships was just 
ready to sail for the Thames, and she 
was sent off the next day. 

Marvin and Paul then made a final 
inspection of the hundred men under 
flie command of James P. Hacker, now 
the most devoted and enthusiastic of all 
the servants of the syndicate. They 
were as likely looking a lot of men as 
could have been picked off the three 
continents. 

Adventurers to a man, they had em¬ 
barked on this extraordinary campaign 
with a whole souled enthusiasm which 
was perhaps a better guarantee of their 
trustworthiness than the death bond 
which they had signed and sworn to. 

About half were English, and half 
American. Each submarine carried a 
captain, lieutenant, a chief engineer, 
and six men. The largest and most 
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powerful of them was commanded by 
Commodore Hacker himself. 

Paul commanded the Anonyma, as he 
had named the magnificent craft which 
was to be the flag ship of the air. He 
had a captain, two lieutenants, two en¬ 
gineers, and six men to work the pneu¬ 
matic guns and aerial torpedoes in case 
it became neces- ry to resort to force. 

The other t!. . air ships were left at 
Port Kingston under the charge of their 
captains and the remainder of the men, 
with orders to hold the port and prevent 
any access to the Mount of the Golden 
Lake at all hazards. 

On the morning of the fifth day the 
submarines started with orders to ren¬ 
dezvous at an island off Nova Scotia, 
which Marvin had leased for fifty years 
from the Canadian government. 

The same night, after a farewell sup¬ 
per to the temporary exiles, the 
Anonyma rose into the air and headed 
direct for New York at a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour. Forty eight hours 
later she deposited Marvin in a lonely 
valley in the Catskills, whence, with 
Paul, he walked to a station on the West 
Shore line and took train for New York. 

As he fully expected, he found the 
Empire City in a state of almost frantic 
excitement. 

The slump had been running a week 
now, and panic reigned supreme. The 
bottom had fallen out of Transporta¬ 
tions, and they were not salable at any 
price. 

On the first day of the slump there 
had not been a very great reaction un¬ 
til it was known that London and Paris 
were selling heavily. Then came the 
rush. For the moment the iron and 
steel corporation,,the oil, the shipping 
trust, and the Vanderbilt group did 
their utmost to stop the downward ran, 
and on the second day succeeded in 
achieving a slight rally; but after that 
blocks of shares of five hundred, a thou¬ 
sand, and two thousand each were flung 
upon the markets as though the scrip 
was only so much waste paper. 

Other stocks, even the most heavily 
gilt edged, went down in the universal 
panic, and yet—strangest feature of the 
situation—the gold reserves at the 
banks kept on rising, fed from unknown 
sources. 


Gold bullion was pouring into the 
Washington mint by the hundred 
weight at a time all through office hours, 
and the assay office was kept busy test¬ 
ing and stamping bars of gold to the 
amount of nearly a ton a day. 

Meanwhile the same thing was hap¬ 
pening in London, Paris, and Brussels. 
The money markets of the world were 
in a state of absolute demoralization. 

The most experienced and best in¬ 
formed operators were as utterly bewil¬ 
dered as the merest amateurs. Confi¬ 
dence, even in the most firmly estab-. 
lished firms, was shaken. 

No one knew which class of security 
would be attacked next. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds had been lost in a 
few weeks—vanished no one knew 
where. 

And yet, to set against all this, there 
were other features, absolutely contra¬ 
dictory, which made the situation all the 
more bewildering. 

In the first place, the gold reserves in 
England, the United States, and in 
Canada were rising with a steadiness 
and rapidity unparalleled even in the 
golden days of Forty Nine and Fifty 
One, when California and Australia 
gave up the secrets of their treasure 
houses. 

But this gold did not get into circu¬ 
lation. It was simply held to the order 
of certain firms acting for principals 
whose names they were not permitted to 
disclose. 

At the same time;, while industrials, 
steam lines, and railways were in a state 
of chaos, British consols. United States 
stock, India four per cents, and all Brit¬ 
ish and Colonial inscribed stock had 
been climbing steadily since the panic 
began. 

Consols had jumped in a week from 
ninety four and seven sixteenths to a 
hundred and ten and a half, and other 
government securities had risen in pro¬ 
portion to almost prohibitive prices. 

Then on Monday, the twenty fifth of 
May, another bombshell fell on the com¬ 
mercial world of New York. It took 
the form of a very simple and brief an¬ 
nouncement in the papers which ran 
thus: 

The Atlantic Express Company’s Ex¬ 
press I will leave the company’s wharf 
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at 4 p. m. tomorrow. All berths are now 
taken, and no more freight can be re¬ 
ceived; but other ships of the company. 
Express II and Express III, are now com¬ 
pleted, and passages and freights may be 
booked at the office, and cabins secured at 
all principal hotels and through Messrs. 
Cook and Gaze. 

These vessels are guaranteed to do the 
trip from Sandy Hook to the Needles in 
one hundred hours. Passage rates the 
same as by other first class lines. Money 
returned in full if the guarantee is not 
kept. 

Express II will sail at noon Saturday, 
and Express III at noon Tuesday, and the 
company will maintain a try weekly ser¬ 
vice until the completion of vessels now 
building makes a daily service practi¬ 
cable. 


the actual state of affairs. The state¬ 
ment, if true, spelled ruin. 

All sorts of rumors had been flying 
about since it had become known that 
three magnificently appointed vessels of 
ten thousand tons had been launched 
from Cramp’s yard, but when Express 
I had come round from Philadelphia 
to take her place at the express wharf, 
and it was found that she was not driven 
by steam, since she had no funnels, 
amazement became mingled with dis¬ 
may, and ship owners and managers of 
lines began to ask themselves and each 
other: 

“ What if this mysterious company 
had come into possession of some new 
motive force which would end the era 
of steam and make every steamship that 
floated worthless except for freight 
carrying? ” 


To say that consternation reigned su¬ 
preme in the shipping offices that night 
would be only a feeble description of 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN OCEAN RACE. 


T HE memorable morning of Tuesday 
the 26th of May broke in a swift 
flood of sunlight over the stately Em¬ 
pire City. 

Alongside the Hamburg American 
wharf on the Hoboken side lay the huge 
Deutschland, the greyhound of the At¬ 
lantic, the smoke curling in light 
wreaths from her four gigantic funnels. 

She was to sail at nine o’clock. Almost 
exactly opposite to her on the New York 
shore lay the long, white, yacht-like 
shape of Express I. She was built 
somewhat after the same model as the 
Empress boats of the Canadian Pacific 
Line, with overhanging prow and very 
fine lines fore and aft. 

She carried four tall masts, and, save 

*Tkis story began in the December issue tf Ths Argosy. The two back numbers will be mailed to any 

address on receipt ef 20 cento. 


for the absence of funnels, her appear¬ 
ance was that of an ordinary steamer. 

The announcement of the day before 
had, of course, been taken as a direct 
challenge to the great record breaker, 
hitherto undisputed queen of the West¬ 
ern Ocean, and sporting New York was 
rapidly losing its head over the excite¬ 
ment of the event. 

The Deutschland had just lowered 
her own record to a hundred and thirty 
hours, and here was this mysterious 
stranger, driven no one knew how, lying 
smokeless and silent at her berth, ready, 
according to the advertisement, to cut 
even that record down by no less than 
thirty hours. 

On the whole, the betting was strongly 
in favor of the ship which had proved 
what she could do; but there was a dis¬ 
tinct reaction when Gillette Marvin 
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strolled into the Union Club about ten 
o’clock on the Monday night, and, after 
casually remarking that he was taking 
his wife to Europe in the Express, be¬ 
gan raking in all the bets he could get 
against the mysterious craft. 

At the end he stood to win nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars or to lose fifty 
thousand. 

The next morning the odds had short¬ 
ened to two to one on the Deutschland, 
and Marvin had asked the whole crowd 
to lunch at one o’clock the next day on 
board the Express. 

Soon after eight next morning he 
turned up on the Deutschland to say 
good by to the Deventers and several 
other friends and acquaintances who 
were going over on her. 

There is perhaps nothing more excit¬ 
ing than a frankly declared ocean race, 
for in no other form of racing are such 
large numbers of people personally con¬ 
cerned, and consequently the excitement 
on board the Deutschland far exceeded 
that of an ordinary departure. 

The challenge of the Express Com¬ 
pany had been tacitly accepted. During 
the night extra quantities of the finest 
steaming coal had been taken on board, 
and the captain had shipped as extra 
hands twenty four of the best stokers 
that could be found in New York. 

“ And so you really think, my dear 
Mrs. Marvin,” said Mrs. Deventer, 
“ that you are going to cross the Atlan¬ 
tic in a hundred hours and get into 
Southampton thirty hours ahead of the 
fastest liner afloat? Really, it seems a 
hit incredible, doesn’t it? ” 

“ More like impossible, I should be in¬ 
clined to say,” chimed in Miss Eirene 
Deventer, with ever so slight a curl of 
her beautiful lip. “For my own part, 
! shall be inclined to believe it when I 
see the Express waiting for us alongside 
Southampton quay. A steamer that 
isn’t a steamer, and has no funnels and 
doesn’t go by steam, is just a little bit 
too Jules Verney for me. How do you 
drive her, anyhow? ” 

“ With screws, I believe,” replied Mrs. 
Marvin, “but how the engines work I 
really can’t tell you.” 

“And I guess if you could, you 
wouldn’t, would you?” laughed Miss 
Deventer not over pleasantly. “ Well, if 


you get across to Southampton safely, I 
suppose we shall meet some time.” . 

“ We shall meet before then, I hope,” 
said Marvin. “ We are taking the same 
track as the Deutschland, and we hope 
to be somewhere alongside about sun¬ 
rise on Saturday off the Lizard. You 
see, we are giving you a pretty long 
start—over thirty hours out of a hun¬ 
dred and thirty—so I reckon we will do 
pretty well if we overhaul you there by 
daybreak Saturday morning.” 

“ Well, Mr. Marvin, I must say you 
seem to have pretty considerable confi¬ 
dence in this new craft of yours, if it is 
yours, as people seem to say,” observed 
Franklin Deventer, “ and if you haven’t 
got your book full-” 

“ That is all right, Mr. Deventer,” re¬ 
joined Marvin quickly, taking out his 
pocketbook. “The Express is not my 
boat, but I don’t mind saying that I 
have shares in the company, and as for 
bets—well, I am just taking all that 
come along. What is yours?” 

“I’ll lay you twenty five thousand 
dollars to ten that you don’t get over in 
a hundred hours, and another twenty 
thousand to fifteen that you don’t see 
the Deutschland till you find her along¬ 
side Ocean Quay, Southampton.” 

“ I’ll take them both, Mr. Deventer,” 
said Marvin, jotting the figures down, 
“ and I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll hold 
the Express special for you at South¬ 
ampton and land you in London two 
hours ahead of the Hamburg American 
train. Well, now, there’s the bell, and 
we’ll have to be getting ashore. 

“ Hope you will have a pleasant voy¬ 
age and a quick one. I hear Captain 
Adler has laid himself out for another 
record run, so I guess we may have quite 
an exciting time between the Lizard and 
the Needles. 

“Hello, Mr. Schmidt! Good morn¬ 
ing, I didn’t know you were going 
across. Little pleasure trip, eh—after 
the trying times we have been having 
lately? ” 

“ Oh, good morning, Mr. Marvin,” re¬ 
plied the other with a fairly successful 
assumption of cordiality. "Why, yes, 
I only made up my mind last night. 
Partly a little business, partly a pleas¬ 
ure trip as you say. Some of our inter¬ 
ests on the other side want looking up. 
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as they do every now and then, you 
know, and it’s best to see after that sort 
of thing yourself.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” replied Marvin, 
shaking hands with him. “Now then, 
my dear, there’s the second bell. If 
you will finish your farewells we had 
better hurry. We don’t want to cross 
in the Deutschland this time.” 

“ Not exactly,” said his wife as she 
finished her hand shakings. 

Ten minutes later the Deutschland’s* 
whistle sent a hoarse booming roar 
across the river. It sounded like a blast 
of defiance hurled at the silent Express. 

At five minutes past ten a message 
was received from Sandy Hook to say 
that the Deutschland had passed, and 
the news was immediately flashed over 
the wires of the American continent and 
under the ocean to England and Ger¬ 
many. 

After that all interest centered in the 
beautiful challenger, who was now 
rapidly taking in the last of her freight. 
At nine o’clock the next morning the 
Express was thrown open to her passen¬ 
gers and their friends, and Marvin also 
invited several of his business acquaint¬ 
ances to inspect the new marvel of the 
sea. 

The first thing that struck all the vis¬ 
itors was the immense amount of room 
devoted to passenger accommodation. 

The staterooms were twice as large 
as those on the biggest liners. Only first 
class passengers were carried, and there 
was ample accommodation for a thou¬ 
sand of them. 

There were no engines or boilers vis¬ 
ible, and no smoke or steam or smell 
of oil and grease. There was not even 
a trace of smoke from the kitchen. 

In fact, from stem to stem there was 
not a coal fire or an oil stove on board 
her. 

From the promenade deck to the 
lower the visitors were at liberty to 
wander where they would, but the 
secrets which the lower deck covered re¬ 
mained secrets. 

In fact, Marvin had caused it to be 
quite distinctly understood that no ques¬ 
tions with regard to the motive power of 
the ship were expected, and that, if 
asked, they would not be answered. 

Precisely at fifteen minutes to three 


a deep, mellow boom sounded from the 
huge whistle on the foremast, high up 
above the navigation bridge. 

People looked up for the steam, but 
there was none—only a blast of invisible 
air. The guests at once began to file 
down the gangway on to the wharf. 

Presently a bell tinkled in the depths 
of the great ship, a broad stream of 
foam rushed out from under her stern, 
and the Express, driven by her invisible 
energy, glided away down stream. At 
four o’clock precisely a message was re¬ 
ceived announcing that she had passed 
Sandy Hook. 

Meanwhile, far away on the summer 
sea, the Deutschland was flinging the 
ocean leagues behind her, as even she 
had never done before. Although no 
one on board her, and least of all her 
captain and officers, believed for a mo¬ 
ment that her mysterious rival would 
really accomplish the unparalleled feat 
of crossing the ocean in a hundred 
hours, still every one clearly understood 
that a serious and determined effort was 
to be made to depose the great German 
liner from the queenship ot the seas. 

Moreover, the glamour of the un¬ 
known was about the Express. She was 
a floating mystery, and, after all, there 
was no telling what she really could do. 

Added to this, a considerable number 
of the anxious millionaires on board had 
an uncomfortable consciousness that 
Gillette Marvin was hardly the man to 
put his millions, as he must have done, 
into such a venture as this without feel¬ 
ing pretty confident of at least some 
definite measure of success. 

Never was so much money gambled 
and spent on an Atlantic voyage before. 
The ship had scarcely started before a 
committee of millionaires was formed 
in the smoking room which resolved to 
send a thousand dollars a day down to 
the engineroom for every knot over the 
six hundred and twenty covered in the 
twenty four hours, and a final bonus of 
five thousand if the Deutschland passed 
the Needles ahead of the Express. 

At noon on Wednesday the captain 
announced amid a scene of enthusiasm 
that the total run was seven hundred 
and forty two miles for the twenty seven 
hours, and this gave a speed of very 
nearly twenty four knots an hour, ai- 
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lowing for the necessary slowing down 
in the river and while passing through 
the Narrows. 

The weather was absolutely perfect— 
smooth sea and clear sky, and light 
westerly breezes, which, of course, be¬ 
came head winds for the great liner, 
rushing eastward as she was doing at a 
speed of nearly thirty statute knots an 
hour. 

Everything worked with perfect 
smoothness. The engineroom staff 
toiled day and night to keep every por¬ 
tion of the giant engines in perfect con¬ 
dition, for the slightest mishap would 
mean either a stoppage or a loss at best 
of two or three knots an hour. 

The stokers labored incessantly in 
shifts of three hours each, hurling coal 
into the insatiable furnaces, and raking 
out the grates so that every possible unit 
of heat could be got out of the fuel. 

Day and night the passengers stood 
round the engineroom skylights and 
watched the giant piston rods leaping 
up and down like the shining arms of 
steel Titans. Some of the more anxious 
timed them with stop watches, and 
looked personally aggrieved if they 
seemed to fall behind by a fraction of a 
second. 

Every minute the surplus steam 
hissed from the safety valves, and on 
the second day out a deputation actually 
waited upon the captain with the sug¬ 
gestion that they should be lashed 
down in the old Mississippi style; but 
this proposition Captain Adler, keen as 
he was upon the record, was obliged 
to decline. 

Twenty four knots were all he could 
promise, and that she was making con¬ 
sistently, and if the Express had really 
given them thirty hours’ start it would 
be impossible for her to overtake the 
Deutschland unless her propellers drove 
her through the water at a speed of at 
least thirty five knots an hour. 

Morning after morning dawned 
bright and clear over the calm sea, and 
still the telescopes and long range 
binoculars which were so anxiously di¬ 
rected astern failed to show the threat¬ 
ened white shape looming up out of the 
west. 

A hundred and fifty miles from 
Land’s End a wireless message was 


ieked up which stated that the Express 
ad left New York punctually at three 
on the Wednesday, and had passed 
Sandy Hook inside the hour. 

“ That doesn’t cut any ice,” remarked 
Franklin Deventer to Mr. Schmidt as 
they met on deck in the early dawn of 
the fifth day; "I reckon he’s got to 
quicken up a lot on that before he over¬ 
hauls us now.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mr. Schmidt, 
“he’s got to do some pretty smart 
steaming, or whatever he does, to get 
in tomorrow. As for today, why it’s 
just ridiculous. Another of Marvin’s 
bluffs, and I reckon our money is on the 
right horse this time.” 

But breakfast was scarcely over when 
the Marconi receiver in the captain’s 
room began to buzz and click again, 
and the operator spelt out the ominous 
message: 

“ Marvin on board Express I, a hun¬ 
dred miles east, desires compliments to 
captain and passengers ana hopes to 
join Deutschland off the Lizard.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MOST MARVELOUS OF MIRACLES. 

“I don’t believe a word of it, I 
think those Marconi people are working 
off a bit of a racket on us! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Franklin Deventer as he went with 
Mr. Schmidt into the smoking room, 
where there was already quite a crowd 
of anxious looking men discussing the 
ominous news. 

“ That is just what I think about it,” 
said Mr. Schmidt angrily. “ Why, the 
thing is impossible—outside all reason. 
If one part of the message is true, the 
other can’t be. If this thing left the 
wharf on Wednesday at three o’clock, 
and she is now a hundred miles astern 
of us, it means that she’s steamed about 
two thousand knots in ninety hours. 

“Well, if that message is right, he 
must have been moving through the 
water at, at least, thirty six knots an 
hour, and, so far as I am concerned. I’ll 
believe the darned thing possible when 
I see it.” 

“ That’s so! ” exclaimed a grave look¬ 
ing United States Senator, who waa in 
the gamble for ten thousand dollars. 
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“ Just what I think/* added a well 
known Wall Street plunger, who stood 
to win orer a hundred thousand if the 
news was false, or to lose nearly half a 
million if it was true. “ I reckon that 
is about the size of it. Why, the fastest 
destroyer afloat couldn’t do it on a 
river.” 

All the same the plunger looked over 
his book with somewhat anxious eyes, 
and his fingers trembled a little as he 
turned the pages. 

“What does the skipper say about 
it?** exclaimed Franklin Deventer, Jr., 
who had also plunged very considerably 
against the apparent impossibility; 
“ and are they whooping her up all she 
is worth? She don’t seem to me to be 
shivering quite so much as she was yes¬ 
terday. Oh, here he is. Well, captain, 
what sort of a rag are the Marconi peo¬ 
ple working off on us? ” 

There was an instant hush in the 
chorus of half angry, half incredulous 
exclamations as Captain Adler entered 
the smoking room. 

He was looking very grave. 

The smoking room crowd at once 
shaped itself in a semicircle round the 
captain to listen to the words of fate 
which were about to fall from his lips: 

“Gentlemen,” he began slowly and 
even a little huskily, “I regret very 
much to be obliged to say that I see no 
reason for disbelieving the message 
from Land’s End.” 

He was interrupted by a loud and 
prolonged “ phew ” of amazement from 
the crowd, followed by several much 
more definite expressions of anger and 
disgust Which may be left to the im¬ 
agination of the reader. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” Captain Adler 
continued, “ I can well understand your 
feelings, and I know that you can sym¬ 
pathize with mine. Immediately after 
receiving the message I asked for con¬ 
firmation. I have just had an answer 
stating the message to be perfectly au¬ 
thentic, and further informing me that 
the station has been in communication 
with the Express for nearly an hour. 

“It deeply grieves me, gentlemen, I 
can assure you, but still, it seems plain 
that this extraordinary craft must have 
traveled from New York at the amazing 
speed of nearly forty knots an hour, or 


more than one and a half to our one, 
and at that rate—unless something hap¬ 
pens to her—I’m afraid it is only too 
certain that she will keep her appoint¬ 
ment with us off the Lizard.” 

The captain’s little speech was fol¬ 
lowed by a silence of blank dismay. In 
the saloon alone something like two 
million dollars had been laid against the 
Express even getting in first, and quite 
another million against her catching the 
Deutschland at the Lizard; and the sec¬ 
ond cabin was heavily hit in proportion. 

But there were infinitely greater in¬ 
terests than the individual bets at stake. 
A hundred hour passage from Sandy 
Hook to the Lizard meant the loss of 
tens of millidns of capital on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and that, to many a 
man on board the Deutschland, meant 
absolute ruin. 

Meanwhile, the unbeaten Greyhound 
was doing her best, and doing it 
gallantly. The saloon had already paid 
over thirty thousand dollars to the 
engineroom, and now another message 
was sent down, raising it to fifty thou¬ 
sand if the Deutschland passed the 
Lizard first, and a hundred thousand if 
she won the race at the Needles. 

She was still a hundred miles west¬ 
ward of the Land’s End, and now, for 
the first time, she met the heavy cross 
roll coming northward from the Bay of 
Biscay. 

This, of course, was all in favor of 
the sixteen thousand tonner as against 
the ten thousand tonner. In fact, the 
great ship hardly felt it, and no one on 
board even noticed it, so intense was the 
excitement which possessed every one 
from the saloon deck to the steerage; 
and in an hour she had swirled through 
it and entered the smooth waters of 
the Channel. 

Land’s End was still some miles dis¬ 
tant when the Marconi receiver began to 
buzz again: 

“Express reports she can see your 
smoke; you will probably sight her in 
half an hour.” 

It seemed incredible, and yet there 
was now no reason to doubt. Still, a 
stern chase is a long chase, and only two 
hours and a half of steaming lay be¬ 
tween the Deutschland and the Lizard 
lights. 
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Every man who could get his work in 
at the furnace was slaving away as 
though his life depended on it. 

A few minutes after she had settled 
down into the smooth water of the 
Channel, the chief engineer came up to 
announce that she had reached the 
twenty fifth knot. 

More by way of relieving their feel¬ 
ings than anything else, several of the 
passengers raised a cheer at this, but it 
had hardly died away when young 
Franklin Deventer, who was up in the 
mizzen shrouds with a powerful binocu¬ 
lar telescope, screamed out in a voice 
shrill with passion: 

“ There she comes - and sink 

her! ” 

Something like a groan rose from the 
deck. 

Women turned white, and some found 
relief in tears. Others began to laugh 
hysterically. 

Men went pale and looked at each 
other with fiercely questioning eyes. 
Some shouted out wild oaths which they 
would never have dreamed of uttering 
in the presence of women, others turned 
away alone and cursed everything that 
floated on the waters under their 
breath; and some of the hardiest sports¬ 
men walked off stolidly to the smoking 
room and ordered drinks. 

Then there was a general rush aft, 
and every point of vantage was crowded 
with men and women, and bristling with 
telescopes and field glasses. 

Yes—it was only too true. Far away 
astern, a tiny white speck gleamed out 
every now and then in the brilliant 
sunshine, rising and falling on the cross 
channel swell. 

If it had been a steamer they would, 
of course, have seen its smoke long ago; 
but now at the most it was only twenty 
miles away. Still it was over seventy 
five miles to the Lizzard yet, and a 
vessel traveling nearly thirty miles an 
hour through the water takes a lot of 
overhauling in such a distance; so there 
was hope still. 

But the next twenty minutes showed 
that the Express must be traveling at a 
tremendous speed, for at the end of 
that time she was plainly visible to the 
naked eye. In half an hour they could 
see her masts plainly. Then her beau¬ 


tiful, white gleaming hull came dis¬ 
tinctly into view. 

Five and twenty miles ahead the twin 
lighthouses of the Lizard twinkled 
white in the sun, high above the blue, 
lake-like water. It was almost a matter 
of minutes now, and every minute told 
against the throbbing, panting giant 
that was making her last struggle for 
the supremacy of the sea. # 

Higher and higher the Lizard light¬ 
houses rose ahead, and plainer and 
bigger the white shape showed astern. 

There was no talking on board the 
Deutschland now. It was all agonized 
suspense, hard thinking, and, if possible, 
harder work. 

Within fifteen miles of the first goal 
the Express has crept up to the Deutsch¬ 
land^ starboard quarter, and was now 
scarcely three miles astern. 

The exquisite beauty of her shape and 
the marvelous smoothness of her mo¬ 
tion extorted admiration even from 
those to whom her almost miraculous 
performance spelt something like ruin. 

Yard by yard she crept up, sweeping 
smoothly and swiftly through the water, 
carrying no “ bone in her teeth,” as 
sailors call the foam under a ship’s 
bows, but dividing the calm waters al¬ 
most without a ripple, as a razor’s edge 
might have done. 

Only two huge, glassy swaths of 
water rolled away from either side of 
her forward, and astern there swirled 
three long lines of curling eddies, but 
never a.bubble of foam. 

“ Mein Gott!” whispered the captain 
to a few of the more distinguished pas¬ 
sengers whom he had allowed on the 
bridge, “ it is a miracle, but it is true. 
Gentlemen, we are beaten. The 
Deutschland is no longer queen of the 
sea. That infernal, beautiful waft is 
traveling forty knots if she is doing a 
yard. 

“See, there is not even a soul to’be 
seen on deck. What does that mean? 
It means that a wind of fifty miles is 
sweeping over her, and that no human 
being could stand against it.” 

No one answered him. Every mind 
was strung too tense for words. The 
men on the bridge watched, as all the 
other passengers did, with frowning eyes 
and tight shut lips. 
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The Lizard was very near now, only 
two or three miles away, a distance that 
the Deutschland would devour in a few 
minutes; but they were enough to de¬ 
cide the fate of the great ocean race. 

The Express suddenly jumped ahead 
at a quite incredible speed. Her forward 
sloping prow and short bowsprit came in 
line with the German liner’s stern. 
Only five hundred yards away now, it 
crept up and up, yard by yard, along 
her huge, black painted side. 

From stern to midships—from mid¬ 
ships to the bridge—and from the 
bridge to the high, straight stem which 
was flinging up the water in two vast 
wreaths of spray, it crept on«and on, re¬ 
morseless as Fate—until, within half a 
mile of the Lizard, a throng of watchers 
on the headland saw the white prow 
forge ahead of the black one. 

Then a quarter, then a half, and then 
the whole of the white shape came in 
front. A gun boomed from the shore, 
and at the same instant three flags broke 
out on board the Express. 

The Stars and Stripes at the flagstaff, 
the Bed Ensign at the fore, and a great 
yellow golden flag at the main, em¬ 
blazoned in the center with the Stars 
and Stripes and Union Jack corner to 
corner, with a crimson £ and $ sign be¬ 
tween them. 

So great was her speed that the flags 
stood out straight and stiff as boards. 
The German ensign was flying from the 
Deutschland’s flagstaff, and Captain 
Adler, bitterly chagrined as he was at 
such an amazing defeat, still did not 
forget his sea manners, and ordered it 
to be dipped in acknowledgment of the 
Express’ vistory. 

The Express immediately dipped the 
Stars and Stripes three times in answer, 
and slowed down till she and the 
Deutschland were traveling at exactly 
the same speed. 

Then the officers appeared on the 
bridge and saluted as the White Queen 
of the Atlantic came up within a hun¬ 
dred yards. Next the saloon doors 
opened and her passengers streamed 
out upon the broad deck. 

Captain Adler and his officers re¬ 
turned the salute with true German 
precision and politeness. They were 
beaten, but for all that the Deutschland 


had even excelled herself, and that was 
something. 

As soon as the two racers came within 
speaking distance, Marvin went up on 
the bridge of the Express, raised his cap, 
and shouted across the fifty yards of 
swirling water which ran like a mill race 
between the two ships: 

“ Good morning, captain! You see 
we’re just on time. I congratulate you 
on a magnificent passage! ” 

“ And I congratulate you, sir, on an 
absolutely miraculous one! ” Captain 
Adler shouted back, all his other feel¬ 
ings overcome for the moment by a 
sailor-like admiration for his beautiful 
rival and the marvelous feat she had 
just accomplished. 

He was a gentleman and a sportsman, 
and he knew how to take a handsome 
beating handsomely. 

There were many other gentlemen 
and good sportsmen on board the 
Deutschland, and now that the terrible 
suspense was over, and the great issue 
decided, they forgot all about the lost 
dollars and the imperiled interests, and 
waved their hats and cheered and flung 
catch cries and greetings across the 
water in answer to their friends and 
fellow countrymen on board the Ex¬ 
press. 

Then Captain Adler bethought him 
of something which had better be said 
now than afterwards, and as the Ex¬ 
press edged nearer and nearer to the 
Deutschland he put his hands to his 
mouth and shouted: 

“Mr. Marvin!” 

“Hallo!” 

“ In the name of my company I want 
to thank you for not crossing my bows, 
as you could have done.” 

“ Never thought of it, captain. This 
ship is run by gentlemen like your¬ 
selves ! ” 

The two greetings were hailed with 
cheers and wavings of handkerchiefs 
from both decks, and the only men and 
women who did not join it were Frank¬ 
lin Deventer, his wife, daughter, and 
son, and Mr. Schmidt. 

The men were all a little too hard hit 
for cheering just then, and the women 
were not the sort who take defeat in a 
hard fight as something only a little less 
than victory. Mrs. Deventer and Miss 
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Eirene kept tlie rancor of it in their 
hearts and used it afterwards with well 
nigh disastrous effect. 

Now that the contest was practically 
decided, bar a break down on either 
side, the Express moderated her paee 
to that of the Deutschland, and the two 
splendid craft swept up the Channel 
side by side at about thirty statute miles 
an hour. 

But as the two racers passed Durles- 
toh Head, twenty miles from the 
Needles, Marvin mounted the bridge 
again, accompanied by his wife,- and 
took off his cap to the captain of the 
Deutschland. 

Captain Adler returned the salute, 
and Marvin shouted: 

“ Well, so long, captain and ladies and 
gentlemen; we will have to be getting 
along now. See you in Southampton.” 

There was more cheering and flut¬ 
tering erf handkerchiefs, and then every 
one on board the Express disappeared 
under cover. 

A mellow blast sounded from her 
whistle, answered by an angry snort 
from the Deutschland’s steam horn, and 
then the white flier began to creep 
ahead again. 

Minute by minute she gained speed, 
until the astounded spectators saw r a 
clear length o-f swirling water between 
the two hulls. In half an hour she was 
almost out of sight, and in forty min¬ 
utes she was flying up the Solent. 

Then happened the most marvelous 
of all miracles of that day of wonders. 

As the express moved slowly up to¬ 
wards Ocean Quay a mighty shout went 
up from the thousands of spectators 
who had tlironged down to the shores 
to see the end of the great race. 
Thousands of arms were pointed to¬ 
wards the western sky. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of eyes from shore, docks, and city 
looked up at the same moment. 

Something glittering brilliantly in 
the sunlight was dropping down, ap¬ 
parently from the midmost heaven. A 
few minutes more and the wondering 
eyes saw a winged shape swoop down in 
a magnificent slanting curve, make the 
complete circuit of the ancient City of 
the Waters, and drop as lightly as a bird 
on the vacant ground behind the sheds 
of (V#»an Quay. 


Instantly there was a rush of every 
one to the dock gates to see the new 
miracle; hut before they could ap¬ 
proach, the air ship rose, again to a 
height of about thirty feet. The Stars 
and Stripes ran up the flagstaff head, 
dipped three times in greeting to the 
White Ensign on the guard ship, and 
then came down to be replaced by the 
golden banner of the Lords of Sea and 
Air. 

The crowd took the hint, and, with 
the help of a dock police, remained at a 
respectful distance while the Ananyina 
sank back to earth just as the Express 
came to her moorings alongside the 
quay. 

The door in her side opened, the 
gangway ladder dropped, and % Paul 
Kingston jumped down.it and walked 
quickly towards the Express* berth. A 
plank was thrown out for him, and he 
ran on board, and the next minute he 
had his arms around his mothers neck. 

“ Somehow I thought you would 
come, Paul ! 79 she said when the em¬ 
bracing was over. 

“ Well,” he said as he gripped Mar¬ 
vin’s hand, " you didn’t think 1 was go¬ 
ing to let the other fellow do all the 
running? ” 

“ Ah, there they are 1 ” exclaimed his 
mother. 

Then he looked round and saw the 
duke and Lady Margaret walking 
quickly dawn the quay. 

CHAPTER XII. 

TWO HUXDBBD MILES AX JEOUIl! 

"And how many more miracles are 
we to see today? ” asked the duke when 
the first greetings were over and the five 
were sitting in Marvin’s private saloon. 
“ Really, my dear Marvin, I must say 
that you and Mr. Kingston here are 
just a little too generous with your won¬ 
ders. Surely a rusli across the Atlantic 
in ninety six hours, which all England 
is talking about already, should be 
enough for ordinary mortals one day— 
and now, just as you have completed 
your triumph, Mr. Kingston drops from 
the skies like the old Greek god in the 
machine and utterly eclipses even your 
splendid performance. Seriously, you 
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know, we steady going Britishers can’t 
stand too much of that sort of thing.” 

“I goess you will get accustomed to 
it m time, duke,” laughed Marvin, " but 
anyhow, you see I didn’t plan this other 
little surprise. Master Paul has done 
this on his own account for some reason 
or other.” 

"And may I ask, Mr. Kingston,” 
added Lady Margaret with a bewilder¬ 
ing smile, "how long you have been 
crossing the Atlantic in that other mir¬ 
acle of yours? ” 

Paul did his best to return her glance 
steadily, succeeded for a moment, and 
then his eyes dropped and he replied, 
blushing and stammering like an embar¬ 
rassed schoolboy: 

" I—well—we didn’t make a very fast 
passage for the Anonyma-” 

"For the what, Mr. Kingston?” in¬ 
terrupted Lady Margaret, with just a 
little deepening of the color in her 
cheeks. " Surely you don’t mean to say 
that that wonderful air ship of yours 
that has just flown aeross the Atlantic 
hasn’t even got a name? ” 

" No, she hasn’t got exactly a name 
yet,” said Paul’s mother, coming to his 
Te6cue; for the Conqueror of the Air 
was looking very much as if he would 
like to get outside the cabin and take 
refuge in the clouds; " we’ve not been 
able yet to decide what she is to be 
called. To tell you the truth, quite 
among ourselves, we have a little fleet of 
these aerial cruisers. 

" The first one that Paul built I was 
name mother to, and ehe is called the 
Shiela. There are two others, the same 
size, which are called the Britannia and 
the Columbia, and this one, the flag ship 
of the squadron, is about twice the size 
and far more swift and splendid than 
the others; but we couldn’t bit on quite 
a satisfactory name for her, and so Paul 
just called her the Anonyma provision¬ 
ally. Perhaps he will find a better 
name for her some day.” 

"But, I say, Paul,” put in Marvin, 
"you haven’t answered her ladyship’s 
question yet. When did you leave the 
other side, and what sort of time did 
you make?” 

"Let me see,” an swered Paul, taking 
out his wa t c h; "it’s half past ten now. 
I left the Catskills twenty one hours 


ago, say half past seven yesterday morn¬ 
ing, English time, or twenty five min¬ 
utes past two New York time.” 

"Bless my soul!” exclaimed the 
duke. "Why, you landed here more 
than half an hour ago—and you really 
mean to say that you have traveled, say, 
roughly, three thousand miles in twenty 
hours! That is about a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour. You will pardon 
my saying so, but really it seems quite 
incredible.” 

"Yes, I suppose it does to your 
grace,” replied Paul, quite at his ease 
now that he was talking to a man on the 
subject that was dearest to him save 
one. "You see, aerial navigation is 
quite different from sea navigation. At 
sea the faster you go the more resistance 
you get. In the air it’s the other way 
about. The higher your speed the less 
power you have to extend for support, 
and the more you have to give for driv¬ 
ing. 

" But I’m really quite serious as to the 
passage. Our average speed was a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour; hut 
the Anonyma can do two hundred easily 
if we are in a hurry.” 

"Two hundred miles an hour!” said 
Lady Margaret, with something like a 
gasp. " Oh, and did you make her, Mr. 
Kingston? ” 

" Well no, not exactly,” he replied, 
flushing again. "You see, Lady Mar¬ 
garet, my father was also an engineer, 
and he almost solved the problem before 
he died. I just finished his work, and 
was lucky enough to get at the correct 
solution. Then I found what my 
father didn’t find—-a millionaire who 
believed in me. If it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Marvin, neither the Express nor the 
Anonyma would have existed, except, 
perhaps, on paper.” 

" Ah,” said the duke, turning quickly 
to Marvin, "and so now the murder 
is out! This is why transportation 
stocks have gone down with such a 
rush. Naturally, a man who practically 
held the command of the sea and the 
air, and had a few loose millions to play 
with, could do what he liked with the 
ordinary means of communication.” 

"Well, duke, that iB about the size 
of it,” replied Marvin. "Only it isn’t 
quite big enough. I will tell you the 
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rest later on. Just now I think it 
wouldn't be a bad thing if we got out 
for a little trip through the clouds. It 
will be rather a new experience for 
Lady Margaret and yourself.” 

“A joifrney through the air!” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Margaret, clapping her 
hands in sheer girlish delight. 

“ Wouldn’t that be altogether too glori¬ 
ous! Dad, we will go, won’t we? Oh, 
we must! ” 

“ Certainly, my dear Madge, if you 
wish it, and if Mr. Kingston is kind 
enough to bestow such a very great priv¬ 
ilege on us,” replied the duke rather 
gravely, “ though I am almost afraid to 
think what some of my noble and 
reverent colleagues in the House would 
say to my beginning aerial navigation at 
my time of life.” 

“That is all right, sir,” said Paul; 

“ you will be even safer on the Anonyma 
than you would be on the express Spec¬ 
ial to London, for we don’t get off the 
track, and we don’t have collisions; so 
if you accept, what I propose is this— 
Ah, there is the Deutschland’s whistle! 

“ Mr. Marvin, I believe you promised 
the Deventers a trip to London in your 
special; now suppose instead of that the’ 
Express’ passengers go up to Town in the 
train, and, as Lady Margaret and his 
grace know the Deventers already, let 
us invite them on board the Anonyma, 
take a trip round the Isle of Wight, and 
then run them up to London in half an 
hour? They’ve got to know all about 
the air ship some time, and they may as 
well learn now.” 

“ Oh, that would be quite too delight¬ 
ful, dad,” exclaimed Lady Margaret. 

“ Do let us go.” 

“ Your ladyship has spoken,” laughed 
the duke, “ and therefore we will go.” 

“Very well,” said Marvin; “that’s 
settled. Kow, if you will excuse me, I 
will see the people off by the train, and 
meanwhile Paul will take you round to 
the Anonyma and show you over her, 
and I will send a launch down for the 
Deventers. Their baggage can go on 
by rail.” 

They found the Anonyma hovering, 
about thirty feet from the ground to 
avoid the pressing attentions of two or 
three thousand people who had got 
somehow into the docks. 


Her commander, Harry Vinton, a 
young English engineer who had been 
associated with Paul in some of his 
mining ventures in Colorado, saluted 
from the conning tower as they ap¬ 
proached, and the air ship sank slowly 
to ground. 

As she did so a dozen newspaper cor¬ 
respondents slipped through the wing 
of police who were keeping the crowd 
in some sort of order, and Mr. Vincent, 
the Times’ special correspondent, asked 
for a few words for himself and his col¬ 
leagues on the new wonder that had just 
been revealed to the world. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” replied Paul, 
“ I’m afraid I haven’t time to give it to 
you just now; but you are quite wel¬ 
come to come on board and have a little 
run round before we start for London. 
You will then be able to form your own 
impressions of the craft, and if you like 
to meet me at the Carlton this after¬ 
noon, say four o’clock, I shall be glad to 
give you any particulars you want, as 
long as you don’t ask me how I drive 
the ship. It will be no use asking that, 
for I shan’t answer it truthfully, and 
I don’t want to tell you any lies.” 

The delighted reporters followed 
Paul up the companion ladder and into 
the lower cabin under the envious gaze 
of thousands of eyes. Then the ladder 
was drawn up, the door swung to, the 
hum of the disks deepened, the fans 
whirled and whistled, and the great air 
ship rose slowly to a height of a couple 
of hundred feet. 

Then the propellers began to revolve, 
and the golden flag was run up to the 
top of the mast. She swung round 
to the southward, the whirling propel¬ 
lers became two interlacing circles of 
light, and, with one tremendous leap up 
into the blue distance, she passed out 
of sight behind the hills of the Isle of 
Wight. 

A quarter of an hour later she rose 
again over Spithead, sped across the 
Solent and the Southampton Water, and 
dropped again on exactly the spot she 
had started from. 

The door opened and the ladder 
dropped, the reporters came out, look¬ 
ing very solemn and important, and, as 
some of the spectators said afterwards, 
also just a trifle scared. 
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By this time the launch which 
Marvin had sent down to the Deutsch¬ 
land had returned, and he was already 
standing with the Deventers near the 
sheds when the Anonyma came down. 

They had, of course, seen the marvel¬ 
ous flight round the island and hack, 
and when they realized the fact that 
they were actually invited guests for 
a trip to London in the first air ship that 
had been seen in British skies, they ac¬ 
cepted the priceless privilege with very 
mixed feelings. 

Both Franklin Deventer and his son 
knew perfectly well that a million dol¬ 
lars apiece would not have bought them 
the privilege, and they knew equally 
well by this time that Gillette Marvin 
had no particular reason for inviting 
them out of pure friendship. 

It was perfectly plain to them now, 
as it was to Mr. Schmidt and other pas¬ 
sengers on board the Deutschland, that 
Marvin had engineered the slump in 
transportation stocks after making sev¬ 
eral millions out of the unnatural rise 
which had preceded it. 

The brilliant triumph of the Express 
made that certain beyond question, but 
the voyage of the air ship going over to 
England in twenty hours was simply a 
stunning blow, and both father and son 
were keen enough to see how tremen¬ 
dous was the power that these two al¬ 
most miraculous achievements placed in 
the hands of those who controlled them. 

It was impossible for them to refuse 
the invitation—for one thing, Mrs. 
Deventer and Miss Eirene would never 
have permitted it—but all the same 
they accepted it with the distinctly un¬ 
comfortable sensation of defeat and hu¬ 
miliation. 

To a certain extent Mrs. Deventer and 
her daughter shared the same feelings, 
but in their minds these sensations were 
entirely dwarfed by the splendor of their 
triumph over all the other lady passen¬ 
gers of the Deutschland and the Ex¬ 
press. It was all very well to cross the 
ocean on record breakers and complete 
the journey in special saloon trains; but 
to finish the journey through the air 
was a very different matter. 

The fame of such a trip would en¬ 
circle them as a halo during the whole 
of the coming season, and the fact that 


they had made the extraordinary jour¬ 
ney in company with the Duke of 
Bomney and his daughter would 
scarcely detract from the glory of the 
achievement. 

The gentlemen of the press had al¬ 
ready made their thankful and wonder¬ 
ing adicux to Paul, and had also ac¬ 
cepted Marvin’s invitation for a com¬ 
partment in the Express special to take 
them back to town. As soon as the 
party were on board, Paul said to his 
mother: 

“ .Well now, mom, you’re mistress of 
the ship, and I’m going back with you 
to London. There isn’t room for all 
of us in the conning tower; but you can 
really see just as well from the upper 
cabin, so I’m going to take two of the 
ladies with me and leave you to enter¬ 
tain the rest of the compan} r . I’ll leave 
it to the ladies to say who are coming 
in.” 

A swift glance passed between Eirene 
Deventer and her mother not alto¬ 
gether unnoticed by Mrs. Marvin. 

“ I must confess that I am just a little 
nervous,” said Mrs. Deventer. “You 
see it is a very novel experience for us, 
my dear Mrs. Marvin, but I can see that 
Eirene is just dying to go. May she? ” 

“ Why, certainly,” was the reply; 
“ and, if I can read faces at all, I think 
Lady Margaret would like to make the 
third.” 

“ I should just think I would! ” 
laughed Lady Margaret, with a very di¬ 
rect glance at the almost perfect face 
and big, blue, melting eyes of the girl 
whom she was most incomprehensibly 
beginning to dislike as far as it was in 
her thoroughly healthy, sweet nature to 
dislike any one. “I want to see how 
this wonderful thing is worked. Don’t 
you, Miss Deventer? Just fancy such a 
miracle! Here we are in the middle of 
Southampton Docks, and we are going 
to fly—actually fly—through the air to 
London!” 

“ Why, yes,” said Miss Eirene, rather 
coldly, as Lady Margaret thought, “ it’s 
just so wonderful that I have hardly 
thoughts enough to think about it prop¬ 
erly.” 

“ And therefore,” laughed Paul, mov¬ 
ing towards the door of the conning 
tower, “ in order to produce the full 
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dramatic effect we’ll make a 6tart before 
you have time to get accustomed to what 
will be commonplace to you in less than 
an hour. This way, please. Captain 
Vinton, will you be good enough to see 
that the motors and fuel supply are all 
right. We’re going to make this trip at 
full speed.” 

He followed them into the conning 
tower, and, after showing them the 
switches, the steering machine and the 
lever which controlled the air planes, 
he told them very briefly about the lift¬ 
ing and driving part of the ship, and 
ended by saying: 

“ I am afraid that is about all you 
will be able to see of the works. The 
rest, if you will excuse my saying so, is 
a secret, and I am not at liberty to an¬ 
swer any questions regarding them— 
and now we will get away.” 

He turned the lower switch, and the 
disks began to hum. Then he touched 
the upper one, and the fans commenced 
to whistle and then to scream. 

His guests saw the docks and South¬ 
ampton Water sink away below them, al¬ 
though they were conscious of no move¬ 
ment. Then Paul turned the center 
switch half over. 

“ Hold tight,” he cried; “ we’re off! ” 

They both gripped the silver rail run¬ 
ning round the walls of the conning 
tower. Still there was no perceptible 
jar. 

Then the forward propeller began to 
whirl into a circle of light, and they felt 
a swift backward motion. They gave 
a simultaneous gasp, looked down to¬ 
wards the earth, and exclaimed in one 
breath: 

“ Oh, where is Southampton ? ” 

“ Five miles behind us! ” laughed 
Paul. “You will be in Hyde Park in 
less than an hour.” 


CHAPTER Xlli. 

THE FLIGHT OYEIi LONDON. 

The' next half hour or so the guests 
on board the Anonyma were all eyes. 
Their wonder at their strange surround¬ 
ings left them no time for speech, and. 
even if their thoughts had been trans¬ 
latable into words, they could hardly 
have made themselves heard through 


the deep roar of the air and the shrill 
whistle of the propellers. 

They could see nothing of the earth 
immediately below and around them 
save a confused blur; for towns and 
villages, woodlands and meadows, all 
seemed to rush together into an indis¬ 
tinguishable mass. 

Lady Margaret afterwards compared 
the landscape to an oil painting which 
had been rubbed from end to end with 
a cloth before it was dry, and she was 
about right. 

Far away to right and left of them, 
however, they could make out hills and 
woods and towns which seemed to be 
circling round the ship in the maddest 
of dances. 

Twenty minutes after the start Paul 
pointed ahead and nodded to his two 
companions. They looked ahead and 
saw a vast gray brown patch, with a 
bright thread running through it, lying 
in front and below. 

“ London already? ” cried Lady Mar¬ 
garet. 

Paul put his hand on the center 
switch and turned it back three quarters 
of a half circle. 

Instantly the roar outside died away 
as the speed of the propellers slackened. 
He turned the upper switch to forty five 
degrees and the fans began to sing. 

“ Yes,” he said, taking out his watch, 
“ that's London. We’ve traveled eighty 
miles in twenty five minutes; but, of 
course, we haven’t been going at full 
speed all the time. Now, as we have 
plenty of time to spare, and as I, at any 
rate, haven’t seen London since I was a 
boy, suppose we take a trip round the 
little village, as you Londoners call it, 
and then I will drop you in Hyde 
Park.” 

Details of the amazing occurrences at 
Southampton had already been tele¬ 
graphed to all the London clubs and 
newspaper offices. The papers had 
rushed out special editions containing 
further particulars of the great Atlantic 
race, and the astounding occurrence 
that had put the climax on that mar¬ 
velous performance. As the Anonyma 
passed Croydon, the news had been 
flashed to London, and when she ap¬ 
peared over the crest of Greenwich Hill 
the steamers in the rivers began to hoot 
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and the signal was taken up by the other 
ships in the docks of the Isle of Dogs, 
and from there it went booming and 
roaring up the river to London Bridge. 

Every one knew as though by instinct 
what it meant, and millions of eyes were 
turned eastward and northward in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of the shin¬ 
ing ship of the skies. 

The Anonyma crossed the Isle of 
Dogs at an elevation of a thousand feet, 
so that it was quite easy to follow her 
passage without the help of glasses, al¬ 
though hundreds of telescopes were al¬ 
ready pointed towards her. 

From the Isle of Dogs she ran north¬ 
ward, hovered for a few minutes over 
the roof of the Alexandra Palace, then 
doubled southward and westward to 
Hampstead, made the circuit t>f the 
Heath, and then started in a straight 
line for Richmond Hill, across Hammer¬ 
smith and Chiswick. 

“Say, mother,” said Paul, pushing 
open the door of the conning tower, 
“ what is the matter with coming down 
in Richmond Park and having a bit of 
lunch at the Star and Garter dad used 
to talk about? ” 

“A very good idea, Paul,” she re¬ 
plied. “ What do you think, Gillette ? ” 
she added to her husband. 

“ There is nothing the matter with a 
proposition like that,” said Marvin, “ al¬ 
ways supposing that our guests agree. 
Mrs. Deventer, what do you say? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Marvin,” replied that 
lady, with an unwonted touch of hu¬ 
mility in her voice, “ you have given us 
such a wonderful and magnificent ex¬ 
perience, and got us so deep into your 
debt, that I think we can’t do better 
than to leave ourselves in your hands 
entirely. For my part, I should think 
lunch on the terrace would be just too 
lovely a day like this; that is, if the peo¬ 
ple don’t crowd up too much. You 
know if we came to lunch like this in 
America, they would just mob us, and 
we wouldn’t have room to use a knife 
and fork.” 

“ Oh, they won’t do that here,” said 
her husband. “I must say that the 
English have a bit better manners in 
that way than our people.” 

“ Then lunch it is,” rejoined Marvin. 
“ The proposition has passed, Paul, and 


you can drop her in the park just near 
the hotel.” 

By this time they were within three 
miles of the Park gates. Paul slowed 
down to twenty five miles and started 
the fans at half speed. 

Hammersmith, Putney, Barnes, Chis¬ 
wick, and Mortlake were already pour¬ 
ing forth endless streams of bicycles, 
tricycles, motors, carriages, and brakes 
towards Richmond; and Richmond it¬ 
self, when it saw to its huge delight that 
the air ship was slowing down with the 
apparent intention of stopping, simply 
turned out of doors to a man and a 
woman and swarmed up the hill to¬ 
wards the Park gates. 

Shops and banks and offices w r ere 
closed pro tern, or left in charge of a few 
unfortunate clerks whose detention ex¬ 
asperated them almost to mutiny. 

It was no use trying to sell anything 
when there was no one to buy. Even 
the great spring sales at the drapery and 
millinery establishments failed to at¬ 
tract a single bargain hunter during 
that hour of intense w’onder and excite¬ 
ment. 

The Anonyma skirted the slope of the 
hill, swung round past the terrace, and 
turned into the park about a hundred 
feet over the tree tops, and came to a 
standstill some fifty feet above the 
ground and a couple of hundred yards 
inside the gates. 

Fortunately, the chief constable of 
Richmond had risen very promptly to 
the occasion, and a considerable force of 
mounted and foot police was already on 
hand for the protection of the visitors 
from the skies against undue molesta¬ 
tion. 

He himself rode into the park with 
half a dozen men, and as he got under 
the air ship one of the side doors opened 
and Marvin said in a most matter of 
fact tone: 

“ Good morning, sir. We want to 
come down and have lunch at the hotel, 
but we can’t do it if the crowd is not 
kept off. If you can keep the people 
from coming within fifty yards of the 
ship v r e will alight; if not, we’ll have to 
be off again.” 

“That will be all right, sir.” replied 
the constable, touching his cap in answer 
to Marvin’s salute. “ We’ll see to it. I 
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suppose this is the air ship that has 
come across from New York ? 99 

“ Yes/' assented Marvin; “but just 
now we are only from Southampton.” 

The police at once made a wide circle 
round the air ship as she sank to the 
ground, and as the wondering crowd 
poured in through the gates, every one 
was given to understand that if any one 
went near she would simply rise again 
t and disappear, and Richmond would 
lose the honor of entertaining the con¬ 
querors of the air. 

The people saw the logic of this at 
once and so the police has very little 
difficulty in keeping the charmed circle 
round the air ship when, amidst* a roar 
of cheers, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack went up to the top of the 
flagstaff and the Anonyma sank gently 
down to the turf. 

The crowd had expected her to be 
manned only by men, hard featured en¬ 
gineers and possibly sailors, and so their 
amazement became, if possible, even 
greater when they saw the four beau¬ 
tifully dressed women come down the 
companion ladder with as little concern 
as though they were landing from an 
ordinary yacht. 

Again the cheering broke out as the ' 
crowd parted of its own accord and 
made a broad lane to the gate through 
which the ladies from the sky w T alked 
to the hotel. 

Never had there been such a lunch 
at the Star and Garter. Marvin and 
Paul, with their royally American hos¬ 
pitality, had up the manager and bought 
the hotel for the rest of the day. 

It was thrown open to everybody who 
had a decently respectable appearance 
on the condition that the Terrace was 
reserved for the American party; and 
the payment for that and the lunch was 
a check for a thousand pounds on the 
Bank of England, signed Gillette P. 
Marvin for the Kingston Marvin At¬ 
lantic Express Company. 

After lunch they boarded the Anony¬ 
ma again, and she rose from the ground, 
borne up as it were on a mighty wave 
of cheering, made a graceful sweep 
round, dipping her flags in answer to 
the shouts, and then she sprang for¬ 
ward and upward, darted like a flash of 

(To be co i 


light through the sunlit air, and vanished 
to the northeastward. 

In ten minutes she was circling over 
Hyde Park and came to rest just behind 
the Achilles statue. 

Before the crowd had time to gather, 
her passengers had landed. Captain 
Vinton assumed command, after taking 
his instructions from Paul, the disks be¬ 
gan to hum and the fans to scream, and 
she sped away back to Southampton to 
wait for her next trip in the fenced in 
area which the company were already 
preparing for her reception. 

Her passengers walked to the gates, 
and the Deventers took cabs to the 
Carlton, where they had engaged rooms 
while their house in Grosvenor Place 
was being made ready for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin and Paul walked 
across the park with the duke and Lady 
Margaret to Romney House, and soon 
afterwards a somewhat important con¬ 
versation took place in the duke’s study. 
When it was over, his grace was the 
most astounded man in London. 

After some considerable discussion, 
Paul and his partner had decided to 
take the duke entirely into their con¬ 
fidence, and also into their partnership. 
Paul’s personal feelings had, of course, 
a great deal to do with this decision, but 
at the same time he had not bad much 
difficulty in convincing Marvin that it 
would also be a stroke of sound practical 
policy. 

The duke’s name, and his vast social 
and political influence, would give them 
a certain amount of advantage which no 
amount of money could buy, and his 
intimate knowledge and wide experience 
of the highest and most intricate devel¬ 
opment of English social life would also 
be of priceless advantage to them in 
carrying out their plans. 

Wherefore His Grace of Romney, 
having bound himself to absolute se¬ 
crecy even as regarded Lady Margaret 
herself, for this was a point which Paul 
insisted upon most urgently, came forth 
from his study joint master of illimit¬ 
able millions, and drove off in his 
barouche with his two partners, to take 
part in the most momentous press in¬ 
terview that had ever been held since 
newspapers were first printed. 
dinned.) 
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month's trip to Pike’s Peak with the Kingstons and a British friend, the Duke of Romney, who is travel- ' 
ing through America with his daughter Margaret. The outcome of the excursion is the marriage of Mr. 
Marvin and Mrs. Kingston, and the loss of Paul’s heart to Lady Margaret. 

In due time the wonderful air ship, the Shiela, named for Mrs. Kingston, is completed, and on her trial 
trip proves a magnificent success, and as Paul has plans for the building of submarine boats of incredible 
-swiftness, the day seems not far distant when he will in truth be ruler of the air and sea. 

But there is a still more marvelous thing yet to come. In the honeymoon flight of the Shiela over 
South America, Mrs. Marvin spies a strange looking lake beneath them in the crater of a volcano. It 
turns out to be a lake of gold, and the three now realize themselves to be masters of the world. But 
great secrecy is necessary for the present. A syndicate is formed, ostensibly to operate apparently use¬ 
less mines in Chile, and four more air ships are built, with the most magnificent of the lot, the Anonyms, 
commanded by Paul Kingston, as the flag ship of the fleet But as yet the public at large knows nothing 
of them. 

Meantime, at a conference with Dumont Lawson and Augustus L. Schmidt, magnates of the great steel 
and iron trust, Gillette Marvin offers four thousand million dollars for a third interest in the corporation, 
which he proposes to operate for the good of humanity. This is refused and the new syndicate determines 
to put on the screws. A terrible slump takes place in transportation stocks, and presently another 
bombshell bursts on the commercial world. The Atlantic Express Company sends a steamer, Express I, 
across the ocean in one hundred hours, and inaugurates a regular service of such swift going ships. 
Close upon this Paul arrives in his air ship, Anonyma, and astounds all who behold the marvel. He mid 
Marvin take the Duke* of Romney into partnership, and he accompanies them to a meeting with newspaper 
reporters, destined to be the most momentous ever given to the press. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A CHALLENGE.TO THE POWERS. 

T HE reporters were received in Mar¬ 
vin’s private sitting room, a large 
apartment on the first floor overlooking 
Cockspur Street. A table covered with a 
deep red cloth stood at one end of the 
room. The duke sat behind it, with 
Marvin and Paul at each end. Two rows 
of chairs stood in front of the table. 
Promptly at four o’clock a footman 
opened the door and the gentlemen of 
the press came in. 

They took their seats, and notebooks 
and pencils came out. Somewhat to 
their surprise, however, the duke rose 
and opened the interview more after the 
fashion of a formal board meeting. 

*This glory began in the December issue (/The Ah 
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They were a good deal more surprised 
when he sat down. 

“ Gentlemen,” his grace began in the 
low, clear, far reaching tones which 
were so well known in the Upper House, 
as well as in all the big political centers 
of the kingdom, “ I dare say you will 
be a little astonished at seeing me here 
this afternoon with my friends Mr. Mar¬ 
vin and Mr. Kingston. You will natu¬ 
rally ask yourselves what I have to do 
with ocean racers, record breakers, and 
aerial cruisers such as that marvelous 
vessel in which some of you, like myself, 
had the very great privilege of taking 
a trip this morning. 

“ Well, gentlemen, you will perhaps 
be still more surprised when I tell you 
that np to a couple of hours ago I had 
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no business connection whatever with 
either of the gentlemen sitting at this 
table. During that time, however, they 
have been good enough to admit me 
into partnership and a share of their 
council. 

“ That is a very commonplace an¬ 
nouncement, which will not interest you 
very much until you learn from my 
friend Mr. Gillette Marvin, as he 
shortly will show you, how vast are the 
operations with which I have identified 
myself and how heavy are the responsi¬ 
bilities which I. have undertaken to 
share with him and his partner. 

“ It is for this reason that we have 
thought it well to impart to our meet¬ 
ing with you somewhat of a formal 
character, and that is also the reason 
why, instead of giving isolated inter¬ 
views, we have considered it our duty 
to our fellow countrymen in England, 
America, and the colonies, and, in an¬ 
other sense, to Europe as well, to make 
this meeting as representative and as 
cosmopolitan as possible. 

“ Gentlemen, you came here at my 
friends* invitation to learn from Mr. 
Marvin the particulars of the maiden 
trip of that wonderful vessel Express 
No. I, whose sister ship Express No. 2 
left New York this morning, and is ex¬ 
pected in Southampton on Tuesday 
morning. You will hear also from the 
lips of her inventor and creator the 
story of the first cruiser of the air that 
has visited English shores, or perhaps 
I should rather say English skies, from 
that modern wonderland the United 
States of America. 

“ But, gentlemen,” the duke went on, 
with an added note of gravity in his 
voice, “you have been asked here to 
hear something more important than 
that.” 

At this the gentlemen of the press, 
who, so far, had been listening with 
respectful attention, but without any 
signs of eager interest, suddenly pricked 
up their ears, and their pencils and stylo¬ 
graphs began to scribble hurriedly over 
the leaves of their notebooks. 

“ The fact is, gentlemen,”, the duke 
continued, “ that we have asked you 
here with the partial object of making 
you our ambassadors to the powers of 
the world.” 


If any one else but the Duke of 
Romney, one of his sovereign's personal 
friends and most trusted counselors, 
had uttered such words as thefee, tlicr 
correspondents would perhaps have felt 
inclined to smile; but they knew that 
the duke did not use weighty words 
without weighty reasons, and it was 
here that the first fruits of Gillette 
Marvin’s wisdom in asking him to join 
Paul and himself were made manifest. 

There was no lack of interest now 
among the cosmopolitan company of 
pressmen who sat on the two semicir¬ 
cles of chairs. They waited for what 
was coming next in such absolute 
silence that the scratching of the pencils 
on the paper could be distinctly heard. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” proceeded 
the duke, “ as I have said so much 1 
must needs say more, although I shall 
not much longer stand between you 
and the men whom you have really 
come to listen to. What I have yet to 
say is this, and strange, perhaps even 
incredible, as it may seem to you at 
first hearing, I wish you to understand 
" that I say it in all seriousness and with 
a full knowledge of all the circum¬ 
stances. 

“Gentlemen, within the last twelve 
months a new power has been born into 
the world. It is neither an empire nor 
a republic, neither an aristocracy nor a 
democracy. It has neither politics nor 
traditions; neither has it laws, nor coun¬ 
tries, nor frontiers. It owes no alle¬ 
giance to the constituted powers of 
earth. 

“ I have said that it has neither 
country nor frontiers, and j r et its pos¬ 
sible dominions are as wide as the 
world, as deep as the sea, and as univer¬ 
sal as the atmosphere. 

“ Those, I admit, are weighty words 
to utter, and you will, I hope, believe 
me when I tell you that I do not speak 
them without very good reason. 

“ The plain truth is that these two 
men sitting here to the right and left 
of me have conquered the air and the 
sea, realms infinitely wider than those 
which any earthly monarch has yet 
reigned over, and behind the power 
which this conquest gives them there is 
another power, the nature of which I 
am not, at present, at liberty to revfeal. 
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All I can say about it is that, of its 
kind, it is illimitable and practically 
irresistible. 

u Now, gentlemen, that is all I have 
to say at present, saving only to ask 
you, as representatives of the world’s 
press, to pnt quite plainly to the world 
the appalling consequences which must 
have befallen humanity if this tremen¬ 
dous power had been acquired by men 
who might have used it, as it most cer¬ 
tainly could be used, for purposes hostile 
to the best interests of the human race. 

“ The imagination shudders at the 
conception of fleets of aerial cruisers 
and seagoing ships capable of their 
forty knots an hour controlled by men 
who would be willing to use them for 
the purposes of terrorism and plunder. 

“ Armies and fleets and fortresses 
would alike be at their mercy, and if 
their powers were only equaled by their 
unscrupulousness, civilization itself 
might fall to pieces under the stress of 
a universal reign of terror. 

“ Therefore, gentlemen, the pleasant¬ 
est part of my duty this afternoon has 
yet to come*—it is to ask you to con¬ 
gratulate the world upon the fact that 
this power has fallen into the hands of 
men who, as I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve, are the friends and not the ene* 
mies of civilized society; men who will 
use it, not as pirates and terrorists, but 
just as ordinary citizens of the world for 
the greatest good of the greatest num¬ 
ber. 

“ That is all I have to say, and now I 
shall ask Mr. Paul Kingston to tell you 
something about these marvelous in¬ 
ventions of his which have practically 
placed him on the throne of the realms 
of air and sea.” 

The pencils and pens had been 
scratching most industriously during 
the latter part of the duke’s speech, and 
as he sat down the correspondents 
looked at each other with eyes full of 
wonder, not unmixed with apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Those twenty men represented every 
newspaper and news agency of im¬ 
portance in the world, and they were 
well aware of their own power and re¬ 
sponsibility; but the duke’s words had 
pointed very clearly to possibilities 
hitherto quite beyond their ken, as well 


as to facts which had never been de¬ 
scribed or hinted at in the columns of 
newspapers before. 

When Paul got up a low hum of in¬ 
tense expectancy ran round the two 
semicircles, but at his first word it was 
instantly hushed, and the pencils began 
to scratch again. 

He had a little pile of drawings on 
cardboard before him, and beside these 
several photographs which, as he 
modestly put it, he hoped would enable 
his hearers to follow more easily de¬ 
scriptions which must of necessity be 
more or less technical. Copies of all 
the drawings and photographs would be 
at the disposal of the correspondents 
during the course of the evening. 

Then he began at the beginning and 
told his entranced hearers in very 
simple, and, therefore, in very graphic 
words, the story of his father’s attempt¬ 
ed conquest of the sea and air, and his 
own successful accomplishment of the 
tremendous task. 

He described everything in most mi¬ 
nute detail and with perfect frankness 
until he came to the secret of the mo¬ 
tive power, and there he stopped, say¬ 
ing quite openly and with an almost 
boyish smile: 

“ You see, gentlemen, I can hardly 
give that away. After what I have told 
you, any one can build an air ship or a 
forty knot cruiser, but they will have 
to come to me, or rather to the Kings¬ 
ton Marvin Syndicate, of which his 
grace, the Duke of Romney, has just 
been good enough to accept the chair¬ 
manship, to get the driving power. 

“That is my father’s legacy to me, 
and I wish to say quite frankly that I 
intend to keep it. Now I think IJiave 
told you everything else. You "have 
had a trip on the air ship, during which, 
I may tell you, you traveled for a few 
minutes at a speed of two hundred miles 
an hour, and any one who wishes pho¬ 
tographs of plans for purposes of illus¬ 
tration will be heartily welcome to them. 

“ I think that is about all I have to 
say, and so I will ask my friend, Presi¬ 
dent Marvin, to put before you a 
sketch of the practical results which we 
hope to obtain by the use of the in¬ 
ventions which I have been fortunate 
enough to make as perfect as our pres- 
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ent resources of mechanical knowledge 
will permit." 

There was absolute silence in the 
room as ha sat down. It was not a time 
for applause or any of the common¬ 
places of ordinary speech making. The 
correspondents were far too busy think¬ 
ing of the work in hand, and of the 
tremendous effect which the plainly 
spoken words would produce upon the 
world the next day, to give any atten¬ 
tion to mere personal considerations. 

A few of them sharpened their pen¬ 
cils or took out new ones as Gillette 
Marvin rose; and then they looked at 
him with glances of eager, silent ques¬ 
tioning, knowing, as they did, after 
what they had heard, that it was from 
his lips that the words of fate would 
fan. . 

The moment he began to speak Paul 
recognized that* it was not his friend 
and partner, nor his mother’s lover and 
husband, who was speaking, but the 
man who had compelled him to gamble 
his life on the success of his inventions 
—the man who, as he still believed, 
would have exacted the death penalty 
if he had failed. 

The correspondents appeared to feel 
something of the same sort. They had 
never heard a man speak so much like 
a machine as he did. 

There was not the slightest trace of 
feeling or emotion in his tone as he let 
fall the words which, for all they knew, 
were pregnant with the fate of hu¬ 
manity. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, “ after what 
you have heard from his grace, the Duke 
of Romney, and from my friend and 
partner Mr. Paul Kingston, all that is 
left for me to do is to tell you, and 
through you the world, what we pro¬ 
pose to do; that is to say, what use we 
intend to make of those powers which 
the genius of Mr. Kingston’s father and 
himself have placed in our hands. 

"You are, of course, perfectly well 
aware that for the last two or three 
years a determined effort has been made 
by certain combinations of American 
capitalists to control the most import¬ 
ant lines of communication by sea and 
land throughout the world. We have 
practically broken up that combination, 
and we did it because we came to the 


conclusion that these combinations were 
beginning to get more power into then- 
bands than it was right for such people 
-to hold. 

“ I don’t know whether the idea has 
ever presented itself to you in this form 
before, but we believe that for all prac¬ 
tical purposes communication means 
civilization. For instance, we have it in 
our power now to starve this country 
to death inside a month. 

" Your politicians have made no pro¬ 
visions against anything like an effec¬ 
tive blockade of your ports. You have 
allowed vour wheat producing lands to 
go out of cultivation. You depend for 
the bread you eat on foreign supplies. 

“ We could stop those supplies in a 
week, and in a month a thousand pounds 
would not buy a decent sized loaf of 
bread in the United Kingdom. I am 
not asking you to believe this now, be¬ 
cause within a short time we propose 
to give a practical demonstration of em¬ 
power to do what I say, and this demon¬ 
stration will not be confined to the 
British Islands.” 

He paused for a moment, and his 
hearers began to look at each other as 
though they were wondering whether 
they were listening to the words of a 
maniac or to the utterances of a man 
who held the fate of civilized human¬ 
ity at his mercy. 

Then they remembered the voyage of 
the Express and the miracle of the air 
ship, and looked down at their note¬ 
books again. 

" What we propose to do is just this,” 
he went on, speaking with no more feel¬ 
ing in his tone than if he had been pro¬ 
posing an ordinary resolution at a 
board meeting. “ We are going to take 
charge of the world’s communications. 
We shall offer a fair price to the steam¬ 
ship and railway companies, and also to 
the cable companies. 

“ We have already concluded an 
agreement with the Marconi Company 
which will enable us to send messages 
across the Atlantic, or round the world 
for the matter of that, at the rate of a 
penny a word, therefore if the cable 
companies don’t like purchase, they can 
have competition. 

"They will take the same choice as 
the shipping combine: but, as his grace 
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fold you just now, we do not propose to 
use the facilities at our disposal for the 
ordinary purposes of commercial profit 
or financial tyranny. * 

“ To be quite candid with you, we 
are too rich to worry about that. If we 
wanted the earth we could take it or buy 
it, but we don’t want it. All we wish to 
do is to run it on more common sense 
lines than it is being run at present. 

“ We propose, in short, to break the 
tyranny of. money—the most heartless 
and soulless tyranny that ever enslaved 
humanity. We shall fight money with 
money, despotism with despotism, force 
with "force—and we shall win/’ 

Here the speaker made another 
pause. Some of his hearers looked up in 
blank incredulity, others in dazed dis¬ 
may, for never had such weighty words 
fallen from human lips before, and 
never had such a tremendous pro¬ 
nouncement been made in such passion¬ 
less and utterly commonplace tones. 

“ You are, of course, as well aware 
as I am,” he went on, picking up a piece 
of paper from the table, “ that both in 
Europe and in the far east very serious 
international complications have arisen, 
complications which, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, would almost certainly 
lead to war, possibly to a general con- 
ilagration in comparison with which the 
Napoleonic wars would only seem an 
ordinary kind of bonfire. 

“ Y"ou may take it from me that war 
will not happen! We shall not permit it 
to happen, and the way that we shall 
stop it is just this: The British Empire 
and America are solid for peace, and 
they are going to have peace. 

“ Tf any other country attempts to 
break the peace of the world we shall 
just take their rulers, kings or queens 
or emperors, as the case may be, to¬ 
gether with an assortment of statesmen 
and political agitators, and plant them 
in some lonely spot where they will be 
free from all distractions of statecraft 
and have plenty of leisure to think the 
matter over quietly and come to a rea¬ 
sonable judgment. 

“If they object—well, we may be 
compelled to take stronger measures, al¬ 
though we don’t -want to do so, but 
peace we will have, and at any price— 
saving only the price of surrender—a 


price which is too high to pay for any 
kind of peace. 

“ That, gentlemen, is all I have to 
say at present. It is no conaern of ours 
whether the readers of the papers that 
are represented here do or do not be¬ 
lieve what has been said in this room. 
To those who do not believe we shall 
be able to bring conviction by other 
means, and to those who do believe, I 
shall ask you to convey the absolute as¬ 
surance that, whatever measures we 
may find it necessary to take, they will 
be carried through by every means with¬ 
in our power in the interests of real 
Christianity and civilization; and those, 
gentlemen, are the interests of the man 
who can’t help himself.” 

While this momentous talk was ta¬ 
king place in Marvin's sitting room, an¬ 
other was taking place under the roof 
of the same hotel between Franklin 
Deventer and his sister, and this was 
the way it ended. 

“In short, Eirene, to put it quite 
plainly between ourselves, it comes to 
this. I want Lady Margaret and the 
air ship. You want the inventor and 
the air ship, and our respected father 
wants air ships and steamers, or what¬ 
ever they are, with an option on Gil¬ 
lette Marvin’s life and liberty. 

“ Well, I don’t see that under the 
circumstances our interests are so hos¬ 
tile, and that we shouldn’t be able to 
fix up a common plan of campaign and 
work together, at any rate for the pres¬ 
ent.” 

“ Certainly,” said his sister, “ we will 
have to work together, and, what's 
more, we will have to work close and 
carefully. It’s a big thing to play for. 
and Gillette Marvin, mind, is a pretty 
had man to play a game like this against, 
and w r e’ll have to be ready to go to any 
lengths if necessary. 

“You know% Franklin, if w*e do this 
we shall be playing for nothing less 
than the mastery of the world, and when 
you are gambling for stakes like that 
you’ve got to take big risks. But of 
course you know that just as well as I 
do.” " - 

Franklin Deventer looked for a few 
moments in silence at the lovely face 
lying back on the cushion at the other 
end of the long sofa. He had admired 
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his beautiful sister with an honest 
brotherly devotion ever since they had 
been boy and girl together, but he did 
not admire her just now. 

Her expression was totally strange to 
him. She seemed to have become quite 
ten years older during the last few min¬ 
utes, her mouth somehow looked more 
like a man’s than that of a girl of 
twenty. 

Her lower jaw had come forward, and 
through her slightly parted lips he 
could see the little white teeth set edge 
to edge. 

All the soft lights had gone out of her 
eyes, and the soul that was looking at 
him was that of a woman who had made 
up her mind as to what she wanted and 
was prepared to go to any lengths to 
get it. 

" Eirene,” he said slowly after a 
pause, "I don’t think I should give 
much for Gillette Marvin’s life if you 
had the disposal of it just now.” 

" It wouldn’t be worth five cents,” she 
replied with a snap of her teeth. 

“I reckon so,” he said, getting up and 
walking across to the other side of the 
room. “ Well, I like vour grit, and I’m 
there with you, even to that extent.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

A KIXG FOR A PASSENGER. 

There was quite a delightful little 
dinner party that evening at an oval 
table placed somewhat apart from the 
others in the big diningroom of the 
Carlton. 

Lady Margaret had voted for dinner 
in their own rooms, and both her father 
and Paul had agreed with her, but the 
Deventers, more especially Mrs. Deven¬ 
ter and Miss Eirene, were too full of 
the triumphs of the morning to forego 
the delight of shining in the reflected 
but somewhat artificial light of the 
evening. 

They knew that the diningroom 
would be crowded, as it was, and that 
half the notoriety hunters in London 
would be thronging to the great hotel to 
catch a glimpse of the famous air ship 
proprietors, and of those who possessed 
the distinction of having traveled in her 
from Southampton to London. 


The evening papers had, of course, 
published special editions containing 
fairly full particulars of the momentous 
interview which had taken place dur¬ 
ing the afternoon. 

The Deventers had already learned all 
the particulars of the press interview 
from their guests, and the conversation 
on the subject round the dinner table 
had been perfectly frank. 

There was neither need nor possi¬ 
bility for concealment, and therefore 
the great project of cornering the 
world's communications was discussed' 
with perfect candor. 

Between the dinner and the dessert 
no small sensation was created by the 
entrance of a royal messenger accom¬ 
panied by the manager of the hotel, who 
had conducted him to the table at which 
Paul was sitting. 

The duke smiled as he saw them ap¬ 
proach, and whispered: 

" From the king. Stand up.” 

Paul immediately rose, and the mes¬ 
senger handed him a black bordered en¬ 
velope sealed with the royal arms in 
black wax. 

"Mr. Paul Kingston? ” said the mes¬ 
senger, with a note of interrogation in 
his voice: 

"This is Mr. Kingston,” said the 
duke. 

"In his majesty's name,” said the 
messenger, presenting the letter, “ I am 
commanded to await your verbal reply, 
and,” he went on, turning to the duke, 
" I am also commanded, your grace, to 
request that you will present Mr. King¬ 
ston to his majesty at Marlborough 
House tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock.” t 

"His majesty’s commands shall be 
obeyed,” replied the duke. 

Meanwhile Paul, still standing, opened 
the letter and read: 

Sir : 

I am commanded by his majesty the 
king to request your presence at Marl¬ 
borough House tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock in company with his grace, the 
Duke of Romney, for the purpose of a 
presentation to his majesty. 

The presentation will be quite informal. 
I am further commanded to say that his 
majesty is deeply interested in the ex¬ 
traordinary performance of the passen¬ 
ger ship Express I, which arrived at 
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Southampton from New York this morn¬ 
ing, and in the still more wonderful feat 
of the air ship under your command which 
arrived from America about the same 
time. It will afford His Majesty much 
satisfaction to personally inspect these 
vessels at as early a date as may be suit¬ 
able to your arrangements. 

I have the honor to be your obedient 


servant, 


Francis Kxollys. 


Paul passed the letter to the duke, 
and said to the messenger: 

u You will be good enough, sir, to 
present my respectful homage to his 
majesty, and also my deep appreciation 
of the honor he has done me. His com¬ 
mands shall be obeyed. The air ship 
will be in St. James’ Park at nine to¬ 
morrow, and’ I trust that his majesty 
will still further honor me by allowing 
me to convey him in her to Southamp¬ 
ton for his inspection of the Express.” 

u I have to thank you, Mr. Kingston, 
in his majesty’s name,” replied the mes¬ 
senger in his even, official voice. “ I will 
convey your intimation to his majesty 
at once. I trust that the nature of my 
mission will be of sufficient excuse for 
interrupting your dinner. Good eve¬ 
ning. Your grace, good evening.” 

Paul looked around in reply, and the 
roval messenger, escorted by the man¬ 
ager, moved towards the door, followed 
by respectfully wondering glances, 
which, as soon as he disappeared, were 
concentrated with even greater won¬ 
der and admiration on the party at the 
oval table in the corner. 

“ Well, Mr. Kingston,” said Mrs. 
Deventer, “ that was quite a sort of sur¬ 
prise party, wasn’t it? You are already 
the most famous man in the world, and 
now I suppose you will be the most en¬ 
vied as well.” 

“ Why, I should think so,” said Miss 
Eirene, looking at him with eyes whose 
very frank admiration was just a trifle 
embarrassing to him, and somehow not 
at all pleasing to Lady Margaret. 

“ It is a very great honor,” he re¬ 
plied quietly, “ and I hope tomorrow we 
shall be able to give his majesty a new 
experience. Do you think he will come 
for the trip, your grace? ” he went on, 
turning to the duke. 

“Come?” the other replied with a 
laugh. “ Well, it sounds somewhat dis¬ 


respectful, I’m afraid, but I’m perfectly 
certain that his majesty will just jump 
at it. You know there isn’t a better 
sportsman in the world than Edward 
the Seventh, and there certainly is not a 
man alive who would enjoy such an ex¬ 
perience more than he would. It’s the 
Bank of England to a bad penny that 
he will come; and I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if the Prince of Wales came, 
too.” 

“ That is all right,” said Paul. 
“ Then I’ll have a special down to 
Southampton to-night, and go through 
the Anonyma thoroughly, and meet you 
at half past nine in St. James’ Park.” 

Of course all sorts of rumors had 
spread over London and through the 
provinces from the diningroom of the 
Carlton Hotel with reference to the visit 
of the royal messenger, but the real 
facts did not leak out until the next 
morning, when practically all the world 
was discussing the marvelous story 
which had been flashed over the wires to 
the ends of the earth within a few hours 
of the interview in Marvin’s sitting 
room. 

But shortly before eight o’clock the 
news was telegraphed from Southamp¬ 
ton that the air ship had risen from 
her berth, and, after making a series of 
complicated, evolutions in the air, ap¬ 
parently with the object of testing her 
efficiency, had started in the direction 
of London at an almost incredible speed, 
which caused her to be lost to sight in 
a minute or two. 

The keen witted reporters instantly 
put two and two together. 

The king had requested the presence 
of the air ship in London. The king 
would personally inspect her, and pos¬ 
sibly take a trip in her—and so in the 
same hour special editions were rushed 
out and London’s streets became vocal 
if not harmonious with yelling news¬ 
boys and brazen throated newsmen, hur¬ 
rying hither and thither with still wet 
placards which did great credit to the 
varying imagination of rapid thinking 
sub editors. 

Big Ben had just chimed the half 
hour after nine when a shining shape 
flashed up, gleaming in the sunlight, 
and came to a standstill fifty feet above 
the ground over St. James’ Park. 
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The Duke of Romney’s cavalry was 
Teady on the spot to keep the air ship 
inviolate from the attentions of too curi¬ 
ous sightseers, and as they trotted into 
the park the Anonyma came down close 
to the drive, and at the same moment 
the duke’s carriage drove up alongside. 

The presentation at Marlborough 
House was as informal as such a func¬ 
tion could be, and did not occupy more 
than twenty minutes. His majesty’s 
first remark put Paul absolutely at his 
ease. 

“My friend, the Duke of Romney, 
tells me,” he said as he shook hands 
with the conqueror , of an empire wider 
than his own, “that you are an Eng¬ 
lishman as well as an American, Mr. 
Kingston, and that you are closely con¬ 
nected with one of our oldest families. 

“I am delighted to hear it. We do 
not grudge America any of her splendid 
triumphs, but we English people are 
very glad that we are able to claim 
something like a half share in the great¬ 
est of them all. And now, before we go 
and see her, I want you to tell me some¬ 
thing about this wonderful creation of 
yours.” 

# Paul had been vaguely expecting the 
necessity of falling on one knee and 
kissing the royal hand and so forth, and 
so he was delightedly surprised when he 
found himself greeted just as a gentle¬ 
man by the first gentleman in the land; 
and the perfect frankness and cordial¬ 
ity of his reception, though absolutely 
honest and spontaneous on his majesty’s 
part, were afterwards referred to as one 
of the finest strokes of policy that the 
royal diplomatist had ever achieved. 

When Paul had finished his descrip¬ 
tion of the Anonyma and the Express, 
the king said: 

“Thank you very much, Mr. King¬ 
ston. Now I shall go aboard your won¬ 
derful craft with some sort of knowl¬ 
edge of her, and as you are good enough 
to offer me a trip through the air to 
Southampton to see your other record 
breaker, I shall be very glad to accept. 
If the duke will give me a lift in his 
brougham, we will start at once. To be 
frank with you, I am rather in a hurry 
to feel what this new sensation will be 
like.” 

As the duke’s brougham drew up 
9 A 


alongside, the guard presented arms, 
the king alighted and looked with frank 
wonder and admiration at the graceful, 
glittering shape of the air ship. Before 
he went on board he walked round her, 
attended by Paul and the duke, and her 
creator pointed out and explained all 
the details of her exterior construction. 

Meanwhile the gangway door opened 
and the ladder dropped to the ground. 
Captain Vinton ran down the steps and 
stood bare headed at the foot of them. 

“I hope your majesty will allow me 
to present the chief navigation officer 
of the air ship. Captain Vinton, who 
brought her across the Atlantic,” said 
the duke. 

“With pleasure,” replied the king, 
smiling and holding out his hand. 
“ Captain Vinton, I am glad to be able 
to congratulate you on the magnificent 
appearance of this aerial cruiser of 
yours, and on her very amazing per¬ 
formance.” 

Captain Vinton bowed his acknowl¬ 
edgment, and as the king mounted the 
companion ladder, the royal standard— 
a careful overnight thought of the 
duke’s—broke out at the masthead. 

Nearly half an hour was spent in an 
inspection of the interior of the ship, 
and then the royal guest was taken to 
the conning tower, wherfe Paul ex¬ 
plained the use of the switches, the 
lever, and the steering wheel. 

Then for the first time in the world 
a crowned monarch rose into the realms 
of the air. 

Tens of thousands of people had al¬ 
ready assembled in the park and in the 
roadway leading past Buckingham 
Palace. A roar of cheers broke out as 
the flying of the royal standard told that 
his majesty had gone on board; then, as 
the shining shape rose, another roar 
went up. 

“ Would you have any objections, Mr. 
Kingston,” said the king, “ to showing 
our good folk down there something of 
what this miraculous craft of yours can 
do? I’m sure they would like it very 
much.” 

“ Anything your majesty wishes,” 
said Paul. “ The vessel and all on board 
her are entirely at your disposal. We 
will show them a little maneuvering 
first.” 
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He turned the upper switch, and the 
propellers began to whirl. Then he 
pulled the lever over a few degrees and 
moved the pointer of the steering wheel 
a couple of inches to the left. 

The earth began to spin round and 
sink again below them, and the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of eyes that were 
watching the air ship saw it rise in a 
magnificent spiral curve, moving ever 
faster and faster till it looked almost 
like a ring of light in the brilliant May 
sunshine. 

It soared up and up until it vanished 
in the blue distance, and presently Paul 
said with a look at the barometer: 

“ Your majesty, we are now ten thou¬ 
sand feet above sea level. Perhaps you 
would like to take a look around London 
on our way down.” 

“ Ten thousand feet! ” exclaimed the 
king. “Bless my soul! Yes, so it is, 
absolutely marvelous, my dear duke, 
isn’t it? Yes, certainly, Mr. Kingston, 
anything you please, but how on earth 
or in the air have you managed to get 
so high in such a short time? ” 

“ We have been traveling over a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles an hour, your maj¬ 
esty, since we left the earth,” replied 
Paul, “and we Bhall go back at about 
two hundred miles an hour.” 

“But with absolute safety,” added 
the duke. “We averaged that speed 
yesterday from Southampton.” 

“You must have, to have made the 
trip in the time you did.” 

Paul shut off the driving power, 
started the lifting fans at half speed, 
moved the lever back a couple of 
notches, and the Anonyma rushed down 
with bewildering rapidity in a spiral 
course, but this time with very much 
extended curves. 

So wide were they, indeed, that the 
air ship had twice made the circuit of 
London before her captain brought her 
once more to a standstill over the roof of 
Buckingham Palace. 

“Magnificent! Miraculous!” said the 
king as the roar of welcoming cheers 
reached them from the earth. “And 
now, how long will it take us to get to 
Southampton and see the other miracle 
that you have accomplished? ” 

“ Twenty minutes, your majesty,” re¬ 
plied Paul, taking out his watch with 


his left hand, and with his right moving 
the steering wheel till the Anonyma’s 
head pointed to the southwest. 

He turned the upper switch. The . 
vast, dark mass of London slipped away 
behind them, the wind whistled and 
shrieked past the superstructure, and 
the shriek deepened into a roar. 

The earth became a blurred smear 
beneath them. The king, seeing noth¬ 
ing and yet seeing much, had sat down 
in an armchair which had been brought 
for him, and took out his watch. 

The momentous minutes passed, and 
when he had counted eighteen Paul, 
after a glance at the chart, turned the 
steering wheel a couple of degrees to 
the right, switching off the driving 
power and turned on the lifting fans. 

The air ship made a swift swoop 
downwards, rushed over Hurst Castle, 
crossed the Solent, swung over Osborne 
House, and, precisely as the long hand 
of the king’s watch pointed to the 
twentieth minute, passed like a flash up 
the Southampton Water, and came to 
a standstill fifty feet above Ocean Quay. 

Within another ten minutes Marvin 
was being presented to his majesty at 
the gangway of the Express. 

The new record breaker immediately 
cast off her moorings, and was slipping 
down the water at about ten knots. 

It happened that as she passed the 
Needles one of His Majesty’s vessels, 
the Palcon, a craft of the new and 
larger destroyer type which had just 
been delivered by the Parsons Com¬ 
pany, was sauntering down the Solent 
on her way to do a three hours’ steaming 
trial at her top speed of thirty six 
knots an hour. 

The king had expressly requested 
that the royal standard should not be 
hoisted, and he was therefore able to 
indulge in a quiet chuckle when the 
Falcon signaled: 

“ Will you race us to Plymouth and 
back?” 

The king nodded as he read the sig¬ 
nal, and the Express replied: 

“ Yes, and give you half an hour.” 

The Falcon signaled back laconically: 

“Thanks! Full speed from the Nee¬ 
dles.” 

On a line due south between Hurst; 
Castle and the Needles the Falcon blew 
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her whistle and rushed away westward, 
losing herself under a dense cloud of 
smoke at the speed of oyer forty statute 
miles an hour. 

For the next half hour the owners of 
the Express entertained their royal vis¬ 
itor at lunch. Then they went up into 
the navigation room, and Kingston sig¬ 
naled for full speed ahead. 

The triple screws began to whirl at 
their utmost velocity, and the long 
white shape sprang forward like a living 
thing, a fourth of her length out of 
the water. Then she settled down to 
her work. 

The Falcon was out of sight by this 
time, nearly twenty miles ahead, but 
in ten minutes her smoke showed above 
the horizon. In twenty her signal mast 
and funnels were visible, in half an hour 
her hull was raised, in an hour she was 
abeam, carrying the most infuriated 
crew that ever sailed under the White 
Ensign—and then the Express went 
racing away past at forty-five knots, or 
nearly sixty statute miles, an hour. 

She covered the three hundred miles 
of the double journey inside six hours, 
rounding the Eddystone Lighthouse and 
passing the Falcon still on her way out, 
and within seven hours after leaving 
London the king was sitting in the 
upper cabin of the air ship, speeding 
back to St. James’ Park at a couple of 
hundred miles an hour. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HOLDING UP AN EMPEROR. 

Never had the newspapers of the 
world had so many topics of absorbing 
interest to deal with as on the day which 
followed his majesty’s cruises in the 
Anonyma and the Express. 

The aerial trip would, of course, have 
sufficed in itself as a sufficient theme 
for many columns of descriptive matter, 
but when, in addition to this, the busi¬ 
ness world was faced with the grim, un¬ 
compromising pronouncement made by 
Marvin at the Carlton Hotel and already 
reproduced in every newspaper in the 
world, something very like a panic set 
in. 

It was perfectly plain now that the 
Kingston Marvin Syndicate really had 


the means of fulfilling the threat which 
he so plainly uttered. 

A perfect tempest of criticism burst 
out from end to end of Europe, and the 
dominant note of alarm was sounded by 
the Journal Des Debats in a leading 
article which ended as follows: 

Having thus dispassionately reviewed all 
the circumstances, we find ourselves forced 
to the conclusion that the amazing devel¬ 
opments which have been astonishing the 
world during the last few days, point to 
nothing less than a deliberate and organ¬ 
ized attempt on the part of the Anglo 
Saxon peoples to establish their absolute 
domination over the other nations of the 
earth. 

It is perfectly plain, as the president 
of this astonishing syndicate said in his 
astounding delivery to the representa¬ 
tives of the world’s press, that those who 
control the world’s communications have 
civilization at their mercy. 

This miraculous air ship in which the 
king of England, obeying that infallible 
instinct which invariably causes him to 
do the right thing at the right time, has 
traveled from London to Southampton 
and back at the incredible speed of two 
hundred miles an hour, is in itself suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the almost illimitable 
power possessed by these few men. 

Those who can build one such ship can 
build fifty, a hundred, a thousand if they 
wish to, and what more would be necessary 
to terrorize the earth into submission to 
any demands which they chose to make t 

With a perfectly full sense of our re¬ 
sponsibility, we say deliberately that we 
are only voicing the opinion of the Con¬ 
tinent when we state that it is now the 
duty of the nations of Europe instantly 
to combine for their common protection 
against a tyranny which in a few weeks 
or months may easily assume such giant 
proportions that the enslavement of hu¬ 
manity must of necessity follow. 

It is almost unnecessary to point to 
recent events, such as the Spanish Amer¬ 
ican War and the merciless suppression of 
the two free republics of South Africa, 
to prove that the two branches of the 
Anglo Saxon race. Great Britain and 
America, have recognized at last the tre¬ 
mendous fact of their common kinship 
and their ownership of nearly half the 
habitable globe. 

To this they have now added the un¬ 
bounded and universal Empire of the 
Air, and if this tyranny is not broken in¬ 
stantly by the armed might of Europe, 
allied in a common cause for its own pres- 
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ervation, nothing can save the world from 
a perpetual enslavement under the iron 
of Anglo Saxon despotism. 

Such words as these, published in one 
of the soberest and most influential 
journals in Europe, produced an instant 
and wide spread effect, and the next day 
the whole Continent rang with passion¬ 
ate appeals for a European alliance 
against the new tyranny. 

“ Europfc,” said the Novoe Vremya 
the next day in an obviously inspired 
article, “ can within a week put ten mil¬ 
lion men in the field, and two thousand 
war ships on the sea. Let us forget our 
own little quarrels, which sink into in¬ 
significance beside this tremendous 
calamity with which we are threatened. 

“Let a conference of the sovereigns 
and statesmen of Europe be immediately 
convened, and let that conference tell 
the Anglo Saxon despots that their 
tyranny can only be established, if at 
all, at the cost of millions of lives and 
hundreds of millions of treasure, and 
that these few men, having by their own 
diabolical inventions placed themselves 
above human law, have also placed 
themselves outside its protection.” 

“Well,” said Paul to his partner 
when he had read this extract, quoted 
in the Times , “I reckon that's about 
as plain an incitement to assassination 
as ever appeared in a respectable semi¬ 
official newspaper. Now, what's the mat¬ 
ter with giving these people a start? 
They seem to think that we want to en¬ 
slave the world, and that therefore we 
ought to get bullets or knives into us. 
Why shouldn't we show them that we 
could if we wanted to, but that we 
don't.” 

“ That's not half bad, Paul,” replied 
Marvin, chewing the end of his cigar. 
“Let me see now. France has been 
swaggering a bit over those submarines 
of hers, and Russia is only waiting for 
half a chance to tear up the treaty of 
Berlin and run her war ships through 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
whether any one else likes it or not. I 
reckon it's about time we set to work. 
If we don't we'll have trouble.” 

“ These European people,” remarked 
Paul, “ seem to me to be spoiling for a 
fight, and we must stop that, for I have 
promised my mother and Lady Margaret 


that if I can help it our air ships and 
submarines will never be "the means 
of taking a human life. 

“ I propose to keep that promise and 
make the rest of the world understand 
it, too. Now look here, that hospital 
arrangement is all fixed up, and the 
cash will be paid tomorrow. That will 
go some way towards showing that we 
are not quite the enemies of humanity 
that our friends on the other side of the 
Channel want to make us out. 

“ We ought to have by this time about 
five hundred million pounds in hard 
gold ready for operations, and another 
hundred millions a week coming in here 
and over in the States. Express II will 
bring five hundred tons from New York 
tomorrow. 

“Now I propose,” he went on, light¬ 
ing a fresh cigar, “that you and I 
should get on board the Anonyma to¬ 
night, run over to Long Island, and 
order the submarines into the English 
Channel to await further instructions. 
Then we'll run down to Port Kingston, 
see how they are getting on there, and 
bring up the Shiela, the Britannia, and 
the Columbia, leaving the Aviel and one 
submarine to guard the place. 

“We will give these European gen¬ 
tlemen what they would call a demon¬ 
stration in force. What is your opin¬ 
ion of the idea? ” 

“Pretty perfect, Paul,” laughed his 
partner. “I see you are a general as 
well as a genius. Well, look here, there 
^something more to do, and you must 
leave that to me,” he went on, taking 
out his stylographic pen and pulling a 
sheet of paper towards him. 

He covered half the sheet with his 
strong characteristic handwriting and 
passed it over to Paul, saying: 

“ What is the matter with that for a 
sort of royal proclamation?” 

Paul took the paper and read: 

The Kingston Marvin Syndicate and 
Atlantic Express Company request the at¬ 
tention of the governments of Europe to 
the following statements, which are made 
in the best interests of humanity and with 
the knowledge that, if necessary, the prin¬ 
ciples contained in them can be duly en¬ 
forced. 

1. The preparations which certain Eu¬ 
ropean nations appear to be making with 
a view to a war which can have no possible 
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excuse must immediately cease, and 
pledges must be given to the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States 
that no mobilizations of troops or fleets 
shall take place within the next six 
months. 

2. Failing compliance with this request, 
within a fortnight communications by sea 
and cable will be stopped, and trains will 
not be permitted to cross the frontiers of 
European countries. Any war ship at¬ 
tempting to leave the port in which she 
is stationed at the time this notice ap¬ 
pears will be disabled. The submarines 
belonging to the French, Bussian, and 
Spanish governments must be confined to 
ports for at least six months. If found 
at sea they will be either captured or de¬ 
stroyed. 

3. Any Bussian ships of war, whether 
belonging to the regular or the volunteer 
fleet, which attempt to leave the Black 
Sea or the Baltic within six months from 
this date will be either destroyed or dis¬ 
abled. 

4. European journals are requested to 
at once cease misleading the peoples of the 
Continent by their anti British and Amer¬ 
ican campaigns. The Anglo Saxon race 
has no enmity against other inhabitants 
of this world; possessing the power, it has 
also the will to compel the rest of the world 
to behave itself in peaceful and orderly 
fashion. All European newspapers neg¬ 
lecting this warning will be suppressed. 

Signed for the Kingston Marvin Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Gillette P. Marvin. 

“Pretty drastic,” said Paul, “but I 
think it will do. Yes, IT1 sign that. 
Now we’ll have the carriage and take it 
to the duke, and when he has signed it, 
we’ll send it round to the news agencies. 
I guess the papers will have something 
to talk about tomorrow.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Marvin, “ and I 
guess that inside a fortnight there’ll be 
music in the air. Things will be hum¬ 
ming in Europe as they haven’t done 
since Napoleon was spreading himself 
over the Continent.” 

The next day this amazing proclama¬ 
tion appeared in the form of an ordi¬ 
nary advertisement in all the influential 
papers of Europe, saving those of Rus¬ 
sia and the German semi official jour¬ 
nals, and again the tempest of political 
abuse burst out. 

The same issue of the English papers 
contained a brief announcement to the 


effect that his majesty, King Edward, 
had been pleased to accept from the 
Kingston Marvin Syndicate a check on 
the Bank of England for five millions 
sterling to clear off all debts on the 
hospitals in the United Kingdom, and 
to endow with the sum of two millions 
institutions for the study and treatment 
of consumption and cancer in which the 
king had taken great interest. 

Another paragraph, in its way not 
less interesting, stated that the Anony- 
ma had disappeared from her berth at 
Southampton docks, and that the sister 
ship to the now famous Atlantic record 
breaker Express I had broken even her 
record and landed her passengers at 
Ocean Quay within ninety two hours of 
leaving New York. 

Then followed in a few words the 
amazing information that she had 
landed five hundred tons of bar gold 
consigned to the Bank of England, 
which had been conveyed to London in 
two special trains. 

The name of the consignors did not 
appear, but the fact that the immense 
treasure coming from no one knew 
where had been carried in one of the 
mysterious vessels of the Atlantic Ex¬ 
press Company sent a shudder through 
the financial world, which, as Mr. 
Schmidt remarked when he read the 
amazing news, “looked mighty like a 
preliminary symptom of a financial 
earthquake.” 

Nothing more happened for the next 
ten days, although this time was fully 
occupied by the journalists of Europe 
in raging furiously together over the 
pronouncement of the syndicate, rend¬ 
ing them to tatters and stamping them 
into the mire of the journalistic gutters. 

On the morning of the eleventh day 
a very disquieting occurrence took 
place. 

The Normandie, one of the finest of 
the French transatlantic steamers, had 
started from Havre on her usual voy¬ 
age to New York, and unaccountably 
broke down a few miles to the north¬ 
ward of Barfleur. Her rudder disap¬ 
peared, and two of her propeller blades 
were wrenched off. 

She was rescued by tugs from Bar¬ 
fleur just in time to save her drifting on 
the rocks. On the evening of the 
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same day the Yille de la Ciotat, passing 
the Isle de Rion on her way to Port 
Said, had her rudder torn off, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards her head was 
pulled round until it pointed towards 
the port. # 

She also was towed back and docked 
for repairs. 

During the same night all the sub¬ 
marine telegraphs connecting France 
with the rest of the world ceased to act. 
Divers were sent down and found that 
the shore ends of the cables had been 
out clean through, and that lengths 
varying from one to three miles had 
been carried bodily away. 

The following morning as the Calais 
Douvres was leaving Calais harbor she 
was stopped, although her engines were 
working at full power and she should 
have been driven at twenty knots 
through the water. 

As in the other cases, her rudder was 
wrenched off, and her head was pulled 
round towards the harbor mouth. 

Telegraphic orders had been sent to 
Brest and Toulon directing the French 
submarines and the torpedo squadron 
to put to sea at once in search of these 
under sea depredators that were evi¬ 
dently bent on disorganizing the world’s 
commerce. 

They obeyed orders, and that was the 
last that was heard of them for nearly a 
fortnight, at the end of which time 
their officers and crews began to come 
back with strange stories of capture 
by steel monsters moving at incredible 
speed through the depths and equipped 
with a new form of searchlight which 
only illuminated the object that it was 
turned on and not the water through 
which it passed. 

The most exasperating part of the 
stories was that, whereas the said mon¬ 
sters could easily have smashed the 
French submarines into scrap iron, they 
had merely disabled them, taken their 
officers and crews out, landed them on 
the nearest shore, and left the vessels 
to drift helplessly about the wastes of 
ocean as though they were not worth 
capture. 

Both officers and men had been treat¬ 
ed with perfect courtesy and considera¬ 
tion by their captors, who were in all 
cases either English or American, and 


not only had the officers been allowed 
to bring all their private property away, 
bnt in cases where the men were with¬ 
out money they received presents of a 
hundred francs in gold to see them 
home. 

It would take pages properly to de¬ 
scribe the condition of panic and con¬ 
sternation into which Europe was 
plunged by these extraordinary events, 
coming as they did as an absolute fulfil¬ 
ment of the direct threat made by the 
Kingston Marvin Syndicate. 

But the next day fresh marvels hap¬ 
pened. 

The main telegraph lines between 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Rome, Constantinople, and Madrid were 
destroyed in a night. A Russian war 
ship attempting to pass the Bosporus 
had been crippled and dragged back 
into the Black Sea, and a tremendous 
submarine explosion, most curiously 
unattended by any loss of life, had com¬ 
pletely blocked the entrance to the for¬ 
tified harbor of Kronstadt, the watch 
dog of Russia, at the gates of Peters¬ 
burg. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, fell 
literally from the skies the most par¬ 
alyzing blow of all. 

The German emperor had received 
the ultimatum of the syndicate at first 
with a disdainful incredulity, and then 
with an uncomfortable but fast grow¬ 
ing conviction that, after all, there must 
be something in it. So on the thir¬ 
teenth day he boarded the imperial 
yacht Hohenzollem at Bremen and 
started for Dover to talk the matter 
over with his royal uncle of England. 

It was not, however, in accordance 
with the plans of the syndicate that 
such a meeting should take place in that 
way, and so it happened that as his 
majesty was taking the air on the nava- 
gation bridge just before lunch the 
shining shape of the Anonyma swooped 
down from the midmost haven. 

At the same time something black, 
with a glass domed conning tower at 
the fore end came swirling along the 
surface of the water at a speed of about 
fifty miles an hour. This object made 
a complete circuit round the Hohen¬ 
zollem, while the Anonyma did the 
same in the air. 
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No one in Europe has much better 
nerves than tjie German emperor, but 
even his were a little shaken by this 
strange happening. 

He was far too good a sailor not to 
see that if the cruisers of the air and 
the under sea had come with any hostile 
intent he with his yacht and all on 
board her were absolutely at their 
mercy. 

While the Anonyma swung round and 
dropped until her gangway door was on 
a level with the bridge of the imperial 
yacht, the black, half submerged shape 
of the submarine prowled round, silent 
but menacing. 


The Hohenzollem was traveling at 
nearly twenty knots through the water, 
but the mysterious submarine had not 
the slightest difficulty in keeping up 
with her and making rings round her as 
well. 

Then the door in the side of the 
Anonyma opened. Paul appeared at it, 
took off his cap, and said: 

“ I have the honor to wish your im¬ 
perial majesty good morning. You are, 
I believe, going to England to learn cer¬ 
tain particulars which I shall be most 
happy to give you now if your majesty 
will honor my vessel by coming aboard 
and taking lunch with me.” 


(To be continued.) 



THE LAKE OF GOLD/ 

BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

A story of the American conquest of Europe, showing how three persons came to enthrone 
themselves as Lords of the Air and Sea, and the consequences thereof to the existing 
order of things. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Paul Kingston and his mother live in Lake City, Colorado. He has inherited his dead father’s 
tastes for scientific investigation, and has perfected an air ship which he needs only the means to test 
These are supplied by Gillette Marvin, a millionaire and an old friend of the family. He also arranges a 
month’s trip to Pike’s Peak with the Kingstons and a British friend, the Duke of Romney, who is travel¬ 
ing through America with his daughter Margaret. The outcome of the excursion is the marriage of Mr. 
Marvin and Mrs. Kingston, and the loss of Paul’s heart to Lady Margaret 

in due time the wonderful air ship, the Shiela, named for Mrs. Kingston, is completed, and on her trial 
trip proves a magnificent success, and as Paul has plans for the building of submarine boats of incredible 
swiftness, the day seems not far distant when he will in truth be ruler of the air and sea. 

But there is a still more marvelous thing yet to come. In the honeymoon flight of the Shiela over 
South America, Mrs. Marvin spies a strange looking lake beneath them in the crater of a volcano. It 
turns out to be a lake of gold, and the three now realize themselves to be masters of the world. But 
great secrecy is necessary for the present. A syndicate is formed, ostensibly to operate apparently use¬ 
less mines in Chile, and four more air ships are built, with the most magnificent of the lot, the Anonyma, 
commanded by Paul Kingston, as the flag ship of the fleet. But as yet the public at large knows nothing 
of them. 

Meantime, at a conference with Dumont Lawson and Augustus L. Schmidt, magnates of the great steei 
and iron trust, Gillette Marvin offers four thousand million dollars for a third interest in the corporation, 
which he proposes to operate for the good of humanity. This is refused and the new syndicate determines 
to put on the screws. A terrible slump takes place in transportation stocks, and presently another 
bombshell bursts on the commercial world. The Atlantic Express Company sends a steamer, Express I, 
across the ocean in one hundred hours, and inaugurates a regular service of such swift going shipe. 
Close upon this Paul arrives in his air ship, Anonyma, and astounds all who behold the marvel. He and 
Marvin take the Duke of Romney into partnership, and later the king of England is taken for a sail in the 
air ship, and becomes deeply interested in the plans of the syndicate. The emperor of Germany, however, 
is inclined to hold aloof, and after several warnings are served on the Continental powers by the work of 
the submarines, the royal yacht, the Hohenzollern, is held up in the English Channel Then Paul invites 
the Kaiser to come on board the Anonyma and take lunch with him, while they talk things over. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OPENING THE EYES OF THE KAISER. 

T HE Kaiser, in common with the 
officers and crew of the Hohenzol¬ 
lern, had been gazing in undisguised 
wonder a t the beautiful shape of the 
Anonyma, and with somewhat different 
feelings at the dark, swiftly moving bulk 
of the submarine. 

It was perfectly plain that the two 
were working together, and that if their 
intentions were hostile they could do up 
the imperial yacht between them in very 
short order. 

At the same time, although Paul’s 
tone was perfectly friendly and respect¬ 


ful, still there was something in it that 
conveyed to the Kaiser an uncomfort¬ 
able impression that it carried some¬ 
what of a command as well as an invita¬ 
tion. His German majesty was not ac¬ 
customed to that sort of thing. 

“ I presume/’ said the Kaiser in his 
stiffest, haughtiest tone, “ that I am 
talking either to Mr. Paul Kingston or 
to Mr. Marvin; that is to say, to one of 
the authors of that preposterous procla¬ 
mation by w r hieh the European Powers 
were insulted a fortnight ago. In that 
case, I’m afraid I must decline your in¬ 
vitation.” 


“ My name is Paul Kingston, and I 
am quite at your majesty’s service,” was 
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the reply, politely but somewhat more 
formally spoken. “ I can assure your 
majesty that my invitation is given in 
the friendliest spirit, and that no harm 
is intended to your person or to your 
royal dignity. 

w The king of England, as you know, 
has already trusted himself on hoard 
this ship; therefore I hope your maj¬ 
esty will come aboard with perfect con¬ 
fidence. 1 may say that my only object 
in asking your majesty to honor me 
with your company is the absolute neces¬ 
sity of our having a little private con¬ 
versation before your visit to England. 
When we have had that I will land you 
on the terrace at Windsor Castle, where 
you will find his majesty, King Edward, 
awaiting you within three hours from 
now." 

The Kaiser found himself in a decided 
dilemma, but he had already grasped 
the fact that it was no use arguing from 
the deck of a steamer with the master 
of an air ship, especially while that sub¬ 
marine monster, which could sink the 
Hohenzollern in five minutes, was 
swirling round her. 

With his infallible rapidity of thought 
he found the means of saving his own 
dignity and avoiding what might have 
been a very serious complication. 

“ Ah, that is quite a different matter, 
Mr. Kingston," he said, with a good 
humored laugh. “ If you had put your 
invitation that way at first I could not 
possibly have refused it, but how am I 
to get on board? Shall we stop? " 

“ There is no necessity for that," re¬ 
plied Paul. “ I will come closer along¬ 
side, and you will find no difficulty." 

Captain Vinton, who was steering in 
the conning tower, heard this and 
brought the air ship so accurately along¬ 
side the imperial yacht that when the 
gangway steps were lowered they rested 
on the Hohenzollern’s bridge. 

The Kaiser, secretly delighted at the 
prospect of personally inspecting this 
marvelous craft, turned to his com¬ 
mander and ordered him to proceed to 
the Solent. Then, returning the salutes 
of his officers, he went up the ladder, 
and quite frankly took Paul’s hand. 

“ Well, Mr. Kingston," he said when 
the door was shut and they were alone, 
“ I’m not accustomed to accepting com¬ 


pulsory invitations, but you put yours 
so nicely, and backed it up with such un¬ 
mistakable display of force that—well, 
I could hardly do anything but avail my¬ 
self of your hospitality. The subma¬ 
rine, I presume, is also under your 
orders." 

u Yes, your majesty," replied Paul, 
“ we have two ileets, one of the sea, and 
one of the air, and we are working to¬ 
gether." 

“ So I see," said the emperor rather 
grimly, “ and I should say you would 
make a very effective combination. In 
fact, if you only had enough of these 
cruisers and air ships it would be diffi¬ 
cult for any of us to do much without 
your permission." 

“ We have enough to control the 
communications of the world," replied 
Paul quietly, “ and that is all we want 
at present, but within a month we shall 
have quadrupled our fleets, and that will 
put us into a position to enforce the 
terms of the manifesto which we pub¬ 
lished a fortnight ago." 

The War Lord of Germany looked at 
the young man in eloquent silence, for 
there was no mistaking the inner mean¬ 
ing of the quietly spoken words. The 
Kaiser recognized instantly that he was 
talking to a man who wielded a greater 
power than even he, the master of 
armed millions, did. 

Paul saw that the conversation bade 
fair to become a little strained, so he 
changed the subject by saying: 

“ And now, your majesty, perhaps 
you would like to inspect the air ship. 
She is entirely at your disposal for the 
time being, and I will show you every¬ 
thing. There is only one seoret that I 
am not permitted to tell you." 

“ Quite so, quite so," said the Kaiser. 
“I fully understand that. You mean 
the secret of your motive power. That, 
of course, is no business of mine. I only 
wish it was." 

The next half hour was, as he told 
King Edward that evening, the most 
bewilderingly entertaining that William 
of Germany had ever spent. 

After Captain Vinton had been pre¬ 
sented to him, he went with Paul into 
the conning tower, and then the Anony¬ 
ms was put through her paces. 

The Hohenzollern was steaming away 
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soufchwestward at about twenty knots. 
The submarine bad risen to the surface, 
showing the whole of her three hundred 
feet length of black, shining whale-back 
hull and her glass domed conning tower. 
The air ship passed over her, dropped to 
a height of about fifty feet, and then a 
telephone wire was passed down. 

The Kaiser heard Paul speak the fol¬ 
lowing message: 

“ We are going to do a little maneu¬ 
vering; please stand by to accompany 
us when we have finished. You will also 
keep in sight of the Hohenzollern. Re¬ 
member that his majesty is our guest, 
and that no accident must happen to 
her. Good by! ” 

‘ £ Pardon me, Mr. Kingston," said the 
Kaiser, “ but may I ask whether there is 
any inner meaning to that message? " 

I cannot say for certain; * replied 
Paul. “ As your majesty is aware, many 
ver}' strange tilings have happened in the 
last few days, and others stranger still 
may have to be prepared for. Your maj¬ 
esty's safety is at present in my hands, 
and 1 cannot, of course, accept such a 
situation without taking all due precau¬ 
tions, and now, if you please, I will show 
you a little of what our ship can do." 

The next moment the Hohenzollern 
was a tiny white speck five thousand 
feet below in the distant ocean. The 
Anonyma, rushing at full speed through 
the air, described a swiftly ascending 
spiral until the Kateer saw the barom¬ 
eter indicating an elevation of fifteen 
thousand feet. 

He asked afterwards how* it was that 
lie had not experienced any inconve¬ 
nience from such a sudden change of 
elevation, and Paul explained that the 
interior of the Anonyma could be made 
perfectly air tight, and that therefore 
the pressure inside did not alter. 

Then she swooped down to the sea 
once more, stopped within a couple of 
hundred yards from the surface about a 
mile astern of the Hohenzollern, leaped 
forward again, made a complete circuit 
round her, then slowed down and hov¬ 
ered a hundred feet or so above the tops 
of her masts. 

“ Mr. Kingston,” said the Kaiser, 
4 * yon must allow me to withdraw what 
I said about a certain precaution. The 
owners of a fleet of ships like this, to 


say nothing of your submarines, could. 
I’m afraid, enforce any proclamation 
that they chose to make. The empire 
of the air and sea means practically the 
empire of the world. It seems to me 
that we people who sit on earthly 
thrones will have to revise our ideas of 
government considerably.” 

“ Only in the direction of peace and 
the best interests of humanity, I hope, 
your majesty,” replied Paul with a seri¬ 
ousness that was not lost upon his im¬ 
perial guest. “ And now, if you please, 
I wfill call my captain to take my place, 
and we will have some lunch.” 

6i And I am quite ready for it, too," 
laughed the Kaiser. “ Aerial voyaging 
and wonder seeing seem pretty good for 
the appetite.” 

The lunch, simple as it was, w*as one of 
the pleasantest meals the Kaiser had 
ever eaten. His infallible tact caused 
him to drop all ceremony and treat his 
host on exactly equal terms. 

Pleasant as it was, however, the meal 
was destined to come to a sudden and 
somewhat startling conclusion. The 
coffee had just been served, and Paul 
was offering the Kaiser his cigar case 
wdien a dull bang came out of the sea, ac¬ 
companied by the whistling shriek of a 
shell. The next moment the first officer 
of the Anonyma presented himself at the 
door, saluted and said: 

“ A large cruiser flying French colors 
has just fired on us, sir.” 

“ The deuce he has! ” exclaimed Paul, 
rising to his feet. “ No harm done, 1 
hope. Tell Gaptain Vinton to rise to 
four thousand feet. Quicken up to half 
speed and go directly over him. Signal 
to the submarine to sink and cripple 
him. 

“ I was half afraid of this, your maj¬ 
esty,” he went on to his guest. “ I don’t 
suppose they would daTe to fire on your 
flag, but you see they look upon us as 
outlaws, and apparently they are going 
to treat us as such.” 

"I’m afraid I didn’t quite under¬ 
stand you, Mr. Kingston,” said the 
Kaiser, also rising. "Am I to under¬ 
stand that your orders are to sink the 
French cruiser? You will perhaps for¬ 
give me saying that that would be an 
act that would place you outside the 
pale of international law.” 
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“ Oh no, I didn't mean that,” an¬ 
swered Pan], smiling. “ If you will 
come into the conning tower with me 
IT1 show you how we propose to wage 
war. We don’t shed blood if we can help 
it.” 

“ That must be a curious kind of fight¬ 
ing, Mr. Kingston,” remarked the Ger¬ 
man War Lord, thinking of the flood 
of devastation which a few words of his 
would let loose on Europe. 

“ Yes, sir, it is, but I hope to be able 
to show you that at any rate it is quite 
as efficient as other modes of warfare.” 

They entered the conning tower as 
Paul spoke. 

The Anonyma was already high above 
the French cruiser, which afterwards 
proved to be the Dupuy de Lome. The 
submarine had vanished, and the Hoh- 
enzollern, flying the German imperial 
flag, was proceeding on her way with an 
apparent carelessness born of the abso¬ 
lute uncompromising German spirit of 
obedience to orders. 

“ Your majesty will see,” said Paul as 
he took his place at the table, “ that it 
is now practically impossible for him 
to shoot at us. We are five thousand 
feet above him, and he hasn’t a thou¬ 
sand to one chance of hitting us even if 
he had guns that could shoot straight 
up. The Anonyma doesn’t look any 
bigger to him now that a soda water 
bottle would. Now, I will just show you 
what we could do with him if we wanted 
to wage war on the old barbaric lines.” 

As he said this he touched a button in 
the side wall of the conning tower, and 
Captain Yinton opened the door just as 
the Kaiser was saying: 

“ All war is barbarous, my dear sir, 
but all the same it is a necessity. It is 
the tonic of nations, and a people that 
is not ready or willing to fight for its 
existence is not fit to exist.” 

“To that extent I agree with your 
majesty,” said Paul, “but there is an¬ 
other way of doing these things. Par¬ 
don me for a moment.” 

The Kaiser bowed, and Paul con¬ 
tinued : 

“ Captain Yinton, put a torpedo into 
the port forward tube and drop it a 
couple of hundred yards on the other 
side of that Frenchman. Be very care¬ 
ful that you don’t hit him. We don’t 


want to hurt anybody. If that isn’t 
enough to convince him that we are not 
fooling, you can have the after one 
ready, and let that explode about a 
thousand feet above him. By that time 
I suppose the Nautilus will have got 
hold of the fellow.” 

“Yery good, sir,” replied Captain 
Yinton, touching his cap and disappear¬ 
ing. 

“ Now, your majesty,” Paul contin¬ 
ued, “ our friends the enemy down there 
are going to have a little surprise.” 

“I should think so,” said the Kaiser; 
“ if you can only do what you say—as 
of course you can.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Paul; “there is no 
doubt about that. Ah, there she goes! ” 

The Kaiser looked down and saw 
something like a flash of light dart out 
from the left hand side of the air ship. 
It passed over. the French cruiser, 
plunged into the water a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards on the other side of her, and 
the next moment a mountain of boiling 
foam leaped up out of the sea and sank 
down again in the midst of a wide area 
of yeasty, seething water. 

Even the Kaiser’s iron self control 
gave way under the stress of this terri¬ 
ble demonstration of power. 

“ Great heaven, sir; that would have 
sunk a battle-ship! ” 

“ It would, sir,” replied Paul, “ and it 
would have wrecked the strongest for¬ 
tress in Europe with just as little 
trouble. Now vou shall see something 
else.” 

He unhooked a telephone transmit¬ 
ter from the wall, and called into it: 

“ That was very well aimed, Captain 
Yinton. Now let him have the after one 
—a thousand feet above him, please.” 

Another streak of light flashed out 
from the Anonyma’s side, and a few 
seconds later the Kaiser saw a brief 
glare, so intense that it seemed for the 
moment to darken the midday sun. A 
blaze of greenish-blue radiance burst 
out between sky and sea, and a spasm, 
accompanied by a terrific report, shook 
the atmosphere so strongly that even 
the Anonyma shuddered as the return¬ 
ing air wave struck her. 

“ If we had hit him with that, as we 
could have done,” said Paul, “ he’d have 
been scrap-iron by this time. Those 
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torpedoes carry fifty pounds of an ex¬ 
plosive which is a hundred times more 
powerful than guncotton. 

"If it had been a thousand feet 
nearer, the atmospheric concussion 
would have killed every man on board 
the ship.” 

" I believe it,” said the Kaiser shortly. 
" Pve seen quite enough for that. It is 
only a matter of ammunition. Half a 
dozen ships like these could fight the 
navies of the world. God forbid that 
you should ever fight mine.” 

"That, your majesty,” replied Paul, 
"I hope we shall never do. Ah, the 
Nautilus has begun. You see the 
cruiser is helpless, she won’t steer. That 
means that the submarine has torn her 
rudder off.” 

" But what are you going to do with 
her, Mr. Kingston?” exclaimed the 
Kaiser. " She may be an enemy, but 
surely you won’t leave her helpless in 
the middle of the German Ocean? ” 

" No, sir,” said Paul. " We don’t pro¬ 
pose to make war in that way. She will 
have to surrender whether she likes it or 
not, and the Nautilus shall tow her 
down to Dunkirk for repairs. 

"And now, if it is your Majesty’s 
pleasure, we will get away to Windsor,” 
he went on, taking out his watch. " It 
will require nearly a couple of hours, 
and King Edward expects you to dinner. 
My captain will take charge, and we may 
as well go back into the cabin and have 
some fresh coffee and another cigar.” 

"I think,” said the Kaiser, "that, 
under the circumstances, I will ask you 
to let me send the Hohenzollern to our 
friend’s assistance. You see, after all, it 
would only be a little act of internation¬ 
al courtesy.” 

" With pleasure, if your majesty 
wishes it,” replied Paul. " We will run 
alongside at once and fix it up.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LOFTY COUNCIL OF WAR. 

Two hours after the disabled French 
cruiser had disappeared in the distance, 
the Anonyma, flying the German impe¬ 
rial ensign by the Kaiser’s own request, 
slowed down alongside the parapet of 
the terrace at Windsor Castle. 


King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
were waiting to receive their visitor, 
and a few minutes afterwards the Prince 
and Princess of Wales drove in through 
the great gateway. 

The Kaiser gave his rapid sketch of 
the afternoon’s proceedings in such sar¬ 
donic humor that the king and queen 
both burst out laughing, and his maj¬ 
esty said: 

" I’m afraid our friends across the 
Channel will be something more than 
angry when the cruiser gets back to 
Dunkirk. There will be a terrible 
commotion in the French papers to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

" Yes, I’m afraid so,” added the 
queen. " The idea of a French cruiser 
being towed into a French port by a 
German imperial yacht will not strike 
our friends as being exactly in the per¬ 
fection of things.” 

" Ah,” said the Prince of Wales, 
coming out onto the terrace at this mo¬ 
ment, accompanied by the princess, 
" there she is at last, May—this won¬ 
derful cruiser of the air—and the em¬ 
peror! Have you come over in her? ” 

" Yes,” said the Kaiser as he sa¬ 
luted the princess and shook hands. 
"I’ve just been telling the king and 
queen what a wonderful experience I 
have had as Mr. Kingston’s guest. Per¬ 
haps you will allow me to present the 
Lord of the Air to you.” 

" With pleasure,” laughed the prince, 
" but I’m not so sure whether it ought 
not to be the other way about, for. 
after all, the Lord of the Air owns 
larger realms than we do; and, another 
thing, he can be a despot if he pleases, 
and we can’t.” 

"Well,” laughed the Kaiser, "here 
is Mr. Kingston, despot of air and sea. 
No, I am not joking. He really has 
proved that to me conclusively this 
afternoon. His majesty knows it, and 
so do I, but you will hardly believe that 
that air ship can travel two hundred 
miles an hour.” 

" Two hundred miles an hour! ” re¬ 
peated the prince as he shook hands 
with Paul. "Mr. Kingston, you have 
conquered the earth! I’m going to ask 
you if you will take me for a trip, and 
I think, possibly, my wife would like 
a new sensation, too.” 
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“ I was just going to ask Mr. Kings¬ 
ton for the same privilege myself/' said 
the queen as the princess smiled and 
nodded assent. 

Paul bowed and replied: 

w If your majesty and your royal high¬ 
nesses will give me a few minutes more 
1 shall be able to provide you with a 
fitting escort. I ordered the rest of our 
English squadron to rendezvous here 
this afternoon at four, and it is just four 
now. 

“ Ah, yes, there they come. I knew 
they wouldn't be late. You see, we 
don't have stoppages or collisions in 
the air. That is one of the advantages 
of aerial navigation/' 

“ Especially," laughed the Kaiser, 
w when - you happen to own the only 
aerial fleet in existence. Ah, and so 
these are your auxiliary cruisers/', he 
went on as three shining shapes rushed 
up abreast out of the eastward, tailed 
out into a long line, swept round the 
castle, and came to a rest, one ahead 
and two astern of the Anonyma. 

The golden banner of air and sea in¬ 
stantly broke out from their mastheads 
and dipped three times in salutation to 
the royal standard floating over the 
round tower. 

“ That is very marvelous maneuver¬ 
ing," observed the Kaiser. 

Paul bowed and signaled with his 
hand to Captain Vinton in the conning 
tower. 

The Anonyma swung round, passed 
over the parapet, and sank gently to the 
pavement. The door opened and the 
gangway ladder fell down. 

“ We will pay a visit first to the fleet at 
Spithead," said Paul, “ but I shall have 
to haul the flags down or they will be 
torn to threads in a few minutes. We 
shall reach the Solent in half an hour." 

“ Over a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour!" exclaimed the prince. 
“ Well, sir, I have come prepared for 
miracles, and Fm not going to be aston¬ 
ished if I can help it." 

The landscape began to slip away be¬ 
hind the squadron, and in a few min¬ 
utes it became a blur as the air ships 
rushed through the whistling atmos¬ 
phere at a hundred and fifty miles an 
hour. 

In twenty minutes the speed of the 


propellers slackened, and within half an 
hour the squadron was floating over the 
Solent with the royal standard once 
more flying from the Anonyma. 

Tens of thousands of men, from ad¬ 
mirals to ordinary seamen, gazed up in 
wonder at the spectacle, and many and 
picturesque were the remarks made by 
the “ Handymen " and the “ Jollies " as 
to what might happen if the variously 
and luridly described cruisers of the air 
were to turn to and drop torpedoes on 
the decks of his majesty's ships! 

But the sight of the royal standard 
flying on the Anonyma, and the knowl¬ 
edge that the king had already taken a 
trip on her, at once removed all fear of 
possible unpleasantness, and, moreover, 
telegrams had been received at all the 
southern ports announcing the depart¬ 
ure of the squadron for the south with 
the royalties on board. 

So the white ensigns dipped in hom¬ 
age, and the guns of the fleets and forts 
began to boom out their welcoming sa¬ 
lute. The aerial squadron had no means 
of replying. Its weapons were silent 
and flameless, and, as the Kaiser had 
seen, they were meant only for annihila¬ 
tion. 

The queen had just requested Paul 
to descend and make a tour of the fleet, 
and he was preparing to obey when the 
prince exclaimed: 

“ Halloa, they are signaling us from 
the east fort! " 

The king looked round and saw’ the 
arms of the big semaphore l>egiii to wag 
furiously. 

“Is the king on board?" said the 
prince, translating. 

“ Shall I reply, your majesty ? " asked 
Paul. 

“ Say ‘ yes 9 if you please, Mr. Kings¬ 
ton," replied the king. “ The admiral 
commanding may have something to 
say." 

The Anonyma at once replied in the 
affirmative, and the semaphore arms at 
once began wagging again. They 
w r agged a good deal longer this time, 
and the prince translated: 

“ Will his majesty be pleased to grant 
interview to admiral commanding ? Im¬ 
portant news to communicate." 

“I presume that your majesty will 
wish to descend?" said Paul. 
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u If you please, Mr. Kingston/’ re¬ 
plied the king. " I don’t think the com¬ 
mander would have said that without 
some good reason. You see a king is 
never his own master! ” 

Paul went into the conning tower, and 
in a few minutes Portsmouth witnessed 
the strange spectacle of a cruiser of the 
skies settling down on the parapet of 
one of its forts. 

A guard of honor had already turned 
out, and the king was received at the 
officers’ quarters by the commander in 
chief of the. port. 

For about half an hour they were 
alone together in the admiral’s private 
room. When the king came out he was 
looking very gravely at some official 
telegraph forms he had in his hand. 

“ Mr. Kingston,” he said when he 
reached the air ship again, "will you 
favor me by rising again? I may tell 
you that I have just heard some serious 
news, and I wish to hold what 1 am 
afraid we must call a council of war on 
it. As it directly concerns yourself, I 
shall ask you to join the emperor and 
the prince and myself in some apartment 
where we can talk freely.” 

"With pleasure, your majesty,” re¬ 
plied Paul. "I will put Captain Yin- 
ton in charge, apd you can rely on our 
privacy in the lower cabin.” 

The king, of course, presided at the 
momentous council, and he began the 
business in hand without any formality 
by saying: 

" Yew’s has just been received from 
the Foreign Office that France and Bus- 
sia, with the approval of Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and Holland, have decided to 
unite for the defense of national a?id 
international liberty against the new 
despotism, as they call it, which has just 
come into the world. The fact that I 
have been in personal relation with one 
of the signers of the circular, and have 
oven taken a trip in one of the air ships, 
is accepted as direct evidence that Great 
Britain indorses the policy of the Syndi¬ 
cate. 

" Further,” he went on, smiling 
across at his nephew, " it seems that you 
have got yourself into trouble. Soon 
after your yacht took the Dupuy de 
Lome in tow, the Frenchman sent a 
long Marconi message to Dunkirk de¬ 


scribing the incident fully. It was im¬ 
mediately telegraphed to Paris, and 
thence all over the world, no doubt, by 
this time. 

" Of course it follows that the visit of 
this vessel to Windsor with you on 
board and our embarking with you for 
another trip has become common prop¬ 
erty already. Kow, these telegrams go 
on to say that there is the highest prob¬ 
ability of concerted action, possibly 
amounting to an ultimatum to Germany, 
England, and America to the effect that 
if the circular is not withdrawn and 
operations stopped they will report to 
force—which, I need hardly say, would 
mean a European conflagration, and 
possibly a world-wide one, and a large 
part of the civilized, world would be dev¬ 
astated, no matter which side won. 

" Now, Mr. Kingston,” his majesty 
continued, turning to Paul, "I think it 
is quite plain to us that the primary 
action in this matter lies with you. You 
and your partner possess powers which 
nobody else does, and it seems to me 
that any reply to such an ultimatum 
would be impossible without, at least, 
a knowledge of your intentions—to say 
nothing of your assistance, since the 
operations cannot possibly be stopped 
without your assent. What is your opin¬ 
ion?” he added, appealing to the em¬ 
peror. 

u I am afraid I shall have to agree 
with you,” the Kaiser replied with a 
smile and a half envious glance at the 
youthful master of the situation. " To 
be quite frank about it, after what I 
have seen to-day I am in the position of 
the man who found himself in a town 
where there was a riot, and announced 
that he was on the side of the man with 
the big ax. I’m on the side of the air 
ships and the submarines.” 

"And so am I, most decidedly!” 
laughed the prince. " And now the 
question is, what side are they going to 
be on?” 

" Well, Mr. Kingston,” the king con¬ 
tinued, "that is practically all we have 
to say at present, I think. We have, 
of course, not the slightest intention or 
desire of trespassing on your confidence, 
or of prying into your plans. At the 
same time, you will, I trust, consider it 
a natural desire on our part to know 
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anything of your plans that you are able 
to tell us.” 

“ Your majesty,” replied Paul, “ Fm 
afraid it will be impossible for me to 
give you anything like a complete an¬ 
swer until I have consulted with my 
colleagues as to the attitude we shall 
take in the development of this situa¬ 
tion. Mr. Marvin returns from the 
States in the Express boat which is due 
to-night. It will then probably be nec¬ 
essary for one of us at least to cross the 
Atlantic and find out the position that 
America considers herself to be in. 

“ Of course, if these countries persist 
in wanting war, they can have it, unless 
we find ourselves strong enough to stop 
it without battle. I may say further, 
right here, that we are not at war, and 
don’t propose to be so with any govern¬ 
ments or nations or peoples; but simply, 
as we have stated, with the commercial 
combinations and dollar despotisms, 
which we believe to be the worst enemies 
of the human race. 

u Those we are determined to break 
up by any means we may have to use; 
but I do not think we could take sides 
in any international conflict—except,” 
he went on, with a smile at the Kaiser, 
making it as difficult as possible for the 
combatants to hurt each other. 

“ What I mean is this. As your maj¬ 
esty saw, I could easily have sunk the 
Dupuy de Lome either by ramming or 
dropping a torpedo on her; but instead 
of that I thought it better to render her 
so incapable of mischief that she would 
have to be taken care of, though she 
had committed an act of war against 
me. 

“ That is all I can say for the present, 
except, perhaps, that we clearly foresaw 
that this would happen, and that is why 
I endeavored to assist Destiny so that, if 
possible, you should first hear the news 
in company with his majesty of Great 
Britain and talk it over personally 
rather than through your foreign offi¬ 
ces.” 

“ An excellent stroke of diplomacy, I 
must say, Mr. Kingston!” laughed "the 
Kaiser, remembering the inflexible firm¬ 
ness with which Paul’s invitation had 
been given. 

“ Excellent,” added the king, “ and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we found that 


you had assisted Destiny to a very con¬ 
siderable extent.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

IX THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 

Marvin arrived at Southampton at 
six that evening, four hours ahead of 
time, in Express III, and with him came 
Mr. Lawson Dumont, summoned by a 
very urgent cable from his partner and 
lieutenant. 

In the United States things had been 
going from bad to worse with the corpo¬ 
ration. 

All the securities in which its mem¬ 
bers were interested had steadily depre¬ 
ciated. Most of its works, even the great 
establishment at Pittsburg, were run¬ 
ning short or shut down altogether. 

Its best officials were resigning, and 
its men kept going on strike and not 
apparently worrying about the means of 
subsistence. 

There was an enormous difficulty in 
obtaining coal and raw material, even 
from its own mines, in consequence of 
perpetual strikes oh the most frivolous 
excuses, and the president had begun 
to notice that if it placed orders from 
abroad for fuel or raw material, the 
firms which accepted them speedily lost 
their men, however well they were paid. 

In fact it was this apparently world¬ 
wide boycott of the corporation and all 
its works that had so desperately 
alarmed the usually imperturbable Mr. 
Schmidt, and had brought the angry and 
mystified president over to Europe. 

It had been a sore humiliation to him 
to be forced to travel on board one of 
the boats whose performances had al¬ 
most wrecked both the prospects and the 
finances of the great shipping combine, 
but hours might mean millions now, and, 
therefore, time was of consequence. 

Besides, many mysterious accidents, 
such as the breaking of shafts and the 
loss of propeller blades had been hap¬ 
pening to the ships of the combine, 
while the Express ran with unfailing 
regularity and invariably within their 
contract time of a hundred hours. 

Meanwhile, too, that inexplicable 
gold tide had been rising higher and 
higher both in America and England, 
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and obscure firms, with apparently illim¬ 
itable capital to play with, had been 
keeping up such a state of utter uncer¬ 
tainty in Wall Street, by means of the 
most reckless buying and > selling, that 
legitimate business had come practically 
to a standstill. 

The same, too, in a lesser degree, was 
happening on the London stock ex¬ 
change and the Continental bourses, 
and every foreign loan, no matter how 
good the security, had somehow come to 
grief. 

On the passage Mr. Lawson had had 
several very interesting conversations 
with Marvin, who now made no secret 
of the air ships and submarines and the 
uses for which they were intended. 

He also owned in a sort of noncom¬ 
mittal way to knowing something about 
the mysterious millions which were au¬ 
tomatically piling themselves up, flow¬ 
ing from nowhere into the banks and 
treasure houses of Britain and America. 

But as to the origin of this seemingly 
magic flood Lawson could learn nothing. 
The moment that subject was even in¬ 
directly touched upon, he might as well 
have been talking to the Sphinx itself. 
All the poor satisfaction that he could 
get was just: 

“Well, Mr. Lawson, I made you a 
fair offer to begin with, and you thought 
it suited your book best to decline. I 
guess you’ve got to fight now, and if 
you have overrated the strength of your 
commercial opponent, that is your 
funeral, not mine.” 

The Anonyma had immediately re¬ 
turned to London from Portsmouth, 
doing the seventy-two miles under the 
half hour, and, after depositing her 
royal and imperial passengers at the 
gates of Marlborough House, had found 
a temporary resting place in the court¬ 
yard of St. James’ Palace under a strong 
guard of wondering sentries with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets. 

A message had been left at South¬ 
ampton for Marvin, asking him to join 
Paul and the duke at dinner at Park 
Lane, and so he had come up in the 
Columbia, which set him down in Hyde 
Park, and immediately returned to the 
general quarters of the squadron at 
Southampton Docks. 

There wore three other guests at din¬ 


ner that night, who came in strict in¬ 
cognito—the king, the Kaiser, and the 
Prince of Wales. 

But there was another dinner party of 
at least equal importance that night at 
Franklin Deventer’s mansion in Gros- 
venor Place. 

There were only two ladies present at 
each party, Lady Margaret and Paul's 
mother at Park Lape; and Mrs. Deven¬ 
ter and Eirene at Grosvenor Place; but 
there was another guest at Mr. Devent¬ 
er’s table whose presence would have 
occasioned some little surprise if not ap¬ 
prehension at Park Lane. 

This was Count Feodor Dourinoff, one 
of the principal secretaries to the Rus¬ 
sian embassy in London. 

He had been introduced to Miss 
Eirene at a ball at the embassy to which 
Mr. Schmidt had secured an invitation 
for the family on the strength of the 
enormous interests owned in Russia by 
the corporation. Miss Deventer’s daz¬ 
zling beauty, and the perhaps equally 
dazzling glitter of her father’s millions, 
had speedily added the handsome young 
Russian to the already long list of her 
victims; and after a long and earnest 
consultation with her father and 
brother, she had decided to turn her 
conquest to the best possible use. 

The first result of an interview which 
Dumont Lawson had had with Mr. 
Schmidt immediately on his arrival, was 
a decision to put the whole resources of 
the corporation, if need be, in money 
and material, at the disposal of the 
Powers which had now definitely de¬ 
clared war on the Kingston-Marvin 
Syndicate. That was why Count Feodor 
had his legs under Mr. Deventer’s ma¬ 
hogany that night. 

Ko politics were talked at dinner, al¬ 
though, as was only natural, the con¬ 
versation ran entirely on the extraordi¬ 
nary events which had kept the world 
agog with wonder and excitement since 
the arrival of Express I and her aerial 
consort ; but when the gentlemen had 
accepted Mrs. Deventer’s invitation to 
take their coffee and liqueurs and 
smoke their cigarettes in what their 
hostess called the divan—a cozy room 
luxuriously furnished in oriental style 
—the real business of the evening began. 

Count Feodor knew perfectly well 
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that he had not been invited out of sheer 
hospitality. He was too well practised 
in diplomacy for that; but, at the same 
time, if he had been invited for a pur¬ 
pose he had also come with very definite 
intentions and instructions. 

He had been given quite plainly to 
understand that his business was to 
conclude if possible—and the word im¬ 
possible is an ugly one in the mouths of 
those who serve holy Russia—to con¬ 
clude an informal but none the less 
binding alliance between the European 
League, as it might conveniently be 
called, and the corporation and its allies, 
considered always as the financial foes 
of the Kingston-Marvin Syndicate. 

In consequence of the failure of the 
loan, which had come to grief through 
sudden and enormous withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of France and the 
Austrian Reichsbank, Russia - was 
rapidly approaching an almost desperate 
financial position. 

It had, in fact, become a certainty 
that in spite of the perfection of her 
naval and military preparations, she 
would not be able to keep her armies 
and fleets on a war footing for many 
weeks longer unless she found an ally 
able and willing to furnish her with that 
most potent weapon of all—gold. 

This ally Count Feodor and his chiefs 
hoped to discover in the great Dumont- 
Lawson Corporation and its associates— 
all of which facts were just as well 
known by Lawson and his friends as they 
were to the Russian government. 

“ The central fact of the whole situa¬ 
tion seems to me,” said the president, 
after a little introductory talk, “that 
it will be very difficult if not impossible 
for us to make this suggested alliance 
effective as long as what I may call our 
friends the enemy retain possession of 
those air ships and submarines, to say 
nothing of the Express transports. 
Whether the people who control them 
also are engineering this extraordinary 
increase in the world’s gold supply, and 
the equally unaccountable disturbance 
in the stock markets, can’t of course be 
proved, but I don’t think myself that 
there is very much doubt about it. If 
they don’t, they ought to.” 

A little silence, a silence of intense 
thought, followed this speech. 


There was no mistaking its meaning. 
With the usual directness of his piti¬ 
less logic, the great American steel 
king had gone straight to the root of the 
matter, and it was perfectly evident to 
those who heard him that he, at any 
rate, was perfectly prepared to carry 
out his‘ implied proposition to any 
lengths and by any means that might be 
found necessary. 

Eirene looked across at her brother, 
and he remembered a portion of a cer¬ 
tain conversation which had passed be¬ 
tween them not very long ago. 

He saw now more clearly than before 
why, longing as she did for the Lord of 
the Air, she had condescended to en¬ 
slave an ordinary secretary to a possible 
hostile embassy. 

“ Would it be allowable,” began Count 
Feodor slowly, “ to conclude from that, 
the absolute necessity of treating these 
people, the owners of these air ships and 
submarines, as the common enemies of 
the human race ? ” 

“I should certainly entirely agree 
with you there, count,” said Miss Eirene, 
leaning back in her chair, holding a 
little eggshell coffee cup poised very 
daintily between her finger and thumb, 
“and if our interests are identical, as 
they seem to be, I think we should bring 
matters to a head quicker if we started 
out understanding one another quite 
frankly. Don’t you think so, count? ” 

If anybody else in the room, her 
mother for instance, had made such a 
remark, it would have had the effect of 
sending Count Feodor Dourinoff def¬ 
initely back into his official shell, but 
there was a good deal more than words 
could ever convey in the accent which 
accompanied them. 

As had happened to many another of 
his kind before him, Feodor Dourinoff 
did not know that when a woman is 
bora for diplomacy, no man not a gen¬ 
ius has a chance with her. 

He heard the tones rather than the 
words, and, perhaps, he paid more at¬ 
tention than he should have done to the 
smile of those lovely lips and the glance 
of those bewildering eves. 

At any rate, he was thrown off his 
guard for the moment, and he said with 
just a tinge of hesitation, which was in¬ 
stantly appraised at its true value by 
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the keen intellects that were waiting to 
make use of him: 

“ I quite see the great importance of 
your meaning. Miss Deventer. What 
you really mean is, I suppose, that we 
should play this game, of which the 
stakes are practically the mastery of the 
world, as the English say, with the cards 
on the table.” 

“ If we are all playing for the same 
hand, count,” said Dumont Lawson, get¬ 
ting up and putting his hands in his 
pockets, “ and I reckon that is what you 
mean, we’ve got to show each other wdiat 
cards we hold so that we can play them 
as required. But, of course, you don't 
suppose that the other side are going to 
do that for us! ” 

“ Nof half!” laughed Franklin 
Deventer. “ I reckon they have got too 
many trumps in their hands for that, 
and perhaps one or two up their sleeve 
that we know nothing about yet. No, I 
reckon that if we are going together into 
this game to win or lose all there is to be 
got hold of, the best we can do is to 
be absolutely honest with each other. 
Now, count, our hand is mostly com¬ 
posed of diamonds—in other words, dol¬ 
lars.” 

“ Hearts don’t appear to come into 
the game just here,” laughed Eirene 
softly, with a swiftly passing glance at 
the count; “ maybe they will come later 
on.” 

“ The game of life was never yet 
played without them,” said Feodor 
Dourinoff with an unmistakable empha¬ 
sis, “ and it never will be.” 

“No, I don’t suppose it will,” said 
Dumont Lawson, a but just here I reck¬ 
on it’s a case of heads more than hearts. 

“ Now,” he went on, “ to use the lan¬ 
guage of poker, which I reckon every 
one in this room understands, we are 
playing for a mighty big pot, and we 
haven’t a show of winning unless we 
know* what cards we’ve got and play 
them as such, so I suggest a show down 
to begin with. Mine, as Miss Eirene 
said just now, are diamonds, and I think 
I can pretty well call a flush at that.” 

“ We’re leaving the ladies out for the 
present,” said Mr. Deventer. “ I guess 
we may pretty well declare the same. 
What do you say, Mr. Schmidt?” 

“ The same,” he replied, “ with clubs 


if necessary. What’s your price, 
count ?” 

“ Since hearts are to be left out,*’ 
said the Russian, “ I should declare a 
hand full of clubs.” 

“ That sounds like business,” laughed 
Eirene, quickly seizing the occasion, 
“and how—how big are they, count?” 

She leaned back in her armchair and 
looked at him over the top 'of her 
feather fringed fan as she said this. 
Their eyes met for a moment—and in 
that moment the remains of Count 
Feodor’s reserve melted away. 

“I have said that I would declare 
clubs,” he began with an assurance that 
tvas perhaps born of a certain form of 
intoxication, “because clubs in cards 
are the symbol of force. You gentle¬ 
men are possessed of the force which 
moves armies and fleets and keeps them 
effective for war. I have only spoken 
of the force which might be employed 
swiftly, even rudely, perhaps, to sud¬ 
denly wrest their most potent weapons 
from the hands of those whom I sup¬ 
pose all here will agree with me in call¬ 
ing our enemies.” 

“ You’ve got there at once, count,*' 
said Dumont Lawson, putting his hands 
on his knees and straightening his back. 
“ I guess every one here takes your 
meaning—w r hich, put into plain Ameri¬ 
can, is just this: "We’ve got to have those 
air ships and submarines. 

“ It doesn’t matter about spending a 
few million dollars on it. They’re worth 
the money, and if anybody gets hurt 
over the transfer of the property, well, 
we have all got too much at stake, finan¬ 
cially and politically, to worry much 
about that. And now, since we 6eem to 
understand each other fairly well, in 
the language of the immortal game, it's 
your call. What’s it to be ? ” 


CHAPTER XX. 

PLOTTING DESPERATE MEASURES. 

“Briefly this,” replied the count. 
“ None of us here owes any loyalty to 
Great Britain, and none of us, as far as 
I know, has any particular reason to 
love her. My own government, I may 
say quite confidentially now that we are 
allies, is practically on the brink of war 
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with her, and I might add that Russia 
does not wage war after the ridiculous 
fashion of the English in South Africa. 
With us all is fair in war—and love— 
provided only that it is expedient; and 
all methods would, I think, be expe¬ 
dient to obtain possession of such price¬ 
less instruments of warfare. 

“ But, as I said just now, it will be 
very expensive work. Besides, I am not 
at all sure that my chief would consent 
to my taking part in such a venture/’ 

“ But I should say, count,” rejoined 
Lawson, “ that we had better play a lone 
hand in this game. It isn’t one for gov¬ 
ernment interference, anyhow. I reck¬ 
on that if Uncle Sam got an official 
hand in it, it would be a pretty cold day 
for some of us.” 

“ Ugh! ” laughed Eirene with a mock 
shudder. "I should think so! Why, 
they might even have the bad taste at 
Washington to call such a thing an act 
of piracy against a friendly Power, and 
that is a hanging or an electrocuting 
matter, isn’t it, papa ? ” 

“ That’s so, Eirene,” replied her 
father. “ Those ships don’t fly any reg¬ 
ular flag, but they have flown the eagle 
of Germany and the royal standard of 
England, and so what we propose to do 
would be quite enough to get every one 
here penal servitude for life at the verv 
least.” 

“ Well, I must say,” remarked Mrs. 
Deventer, looking round the room, 
“ that you are as respectable looking a 
lot of pirates as ever came together; 
still,” she went on more seriously, “ I 
don’t think this is a sort of thing for 
women to be mixed up in, so I guess you 
had better leave Eirene and me mit.” 

“ Certainly not, mother! ” replied her 
daughter, answering an admiring 
glance from the count with one that set 
his nerves tingling. “ Why, it’s my idea! 
Say now, Franklin, didn’t you and I 
talk this over at the Carlton, days and 
days ago, and didn’t w r e decide to do it 
at any price? Yes, any,” she repeated, 
glancing half defiantly round the little 
circle. “ This is as big a thing as Cleo¬ 
patra herself ever went in for; in fact, it 
is a lot bigger, and I’m ready to take big 
risks for it.” 

“That’s so, Eirene!” assented her 
brother with a laugh which only she 


understood. “ It was your idea first, and 
I reckon you’ve got the grit to see it 
through. Yes, gentlemen, this is the 
original conspirator, and I was No. 2.” 

“ And if we succeed,” interposed the 
count in his soft Russian voice, “ the 
realms of the air could have no fairer 
queen! ” 

“That was very prettily said, in¬ 
deed ! ” laughed Eirene, rewarding him 
with a glance into which he put a great 
deal more meaning than she did. “ But 
I’m not so sure that Franklin here will 
agree with you. You see, there is an¬ 
other queen alread}', or, anyhow, what 
looks like a claimant to the throne, and 
I reckon the present Lord of the Air 
wouldn’t be at all sorry to have her 
share it with him.” 

An unwonted hardness had crept into 
her tone as she spoke the last few words, 
and its significance was not by any 
means lost upon Feodor Dourinoff. 

His quick, highly trained intellect in¬ 
stantly divined her real meaning. She 
was ambitious—this beautiful daughter 
of the new democracy—she would be 
Queen of the Air, and, as she had prac¬ 
tically said, she was ready to go to any 
lengths to accomplish her ambition. 

And now came the question—who 
was to be Lord of the Air? 

One thing was quite certain; failure 
in such a desperate enterprise would 
mean for him disgrace and ruin, prob¬ 
ably Siberia for life, for Russia never 
forgives those who fail. At the same 
time she rewards success, however at¬ 
tained, with lavish hand. 

If he could only capture this wonder¬ 
ful winged squadron, or even a single 
cruiser, and take it to Petersburg or 
Kronstadt flying the Russian flag, -he 
could ask his imperial master for any¬ 
thing, and no one would trouble very 
much as to how he got it. 

And then he would be able to ask an¬ 
other question, to win another prize. 

Nevertheless, he recognized with per¬ 
fect clearness that the girl who had just 
spoken as Eirene Deventer had done 
would put ambition before everything, 
and that she meant to be Queen of the 
Air, whoever her consort might be. 

“ I should say from what I saw when 
we were taking that trip on the Anony¬ 
ms,” said Mrs. Deventer, after a little 
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pause, "that Lady Margaret wouldn’t 
have to beckon twice to have the pres¬ 
ent Lord of the Air at her feet, and I 
think she is ready to beckon just as 
soon as the time comes along. 

" But this is hardly the sort of talk 
for conspirators,” she went on, " and I 
suppose I must join in after what you 
have said, though personally I would 
rather you all left it alone.” 

"We can’t do that, my dear,” said her 
husband. " We’ve lost millions over it 
already, and there is only one way of 
getting them back. It’s a desperate 
case, and it wants desperate measures. 

“ If we let these people go on running 
things as they are doing, every cent 
we’ve got will go after what we have lost, 
and if the count has found, as I suppose 
he has, a workable scheme, well, I guess 
I for one am going into it with both 
feet.” 

" That’s so,” added Dumont Lawson, 
"and I reckon that is about the opinion 
of all of us. And now, count, you can 
bring along your scheme as soon as con¬ 
venient.” 

There was a few moments’ silence be¬ 
fore the count replied. He was per¬ 
fectly well aware that he was dealing 
with men, and for the matter of that 
with women, too, who would make use 
of him with a quite impersonal un- 
scrupulousness just as long as he was 
necessary to their purpose, and no 
longer. 

These men were going to conspire 
with him to rob their own countrymen, 
and, for all he knew, their own country, 
of what must in the end mean the con¬ 
trol of the world. It was only another 
proof of the old principle that capital 
has neither patriotism nor country. 

The Jews had proved that long ago, 
and the modern money kings were prov¬ 
ing it again. It was dollars to begin with 
and to end with—dollars first, last, and 
all the time. 

He could do nothing without these 
men’s dollars, but he was risking some¬ 
thing more than money, the honor of an 
ancient house, his liberty, and, perhaps, 
his life, while these men were only, after 
all, gambling with hard cash. 

It was only fair that the risks should 
at least be equal, and so, turning to the 
president of the corporation, he said: 

11 A 


"I fully agree with you that we are 
playing, as you said some time ago, for 
very large stakes, and that therefore we 
must run great risks. This, I am sure 
you will agree with me, is not a matter 
to be entered upon lightly, and I am 
quite sure that gentlemen as deeply 
versed in affairs as yourselves would 
think none too well of me if I were to 
lay an imperfect scheme before you. 

" You know we Bussians have an old 
saying which has a good deal of wisdom 
in it, € Take thy thoughts to bed with 
thee, the morning is wiser than the 
evening.’ That is what, with your per¬ 
mission, I propose to do. 

" I must remind you also that we shall 
have to be guided to a considerable ex¬ 
tent by the events of the next few days. 
We do not know yet what reply our 
friends the enemies will make to the 
joint note of the Powers which will be 
officially communicated to-morrow. 
Seven days is the period which will be 
given for consideration, and if the re¬ 
ply is not favorable, the result will be 
war.” 

" But look here, count,” said Dumont 
Lawson, bringing a heavy hand down on 
his knee, " that will never do. We don’t 
want war, and we can’t have it. As mat¬ 
ters stand now, it would mean absolute 
ruin.” 

" Quite so, quite so, my dear sir,” re¬ 
plied the count in his gentlest tones. " I 
fully agree with you that as matters 
stand now, war would be disastrous, 
both to your interests and those of my 
imperial master and his allies; but once 
we are in possession of this aerial 
squadron or even the flag ship, which is, 
I believe, larger and much swifter than 
the others, war would be all to our ad¬ 
vantage. That one vessel could terrorize 
a continent—a world—and the levying 
of what we may call indemnities would 
be a matter of the most perfect ease.” 

"Exactly, count,” replied Lawson, 
" but suppose we haven’t got her before 
the seven days are up, or suppose she 
has vanished into the skies before then? 
What is to happen? How are we to pre¬ 
vent war in that case? ” 

" Before that, sir, the inevitable will 
have happened one way or the other,” 
answered the count. " To-morrow I will 
meet you, say in one of the arbitration 
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rooms at the Middle Temple, at four 
o'clock, and put my scheme before you 
in the shape of a document which will 
set forth our mutual obligations. Mean¬ 
while, my preparations will already be 
far advanced, and I can assure you that, 
if my proposals are found acceptable, 
we shall have succeeded or failed within 
three days of the signing of the docu¬ 


ments I shall have the honor of placing 
before you. I may add that I do not 
anticipate failure/’ 

“ Well, that’s business, anyhow, Law- 
son,” commented Mr. Deventer, “ and I 
reckon for the present we have got to 
leave it at that. And now, we may as 
well declare this conspiracy seance 
closed.” 


(To be continued.) 


Jim Pollet’s Captive Cyclone. 

BY GEORGE R. CHESTER. 

Being an extract from the almost veracious memoirs of Oliver Thumm. 


J IM POLLET knew more about cy¬ 
clones than any man I ever saw. I 
met him out in Kansas, during the year 
of the big oil boom, and he told me some 
surprising things. 

Most people, for instance, imagine 
that a cyclone just happens. I used to 
think so myself till I met this fellow - . 

Very few people know that there are 
only seven cyclones in the world. Jim 
told me this, and, after the wonderful 
way in which he handled Cyclone Num¬ 
ber Three, as he called it, I believe him. 

“ When they.get cyclonolog}' down as 
fine as they have cometology, these 
scientific gents will be of some use to 
the country,” he used to say. “ These 
here cyclones are every bit as regular 
as comets. They don’t just get together 
on the spur of the moment, cut up a few 
didoes and lie down, like most people 
seem to think. 

“There are only seven real able- 
bodied ones in the world, and they keep 
right on working all the time. When 
one jumps from Nebraska over here 
into Kansas and carries a county or so 
of this State over into Oklahoma and 
then disappears, it ain't through by a 
blamed sight. It’s gone over into the 
Indian Ocean, maybe to carry out a 
waterspout engagement, but wherever it 
is, you may play the bet wide open that 
it’s working, and doing some cussed 
mean work at that. 

“There ain’t really no guess work 
about a cyclone, except as to the amount 


of damage. It works on a natural law 
as strict, and a blamed sight stricter, 
than the Kansas prohibition laws.” 

Jim Pollet’s wonderful cyclone exhi¬ 
bition came off on Henry Sapp’s oil com- 
pan} r farm. 

Hen was offered big money for his 
farm when the oil boom first broke 
loose, but his nephew, Alf, who was just 
home from the penitentiary, wouldn’t 
let him sell. Alf had worn stripes for 
a year for running a successful bond 
investment company, and had cleared 
nearly forty thousand dollars by just 
pleading guilty and saving lawyer’s fees. 

As he still had the money, he was 
looked upon as a mighty good man of 
business, and stood well in the com¬ 
munity. It isn’t every man that can 
clean up forty thousand in a year. 

“ There’s no use in your selling this 
farm for these Eastern sharks to get 
sucker money on,” he said. “I want 
some of that 0. P. money—other peo¬ 
ple’s money, you know—myself. And 
we’ll get it. You just follow me.” 

Hen said he was willing, and they two 
formed the Lucky Strike Oil Company, 
with the village idiot and the town mar¬ 
shal as dummy stockholders, so as to get 
incorporated, and sold fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of shares to easy people 
in the East. 

They spent eight thousand of it in 
advertising, and two thousand in sinking 
a hole. Then they abandoned the hole 
and the company broke up. 
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They moved the derrick over into 
the next lot and formed the Golden 
Gusher Oil Company, then a little later 
moved the derrick again and sold shares 
in the Sure Thing Oil Company. 

Altogether they formed about 
twenty companies, and by the time they 
got through. Hen Sapp's farm looked 
like a sieve, but he and Alf were about 
a million dollars apiece to the good. 

About this time the East began to 
lose interest in Kansas oil wells and 
started to spend its loose change on 
salted gold mines in Montana. 

The Green Fountain Oil Company, 
the last one they tried, cost them over 
ten thousand dollars in advertising, and 
was a flat failure. 

“Well,” said Hen. “if they're all 
clone, we might as well take a fling at it 
ourselves. We’ve got a well started, any¬ 
how, and there might actually be some 
oil under this farm.” 

“ Not for me! ” retorted Alf. “ I 
know when I’ve got enough, and for 
another thing I never play on the out¬ 
side of any man’s game, not even my 
own. I’m too superstitious to bet 
against a sure thing. 

“Your Uncle Alfy is going to New 
Y r ork to buy and sell wheat with the 
money the frisky little lambs don’t want. 
The wheat game’s a little raw and 
hardly honest, but it’s safe, and I guess 
that your Uncle Alfy’s conscience can 
stand the jar.” 

So he went on East, and Hen began to 
put some of his good money into a hole. 
He started the men to drilling, and 
swore he’d go down till he struck oil if 
it took half his pile. 

Well, he drilled for weeks. Got down 
about two thousand feet and still no 
signs of oil, when one evening a cyclone 
came along and moved his derrick over 
into New Mexico, leaving a thirty foot 
twist drill down in the hole. 

Hen was for starting in on it again, 
but his wife wouldn’t hear to it. 

“No, you don’t!” said she. “It’s no 
fun with your own money, and, besides, 
I’ve got it all laid out for you to be 
pretty busy. You’re going into poli¬ 
tics.” 

“Why, Becky,” he said, “it ain’t 
square! ” 

“It is if you're rich enough." she 


snapped back. “ You used to swap 
horses. Now, there’s no use to argue 
this. Y r ou’re going to get a plug hat, 
and I mean to make you keep dressed 
up. I’m going to blossom out as a so¬ 
ciety leader.” 

“We are, eh? 1 suppose you'll warn 
to move to the city next.*' 

“Not much, Hen Sapp! We've gov 
money enough now to live here and nor 
know anybody. If we went to the city 
nobody would know us, and ihai's 
mighty different! ” 

So they built a fine house and slaved 
right at home where they could snub 
their neighbors every day and make 
them like it, and Hen forgot all about 
the oil business. 

It was about this time that Jim 
Pollet blew into town, and when 1 say 
blew in, I mean it. 

He came in on a cyclone. One eve¬ 
ning, about four o’clock it was, the cy¬ 
clone came ripping along and dropp' d 
him down in the public square of the 
town, lying on a plush sofa fast asleep. 

My, but that man was mad when he 
woke up! 

“Drat that cyclone!” he said, -ba¬ 
king his fist after it. “ The next t ime 1 
catch it, I’ll work it down to a mere 
zephyr. What’s the name of this water¬ 
ing tank, anyhow?” 

We told him, and he was madder than 
ever. 

“In Kansas!” he howled. “That's 
yhat I get for going to sleep! Just be¬ 
cause I’m traveling comfortably, with 
nothing on my mind bi*t my hair. 1 
doze off and get dropped down here! 
It’ll be the fourteenth of September be¬ 
fore that cyclone comes around here 
again, but durned if I don’t wait for it. 
and you see what I’ll do to it! ” 

“ How do you know that same cyclone 
is coming hack ? ” asked one of the hoys. 

“ How do I know it? Don’t you sup¬ 
pose I know my own cyclone? Why, 
man, that’s Cyclone Number Three, 
the easiest riding twister in the world. 
That’s what made me go to sleep, in 
spite of knowing that the dinged thing 
was treacherous. 

“But I’ll fix it for Jetting me down 
in this jay town. When I get through 
with it, it won’t he able to blow out a 
match! ” 
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“Looky here!”* said Tom Juggins, 
our one eyed town marshal. “ Do you 
mean to say you was riding on that pesky 
cyclone a purpose? ” 

“ Of course I was! ” snapped the 
stranger. “It’s easier than swallowing 
an oyster. All you’ve got to do is to 
run right in to the center of one of these 
cyclones and you’ll be carried straight 
up in the middle of it, to the very top, 
where you can grab on to a bed or a chair 
or any kind of furniture you take a 
shine to, and make yourself comfort¬ 
able. 

“ Provisions and all the creature com¬ 
forts of life come up in a steady stream, 
and when a man wants to get down all 
he has to do is to paddle out of the vor¬ 
tex and slide down while the thing is 
busy in one spot. I’ve been around the 
world fifty times or more on this Num¬ 
ber Three, and once I made the trip in 
less than a week.” 

Well, of course we all winked at each 
other and borrowed a chew of tobacco 
from him, and when he went over to the 
hotel we agreed that as a liar he could 
give old Pap Hoke a running start over 
into the next county and then beat him 
by a few miles. And old Pap Hoke was 
no slouch either. 

Our opinion didn’t seem to bother the 
stranger any. He went over to the hotel 
and said that he wanted to put up till 
the fourteenth of September. 

He gave out that his name was Jim 
Pollet, and showed a roll of bills big 
enough to choke an elephant, so he got 
the best room in the house, and asked 
questions about everybody in town until 
midnight. 

The next day he went out to Hen 
Sapp’s new place. 

“ I want to sell you a cyclone! ” he 
said to Hen. 

“You go back to the foolish house, 
where you belong,” said Hen. 

“They won’t let me in,” says Jim. 
“ They say they need all the room for* 
the daffies that have been digging dry 
oil wells.” 

Hen was man enough to grin when he 
was caught that way, and while he was 
thinking up some way to turn the joke, 
Jim Pollet went right on. 

“I’m in earnest about this cyclone 
business,” he says. “ I understand 


you’ve got a thirty-foot drill down in 
two thousand feet of dry oil well.” 

“ Yes, I have. What of it? ” 

“Well, my cyclone will be here on 
September the fourteenth. You buy this 
cyclone, and when it comes around I’ll 
turn it into your well and strike oil if 
there’s any of it under this part of 
Kansas.” 

“ How much do you want for your cy¬ 
clone?” 

“ Ten thousand dollars down or a half 
interest in the well, you to pay the ex¬ 
penses of hitching it up.” 

“ Seems like a fool idea, but dinged if 
I don’t do it!” said Hen, and so the 
bargain was struck. 

Hen had it figured out like the rest of 
us that Jim Pollet was most likely 
loony, but the oil well couldn’t be hurt, 
and he felt like spending a little money 
on foolishness any way, so he went 
through with it. 

This fellow Pollet set to work like a 
man that knew his business, and he had 
the whole town staying awake all day to 
watch him and half the night to talk 
about him. 

First he dug a funnel shaped hole, 
about a hundred feet across the top, 
leading down into the oil well. 

The hole was curved in towards the 
center and finished with smooth cement 
about two feet thick. He fussed over 
the curve of that funnel like it was to 
be a wedding present to somebody or 
other, and he had parts of it done over 
two or three times before he got it just 
to suit him. 

Then he dug holes, just a few feet 
apart, in two straight lines, leading in a 
Y shape from the hole two miles out in 
the country to the northwest. 

To each hole he ran electric wires, 
bringing the ends of all of them into a 
little shed about five hundred feet the 
other side of the hole, and had it fixed 
so he could touch them all off, sepa¬ 
rately, with electric buttons. 

On the twelfth of September he put 
bombs into each of the holes and con¬ 
nected up the wires. 

By this time he had us all fidgety. 
The general opinion was that he was 
plumb crazy, but he had been so blamed 
serious about it that we didn’t want to 
take any chances, so whenever we saw a 
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cloud during the next two days we 
ducked into a cyclone cellar. 

He kept telling us, though, that there 
was no danger, and by the fourteenth 
lie had some of us screwed up to the 
sticking point so that we stayed with 
him on that day. 

Well, along about half past three 
o’clock, sure enough, here came his cy¬ 
clone, ripping and tearing along at a 
terrific rate and swinging its long trunk 
around like a mad elephant. 

Just as it came in range, this Jim 
Pollett began to touch off his bombs, 
one right after the other, and the cy¬ 
clone rushed straight in between the 
lines. When it got to the hole it just 
seemed to settle right down into it, and 
Jim was fairly wild with glee. 

“ I said I’d get vou! ” he screamed, 
shaking his fist at tlie shrieking, grind¬ 
ing monster. “ Now work, blast you! 

“You see,” he said, turning to Hen 
Sapp, “ that funnel shaped hole is such 
a perfect fit that there is no way out of 
it. All we’ve got to do now is to watch 
for oil! ” 

A tremendous grinding noise struck 
up right away, and we knew that the 
powerful cyclone had got a good twist 
on the drill down there and had gone to 
work. 

Little by little the cyclone crept into 
the hole, leaving the sky as clear as a 
bell, and piling on top of Jim’s big 
cement funnel a stack of houses, hen¬ 
coops, barns, horses, furniture, cattle, 
trees, and other rubbish as high as a 
church. 

We started towards it, but Jim 
stopped us. 

“ Don’t go near it! ” he said. “ As 
soon as that cyclone gets through work¬ 
ing, it will back out of there and the 
scattering will be something to keep 
mighty well away from! ” 

But the cyclone didn’t back out. By 
nine o’clock we couldn’t even hear a 
rumbling, and we made up our minds 
that the cyclone had just naturally worn 
itself out, and hadn’t struck oil either. 

We all gave it up and went to bed be¬ 
fore eleven, but Jim Pollet was too much 
disappointed and puzzled and uneasy 
for sleep. 

“You can’t tell me this thing’s all 
over,” he said when we tried to get him 


to come along and go to bed. “ I know 
old Number Three too well for that, and 
you mark my word, there will be some¬ 
thing doing before morning.” 

And there was. About midnight % a 
terrific roar woke us all up, and as we 
jumped into our clothes, the first 
thought was that the cyclone had at last 
backed out of the hole. 

But it hadn’t. When we got down 
there the houses and rubbish had been 
scattered right and left, and a stream 
of oil a foot thick was shooting a hun¬ 
dred feet out into the air. 

Hen Sapp woke up the telegraph, 
operator and wired for men and fixings 
to save the oil, but at about three 
o’clock the stream began to die down, 
and by four it stopped entirely, even 
what oil was left in the big cement 
funnel rushing back into the hole. 

All that night and all through the 
next day the well remained dry, and 
Jim Pollet just walked around with his 
hands in his pockets, thinking and 
thinking and thinking. 

“I ain’t got anything to say,” was 
all Hen Sapp could get out of him, “ ex¬ 
cept that old Number Three ain't 
through by a long chalk, and ye’ll hear 
from her yet.” 

Just before midnight that night the 
well began to spout again as strong as 
ever, and it ran until three o’clock, when 
it quit again. 

Nobody could explain it, but by this 
time we had it figured out that the well 
was a night gusher, the only one of its 
kind in the world, and Hen Sapp was 
mighty busy getting everything in shape 
to market the flow of the richest oil w f ell 
ever struck. 

Sure enough, on the third night it 
acted the same way, but by this time it 
was harnessed and thousands of barrels 
of the stuff were being saved. 

All this time Jim Pollet had taken 
no part in the jollification, and we felt 
sure that this time he was going daffv, 
for he scarcely ate or slept, but just 
walked around and around, shaking his 
head at that well. 

On the fourth day, though, he came 
rushing up to Hen Sapp as tickled a man 
as you ever saw. He had figured out 
what afterwards proved to be the right 
explanation. 
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We must hurry a gang across the 
ocean to save the rest of our oil! ” he 
yelled. u We are losing just half our 
wealth! Don’t you see, that dratted cy¬ 
clone has just bored right through the 
big oil lake in the center of the earth, 
and then went plumb on through to 
China and out on the other side! And 


of course China being under our feet in 
the daytime the oil naturally runs that 
way half the time and runs back out this 
way at night! ” 

I understand that the Standard Oil 
Company now owns both ends of this 
well, though Fm not sure about the 
Chinese one. 




THE LAKE OF GOLD.* 

BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

A story of the American conquest of Europe, showing how three persons came to enthrone 
themselves as Lords of the Air and Sea, and the consequences thereof to the existing 
order of things. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Paul Kingston and his mother live in Lake City, Colorado. He has inherited his dead father’s 
tastes for scientific investigation, and has perfected an air ship which he needs only the means to test. 
These are supplied by Gillette Marvin, a millionaire and an old friend of the family. He also arranges a 
month’s trip to Pike’s Peak with the Kingstons and a British friend, the Duke of Romney, who is travel¬ 
ing through America with his daughter Margaret. The outcome of the excursion is the marriage of Mr. 
Marvin and Mrs. Kingston, and the loss of Paul’s heart to Lady Margaret. 

In due time the wonderful air ship, the Shiela, named for Mrs. Kingston, is completed, and on her trial 
trip proves a magnificent success, and as Paul has plans for the building of submarine boats of incredible 
swiftness, the day seems not far distant when he will in truth be ruler of the air and sea. 

But there is a still more marvelous thing yet to come. In the honeymoon flight of the Shiela over 
South America, Mrs. Marvin spies a strange looking lake beneath them in the crater of a volcano. It 
turns out to be a lake of gold, and the three now realize themselves to be masters of the world. But 
great secrecy is necessary for the present. A syndicate is formed, ostensibly to operate apparently use¬ 
less mines in Chile, and four more air ships are built, with the most magnificent of the lot, the Anonyma, 
commanded by Paul Kingston, as the flag ship of the fleet. But as yet the public at large knows nothing 
of them. 

Meantime, at a conference with Dumont Lawson and Augustus L. Schmidt, magnates of the great steel 
and iron trust, Gillette Marvin offers four thousand million dollars for a third interest in the corporation, 
which he proposes to operate for the good of humanity. This is refused and the new syndicate determines 
to put on the screws. A terrible slump takes place in transportation stocks, and presently another 
bombshell bursts on the commercial world. The Atlantic Express Company sends a steamer, Express I, 
across the ocean in one hundred hours, and inaugurates a regular service of such swift going ships. 
Close upon this Paul arrives in his air ship, Anonyma, and astounds all who behold the marvel. He and 
Marvin take the Duke of Romney into partnership, and later the king of England is taken for a sail in the 
air ship, and becomes deeply interested in the plans of the syndicate, as does also the emperor of Germany. 

But plotters are at work in the Dumont Lawson camp. This, for the time, is pitched in the dining¬ 
room of the wealthy American, Franklin Deventer, who has taken a London mansion in Grosvenor Place. 
There are present Mr. and Mrs. Deventer, Franklin, Jr., his sister Eirene (who was once ratherj fond of 
Paul Kingston), and Count Feodor Dourinoff, one of the principal secretaries to the Russian embassy. It 
is decided that the air ship Anonyma must be captured, and Count Dourinoff agrees to lay before Mr. 
Deventer the next day a plan by which this may be accomplished. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FOR TRIPLE CONTROL. 

EANTIME a council of war was 
being held in Park Lane. 

After dinner Lady Margaret had 
taken Mrs. Marvin into her own daintily 
furnished little “ den,” and the conver¬ 
sation which took place there was in its 
ultimate effects not less important than 
the discussion in the duke’s library, for 
before it ended certain confidences had 
been exchanged which were not without 
considerable effect upon the future for¬ 
tunes of the world. 


Gillette Marvin’s keen, cold intellect 
had served both himself and his friend 
in good stead during the consultation 
with the king and the emperor. 

The Kaiser, of course, like the excel¬ 
lent man of business that he is, was 
playing to a certain extent for his own 
hand, but even he had met his match 
in the quick witted, widely informed 
Westerner, and both the king and the 
Prince of Wales were vastly amused by 
the progress of the politely waged con¬ 
test. 

There was now no doubt as to the 
practical alliance between the empire 
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and the lords of the sea and air. That 
had been to all intents and purposes 
settled in Lady Margaret's “ den.” 

She was England’s most potent am¬ 
bassador, and Paul's mother was, in 
diplomatic language, the other high 
contracting party. But although the 
Kaiser recognized that 6ueh an alliance 
would be practically irresistible, espe¬ 
cially if supported, as Marvin had indi¬ 
rectly given him to understand it would 
be, by the vast resources of the United 
States, and another power which he only 
vaguely hinted at, still the pride of the 
German war lord would not permit him 
to come into even such an alliance, a6 it 
were, on gnfferance. 

He was playing for a guarantee that, 
if he added his signature to King Ed¬ 
ward’s on a document which was to he 
carried to Washington next morning by 
the Columbia, the air ships and sub¬ 
marines should be placed under the 
joint control of a new Triple Alliance, 
consisting of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany. 

“ I’m afraid I shall have to tell your 
majesty tliai you are asking a little too 
much," said Marvin, after the question 
had been thrashed out at a considerable 
length. “We cannot consent to any¬ 
thing in the nature of political or mili¬ 
tary control. If we did, we should be¬ 
come exactly what we don’t propose to 
be, and that is part and parcel of the 
European international system. 

u Your majesty will see. 1 think, that 
if we did that we should of necessity 
bind ourselves to use a practically irre¬ 
sistible force in political quarrels which 
don’t concern us in the slightest. 

“ Our interests are not in any sense 
jx>litieal, military, or financial. We are 
not worrying over politics; we are too 
strong to trouble about military or naval 
matters; and, to be quite candid with 
you, we are too rich to care about 
finance. 

“ What wo want is peace, and the re¬ 
moval of all restrictions on the indus¬ 
trial activities of mankind. 

In other words," he went on with a 
half sarcastic smile. “ wo really want and 
somehow we are going to have what the 
European nations have been saying they 
want for quite a long time without: ma¬ 
king any particular efforts to got it." 


The Kaiser had never had anything 
put to him quite so plainly before, but 
he saw the situation and accepted it 
with perfect frankness. 

“ I quite catch what you mean, Mr. 
Marvin," he said, with a laugh; “ I agree 
with you perfectly in the abstract, but 
you know philosophy and politics are not 
always the same things. I wish they 
were, and I can assure you they would 
be if I had my way. 

“ That is just why I have made the 
proposal that this power of yours which 
you rightly call irresistible shall be vest¬ 
ed in what I may term the Triple Con¬ 
trol. 

“ No one suspects your intentions, but 
I must remind you that states and em¬ 
pires live longer than men, and that 
those who may inherit this power from 
you might possibly be tempted to use 
it less unselfishly and philosophically 
than you would. You can, of course, see 
that under such circumstances the lord¬ 
ship of the air and sea might develop 
into an intolerable tyranny against 
which the whole human race would re¬ 
volt.” 

“Quite so, your majesty,” rejoined 
Marvin, “ but I might as well remind 
you that states and empires have a habit 
of tearing'up treaties when it doesn’t 
suit them to keep them in force any 
longer, and that is our reason why we 
cannot consent to the control.” 

The war lord frowned and then 
laughed, and King Edward, seeing that 
matters were approaching something 
like a crisis, put his elbows on the table, 
leaned forward, and said with one of 
his all-convincing smiles: 

“ It seems to me there is a way out 
of this difficulty. It would of course be 
perfectly idle lor the German emperor 
or the king of England, or any one else 
who knows the circumstances, to ignore 
the fact that the genius of Mr. Kingston 
and the enterprise of Mr. Marvin have 
created a new world-power which has to 
be reckoned with just as seriously as any 
ol* the regularly constituted states. 

“We have their assurance that they 
intend to use tills power solely iu the 
interests of peace and for the removal 
of all unfair restrictions of commercial 
development. 

“ Under the circumstances, do yon 
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Dot think it would be enough if our 
three friends signed a joint document 
with us binding themselves to w r ork not 
under, but with, the Triple Control, pro¬ 
vided always that the President of the 
United States finds himself able to sub¬ 
scribe to the agreement? 

“ If this is done we shall be able to 
publish the document as soon as it re¬ 
turns from America, and I think that 
it would prove a very effective reply to 
the joint note which, I believe, we are 
to eipeet tomorrow.” 

“ I think you have found the golden 
mean,” laughed the Kaiser, accepting 
the compromise with the perfect good 
temper of the accomplished diplomatist. 
“ I shall not have the slightest objection 
to signing the document your majesty 
suggests.” 

“ And I shall have the greatest pleas¬ 
ure in signing it on behalf of what his 
majesty the king has been good enough 
to call the new world-power,” replied 
the duke; “and in saying that I think 
I am speaking for my colleagues.” 

“ That’s all we want, Paul, isn’t it? ” 
observed Marvin. 

“ Everything,” the other replied. 

Then, looking up, he continued very 
quietly, but in a tone which perhaps 
meant more even than his words: 

“ I think this is as good a time as any 
to tell your majesty and your royal 
highness that this power, the secret of 
which is known only to myself and the 
man who made it possible for me to 
realize it will never be used save in the 
interest of peace. If I ffkd reason to 
believe that he would use it otherwise, 
although he is the husband of my 
mother, I would shoot him without hesi¬ 
tation, and I am convinced that if he 
believed it of me he would do exactly the 
same thing.” 

“ That's so, Paul,” said Marvin. “ I 
would—just because you wouldn't be fit 
to live, any more than I should if I had 
that sort of idea.” 

“ And after that,” said the prince, “ I 
don't think the world can ask for any 
further guarantee of our friends' good 
faith.” 

“ For my part, I am perfectly satis¬ 
fied,” remarked the Kaiser. “When 
men like Mr. Kingston and Mr. Marvin 
tell us they are prepared to shoot each 


other for the sake of a principle, I don't 
think any minor difficulties need be con¬ 
sidered. And now the next thing, I 
suppose, is to put the matter into wri¬ 
ting.” 

It so happened that just at this mo¬ 
ment two somewhat important ques¬ 
tions were being asked and answered in 
Lady Margaret's den in Park Lane and 
in a corner of the big drawingroom at 
Grosvenor Place. 

The questions were practically identi¬ 
cal; the answers were somewhat differ¬ 
ent. 

“I wonder,” said Feodor Dourinoff, 
almost in a whisper, to Miss Eirene, who 
was sitting beside him on a low, broad 
sofa, “ why his present majesty of the 
air has called his flag ship the Anony¬ 
ms? Of course the name can only be 
a provisional one.” 

“ I suppose so,” she said, turning one 
of her swift, dazzling glances upon him ; 
“ it must be, since ‘ Anonyma' means 
nameless anyhow. Perhaps he is waiting 
for some one to give her a name.” 

“ Yes,” replied the count, looking at 
her from under his long black lashes, 
“ her name, for example.” 

“Hers—whose?” she asked almost 
angrily. 

“I don't think there can be very 
much doubt about that,” he replied, see¬ 
ing his advantage and instantly seizing 
it. “ But when she is mine, as she will 
be in a week, I shall not ask Lady Mar¬ 
garet Lorraine to be her name mother. 
According to the old legend, the first 
men who attempted the conquest of the 
air were Greeks, and when the Anonyma 
belongs to me she shall bear a Greek 
name—if you will christen her.” 

“ We will talk about that, count, 
when you have won the ship,” Miss 
Eirene replied, smiling again. “ Now 
mother is going to bed, and I am going, 
too. Good night! ” 

They rose, and as they shook hands 
she allowed hers to remain in his just 
long enough to give him the assurance 
that when the Anonyma really was his 
there would not be much difficulty about 
the renaming of her. 

The other question was asked by Lady 
Margaret. 

“ Why is it,” she said to Mrs. Marvin, 
“ that yonr son has given names to his 
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four small ships and none to the flag¬ 
ship? Of course it was only natural that 
he should name the first one $fter you; 
but the swiftest and most splendid of 
them all—why should she be the Anony- 
ma, the nameless?” 

“ It may be that Paul hasn’t found a 
suitable name for her yet,” replied Mrs. 
Marvin; “or perhaps he is waiting for 
some one to name her as I did the 
Shiela.” 

The words were spoken quietly and 
almost impersonally, but they were ac¬ 
companied by a glance which brought 
the blood swiftly to Lady Margaret’s 
cheeks. She didn’t know exactly what 
to say, so she contented herself with re¬ 
marking: 

“ Oh, yes, of course; very likely,” and 
then she promptly changed the subject. 

Before dawn the next morning the 
Columbia was winging her way at full 
speed toward Washington. Shortly after 
sunrise the following day she descended 
in front of the White House, and Mar¬ 
vin alighted to request that the Presi¬ 
dent would receive him as early as possi¬ 
ble as the envoy extraordinary of their 
majesties of Great Britain and Germany. 

The stories of the strange doings of 
the air ships and submarines had already 
been published, in some cases with 
lavish embroideries, by the American 
press, and as even a President of the 
United States does not every day re¬ 
ceive an envoy from the two most pow¬ 
erful empires in the world, who comes 
riding royally on the wings of the wind 
across three thousand miles of ocean, 
Mr. Roosevelt, always an early riser, got 
up a little earlier that morning, and by 
six o’clock Marvin was breakfasting 
with him in the White House. 

Meanwhile, the President had sent 
urgent invitations to the members of his 
Cabinet to attend a council as soon as 
possible for the discussion of the most 
momentous document that had ever 
been presented to the government of the 
United States. 

But after all there proved to be very 
little to consider. 

The same quietly and firmly put argu¬ 
ments that had convinced the king of 
England and the German emperor also 
convinced the President and his ad¬ 
visers, and their winning over was all 


the easier since the policy of the States 
was practically identical with that of 
the lords of the sea and air, save in one 
particular. 

The secretaries kicked vigorously and 
unanimously against the clause which 
provided for the abolition of all pro¬ 
tective tariffs within the Triple Control, 
and a universal and prohibitive tariff 
against all countries which stood outside 
it. 

Marvin heard their arguments in re¬ 
spectful silence, and then he astounded 
the assembled company by a speech 
which, to use an Americanism, would 
have considerably shaken up Messrs. 
Dumont Lawson and Schmidt had they 
heard it. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen,” he 
began, “ I am, of course, speaking to 
you now as statesmen in council, and 
therefore in the most absolute confi¬ 
dence.” 

The President bowed assent, and Mar¬ 
vin went on. 

“I see that we differ on one point only 
—that of the tariffs—and I am going hi 
dispose of that difficulty in a way tha 
you do not expect, but which I hope you 
will find on the whole satisfactory. 

“I am not going to talk at larg'" 
about the material powers which I and 
my partners possess. You know just as 
well as I do from what you have read 
that if we chose we could paralyze the 
armies and fleets of the world and ter¬ 
rorize its greatest cities into submission. 
That we do not propose to do, because 
we are the friends and not the enemies 
of humanity. 

“ At the same time it is necessary to 
tell you that when this document is pub¬ 
lished in reply to the joint note which 
by this time will have been received in 
London, and which the powers will prob¬ 
ably present to his honor the President 
today, it is rather more than probable 
that war will be declared.” 

“ Are matters really as serious as 
that, Mr. Marvin? ” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
“ Of course with these marvelous air 
ships of yours you have a wonderful ad¬ 
vantage over us as regards news. I 
may say, gentleman,” he added, “that 
Mr. Marvin has brought a copy of yester¬ 
day’s London Times , and if you don’t 
believe me—well, there it is.” 
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The miracle'was passed around. For 
the first time Americans saw in America 
a London paper bearing the date of the 
previous day. 

“ Good enough,” said the Secretary of 
State, putting the paper on the table, 
“I imagine we don’t want any more 
convincing than that. Now, Mr. Marvin, 
please, you’ve got a pretty attentive au¬ 
dience, what about tariffs? ” 

“Well, sir,” replied Marvin, “tariffs 
have got to go unless the United States 
wants to be left out of this deal, and the 
reason is just this. We shall stop the 
war in Europe, if it is declared, by crip¬ 
pling war ships and wrecking a few fort¬ 
resses, just to convince our friends the 
enemy that we are not fooling with 
them. 

“ But we shall do more than that. We 
have the gold supplies of Europe at our 
command, and I needn’t tell you that 
nations can no more fight without gold 
than they can without powder and 
shot.” 

“ The gold supplies of Europe! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with something like a gasp. “ Well, Mr. 
Marvin, there is only one explanation 
of that. You must not only bp the inen 
who have made the conquest of the air, 
you are also the people who have been 
turning the money markets of the 
world in general and at Wall Street in 
particular upside down. 

“ In other words, it is you who con¬ 
trol this almost miraculous flood of gold 
that has been flowing into the United 
States Treasury and keeping the assay 
office and the mint working over time 
for months past.” 

“ That is so, Mr. Secretary,” replied 
Marvin drily. “We are the gold bugs, 
and I may say quite frankly that that is 
the weapon we propose to use against 
trusts and tariffs. We think civilized 
humanity has had all it wants of them, 
and they’ve got to close down or find 
worse trouble than the iron and steel 
corporation and the shipping ring and 
that inhuman beef trust did a few 
months ago. 

“ That sounds pretty tall talk, I know, 
but it is just the cold truth. If our pro¬ 
posals are not agreed to, we will fight 
money with money. For every dollar 
that the trusts can put down, we will 
10 A 


put down a hundred. If necessary we 
will make gold as cheap as copper. In 
other words, we will absolutely destroy 
its purchasing power.” 

“ But my dear sir,” interrupted the 
President, completely startled out of his 
official reserve, “ that means that you 
must possess some unknown and inex¬ 
haustible source of gold! ” 

“ I am not going as far as that, Mr. 
President,” replied Marvin, “ but I will 
say this—that if necessary we can put 
three thousand tons’ weight of stand¬ 
ard gold on the markets of the world 
here and in Europe within a fortnight, 
and if you find it impossible to believe 
me, I will sign an order before I leave 
fpr London for five hundred tons of it 
to be delivered to the United States 
assay office within twenty-four hours. 

“ In fact, I will hand the order to the 
Secretary of the Treasury right here, 
and he shall prove it for himself.” 

“ I think I’ll take your word for it, 
Mr. Marvin,” laughed the Secretary. 
“ We’ve more of your stuff than we can 
handle now, and if it got out that we 
had as much as that on hand, the bot¬ 
tom would fall out of every market in 
the country to-morrow.” 

This was practically the end of the 
argument, and after about an hour’s 
discussion of details the President, with 
the consent of his cabinet, signed his 
name alongside those of the other high 
contracting parties. The Secretary of 
State countersigned, and then Marvin 
invited the President and his Cabinet 
officers to lunch on board the Columbia. 
He took them for an aerial trip along 
the eastern coast to Boston and back by 
Niagara and Chicago, landing them in 
Washington again by dinner time. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PRICE OF VICTORY AND THE COST OF 
DEFEAT. 

The task which Feodor Dourinoff had 
set himself appeared practically impossi¬ 
ble of accomplishment to his fellow con¬ 
spirators. 

To carry off the most celebrated craft 
in the world from her berth in the midst 
of the busy Southampton docks, con¬ 
stantly guarded by the Anonyma’s two 
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consorts was a task which might well 
test the subtlest intellect and the most 
daring courage. 

The Russian, as he told his associates 
frankly, relied upon three factors for 
working out the problem: iirst bribery, 
then treachery, and then, if needs be, 
force. 

But the bribery had to come first, and 
after Franklin Deventer and Dumont 
Lawson had put their names to the bond 
by which they undertook to pay a mil¬ 
lion sterling for the Anonyms, or for 
her consorts, they each signed a check 
for five thousand pounds on account, 
one payable to Walter H. Johnson, Esq., 
and the other to H. Sydney Lowell. 

These were indorsed by the count in 
different handwritings, and that even¬ 
ing he had ten thousand pounds in notes 
and gold in his American .writing desk 
in his chambers at Hyde Park Court. 

He had not given his confederates any 
definite idea of how he was going to 
work. 

He told them quite plainly that they 
could give him no further assistance for 
the present. They had placed in his 
hands the money to work with, and that 
was all he wanted. 

His methods were not theirs, and he 
was not at liberty to disclose them; but 
within a couple of days or so they would 
be able, he hoped, to judge them by re¬ 
sults. 

Precisely at ten that evening there 
was a knock at his sitting-room door, 
and a servant came in with a card. 

He looked at it and read the name: 
u Mr. Marcus Nowells." 

“ Show Mr. Nowells up, and set out 
the spirit case and the cigars, Dmitri," 
he said in Russian. 

“ Yes, nobleness," replied the man, 
vanishing. 

Mr. Marcus Nowells, a tall, well set 
up, well groomed man of about forty, 
who would have been a good deal more 
distinguished looking if his eyes had 
been further apart and not quite so deep 
set, returned the count's greeting with 
a suspicion of deference which would 
have suggested to a keen observer that 
their mutual relationship was not ex¬ 
actly that of friendship on equal terms. 

Feodor Dourinoff unmistakably took 
this view; for as soon as Dmitri had put 


out the spirit decanter and soda water, 
and placed beside them a carved oak 
box containing cigars and cigarettes, he 
said, quite in the tone of a superior ad¬ 
dressing a subordinate: 

“ Help yourself, Mr. Nowells, and sit 
down. You had better make yourself 
comfortable, because our chat will be 
rather a long one." 

Mr. Nowells thanked his host and did 
as he was bidden. 

The count lighted a cigar and leaned 
back in his dee]} armchair, and, after 
one or two thoughtful whiffs, began to 
speak with a slowness and deliberation 
which immediately told his hearer that 
something important was coming. 

“ Yon have served my imperial master 
for a good many years now, Mr. Nowells, 
in one capacity and another, and your 
intelligence and devotion have, as you 
know, been both recognized and reward¬ 
ed. Russia knows how to recompense 
fidelity as well a6 she knows how to 
punish bad faith, and that is why you 
stand as well as you do at Petersburg. 

u Everything you have done for us 
has, I may say, been done skilfully and 
with a secrecy which does great credit to 
your intelligence. At the same time, I 
need hardly tell you that the path of a 
man of your profession, as we may call 
it, is beset with pitfalls, and of course 
governments can only reward their 
agents when they succeed; they cannot 
protect them when they fail." 

“ That is one of the conditions of the 
service," replied Mr. Marcus Nowells 
quietly, “ and of course it has to be ac¬ 
cepted as such; but I hope, count," he 
went on, “ that I am not to infer from 
what you have just said that there is 
any suspicion of failure in the last piece 
of work it was my duty to do for you ? ” 

“ Oh, no," replied Dourinoff, “ quite 
the contrary; in fact, Mr. Nowells, I only 
give you your due when I say that you 
are one of the very few English agents 
who have never made a mistake, and 
that is the reason why I have selected 
you to help me in the most difficult and 
dangerous, but at the same time and 
for the same reason, the most important 
piece of work that was ever undertaken 
by the Russian secret service. 

“ I may tell you before I go any fur¬ 
ther that no one at the embassy save 
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myself knows anything of it, and no one 
will know till we have either succeeded 
or failed. 

“ Personally, I am risking every tiling 
—the honor of my name and all my fu¬ 
ture prospects, because if I fail and get 
found out, I know that I can expect 
nothing else but disgrace and banish¬ 
ment for life. On the other hand, if I 
succeed, Russia will give me and those 
who have helped me everything that we 
ask for. 

“ For you, if you accept my offer, fail¬ 
ure will also mean ruin, and success five 
thousand pounds down and honorable 
retirement on a thousand a year for 
life/' 

The Englishman winced slightly at 
the words “ honorable retirement," for 
he felt instinctively that only some dar¬ 
ing deed of utter treachery against his 
own country would be rewarded with 
such munificence. 

Still, he had pursued his despicable 
trade too long now, and he had com¬ 
mitted himself too deeply, to trouble 
about such scruples as this, so he took 
a pull at his whisky and soda, and said, 
looking keenly across at the count: 

“ I understand you perfectly, sir. 
And now is it permissible to ask what 
the work is? ” 

“ It will be when you have signed this 
document,” replied the count, “ but not 
before.” 

He pulled open one of the drawers of 
the desk behind him, took out a folded 
slip of blue paper, and went on: 

“It will be necessary for you, Mr. 
Nowells, to sign this first without seeing 
what is written on it : but that you have 
done before, so I don't suppose you will 
find any difficulty in doing it now T . When 
you have signed, I will take yQU com¬ 
pletely into my confidence." 

Marcus Nowells knew what signing 
these unseen bonds meant—it meant 
that the spy and instrument delivered 
himself over, body and soul, to his em¬ 
ployers; that he took all responsibility 
for the work in hand and confessed his 
guilt to the power which would punish 
him if he were caught. 

He knew, too, that these bonds were 
never signed save when some greater 
act of treachery than usual was con¬ 
templated; still it was all in the day's 


work for a man like himself, and so he 
took out his stylographic pen and 
signed it with two names. Of one, Mar¬ 
cus Nowells was an alias. The other 
was the name of a man who ten years 
before had been in the British diplo¬ 
matic service at Petersburg, and had 
sold an official secret to save himself 
from ruin of another sort. 

It had been the old story, of course. 
Nations have need for such men as these, 
and it is usually in this way that they 
are able to command their services. 

He handed the paper back to the 
count, well knowing that he was now 
committing himself with hope of re¬ 
demption. 

“ There, sir," he said, 1 think that 
is in order, and now, I suppose, I may 
ask what there is to be done.” 

When the count had finished telling 
him, he expected to see the man half 
paralyzed by the splendor and daring of 
the scheme. Hence he was somewhat 
astonished when the secret agent said 
quite calmly: 

** Yes, coimt, I thought that was it. 
In fact, when that first Express boat 
came in and the airship followed her, 
it struck me that a million or so 
wouldn't be too little for your govern¬ 
ment to give for them, and I began to 
make inquiries at once. 

“ It is my duty under the circum¬ 
stances to tell you that, unless you are 
prepared to use force and go to the ex¬ 
treme of bloodshed if necessary, there is 
not the remotest chance of success.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Nowells,” replied the 
count, looking at him with surprised and 
angry eyes from under his slightly lifted 
brows, “ that is hardly the sort of lan¬ 
guage we are accustomed to hear from 
you." 

“ And that, count,” replied the spy, 
more boldly than before, “is the very 
reason why, if you will permit me to say 
so, you should find the greater reason 
for believing what I say. 

“ You know, sir, better than most peo¬ 
ple in this country do, that a man who 
has risked life and liberty in your ser¬ 
vice as often as I have done would not 
use such words without sufficient 
cause.” 

“ There is no such word as impossible 
in tlie dictionary of the Russian secret 
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service, Mr. Nowells,” replied Feodor 
Dourinoff in a hard, dry tone that held 
a threat in it, “and no one ought to 
know that better than you. Now, what 
are your reasons for that extraordinary 
speech? Why is this impossible without 
force and bloodshed?” 

“ Because, sir,” replied the spy, just 
as quietly as before, “ the resources of 
the Russian secret service have never 
been pitted against such an enemy as 
this, and, if you will pardon my saying 
so, I have some reason to believe that 
you yourself have not made a very ac¬ 
curate estimate of the strength of the 
other side.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Mr. 
Nowells? ” exclaimed the count, startled 
for a moment out of his reserve and 
staring at his companion with angry, 
questioning eyes. “ There is no enemy 
that Russia is not prepared to meet.” 

“Pardon me, count; there may not 
have been a few months ago, but there is 
now. To put it into a dozen words,” 
the Englishman went on, dropping the 
ash from his cigar into the tray, “ two of 
our most potent weapons are useless 
here. You cannot make traitors of men 
who have no reason to be unfaithful, and 
you cannot bribe people for whom the 
very name of money has lost all mean¬ 
ing.” 

“ I should like to get at your mean¬ 
ing a little more directly,” said the 
count, rising from his chair and stand¬ 
ing over the man with his hands behind 
his back. “ Come now, let us have it in 
plain language, please. You seem to 
think you know something more about 
these people than I do. What is it? ” 

“ As I was going to say just now,” re¬ 
plied the spy, “ the servants of these 
people cannot be bribed; therefore they 
cannot be made traitors. Without 
treachery, the only possible means of ac¬ 
complishing what you propose is force. 

“It so happened that the very day 
the Exress and the first air ship arrived, 
I had some business with our people 
down at Southampton. It was only nat¬ 
ural that such an extraordinary occur¬ 
rence should make a person like myself 
want to know more about it, and so in¬ 
stead of coming back to town, as I in¬ 
tended doing, I stopped in Southampton 
and made some inquiries. 


“As good luck would have it, I met 
two men I knew in other days. One was 
a quartermaster on board the Express, 
and the other an assistant engineer on 
the air ship.” 

“ Then what in the name of common 
sense do you want more than that to be¬ 
gin with?” exclaimed the count. “Of 
course I need not ask whether a man of 
your proved intelligence and good faith 
grasped such a magnificent opportunity 
or failed to make use of such very con¬ 
venient acquaintances?” 

“I did neither, sir,” returned the 
spy, with some approach to dignity. “ I, 
of course, recognized at once the enor- 
mo'us power which the possessors of such 
craft must wield, and therefore what 
Russia could do with them if she had 
them. 

“ You will understand me when I say 
that I approached the subject very del¬ 
icately with my friends; but as soon as 
we became anything like confidential I 
discovered at once that they had taken 
service under a power which neither 
Russia nor Europe, for the matter of 
that, could hope to fight against.” 

“ Oh, come now, Mr. Nowells,” said 
the count; “surely that is a little too 
much to ask me to believe. Too great 
for Russia—for all Europe—to fight 
against! 

“ Really, I don’t want to accuse you 
of romancing, but isn’t that just a little 
too much to ask a man of affairs to be¬ 
lieve? And as for bribery, to put it 
into quite plain language, I can hardly 
believe you. 

“ But perhaps you don’t understand 
the circumstances. I, for example, am 
ready to authorize you to bribe to the 
extent of half a million sterling to get 
possession of even one of those air 
ships.” 

“ And she would be well worth it, sir, 
if you could get her for that. The 
trouble is that you couldn’t.” 

“ What—half a million! ” exclaimed 
the count. “ Nonsense, man! What sort 
of a fairy tale are you trying to tell 
me? ” 

“ It would sound more like a fairy tale 
•if you knew it all, count,” said the spy, 
taking another sip at his glass. “ One of 
these men, the man on the air ship, hap¬ 
pened to be a very old friend of mine. 
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In fact, before I entered my present 
profession, I was able to do his family 
a very great service. 

“Or course,” he continued, with a 
little note of disgust in his tone, 
“ though he knew who I was at one time, 
he did not know what I am, and so he 
told me more than he would have done 
if he had known. 

“ He told me enough to convince me 
that v/hat I have just said to you is per¬ 
fectly true; that, in other words, you 
are fighting a force which is perfectly 
irresistible, at least in regard to all the 
ordinary measures of what we may call 
diplomacy.” 

“ But you have still not told me, Mr. 
Nowells, what that force is,” interrupted 
the count somewhat impatiently. 
“What is it?” 

“ Gold,” replied the spy, rising to his 
feet and facing his master. “ I tell you, 
sir, that these people have fenced them¬ 
selves round with a bulwark that no hu¬ 
man power can penetrate. 

“You tell me of half a million—a 
milli on. Are you aware, sir, that these 
people employed in the air ships and 
the submarines, which also belong to 
them, have as much gold as they choose 
to ask for ? The last of their ships that 
came into port brought five hundred 
tons of it, and every ounce was their 
own. 

“ Where it comes from no one knows, 
but it is there, and therefore it comes 
from somewhere. 

“You spoke just now of giving me 
five thousand pounds down and a thou¬ 
sand a year for life if I succeeded in 
capturing one of these air ships. Well, 
only three days ago this friend of mine, 
a very good fellow, and a very highly 
skilled engineer, but occupying quite a 
subordinate position, offered to give me 
ten thousand pounds merely for old ac¬ 
quaintance’ sake, and because, for pur¬ 
poses of my own, I had thought it well 
to hint that I was not in quite as good 
circumstances as I had been. 

“Now, sir, I think you will agree 
with me that the million you spoke of 
would not go very far toward bribing 
people like that.” 

“ Of course I believe you, Mr. 
Nowells,” said the count, “but it is 
simply because I have had no reason so 


far to doubt your word. Still, you will 
allow me to ask you why you didn’t ac¬ 
cept your friend’s offer?” 

“Pardon me, count,” rejoined the 
spy with a little laugh, “ I haven’t 6aid 
yet that I didn’t.” 

“ Ah, I understand you, I think! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Russian. “ I offer you five 
thousand when you have already been 
offered ten. If that is so, why did you 
sign that paper? If these people can 
pay you a better price than Russia can, 
why do you remain in our service? ” 

“ Because, sir,” replied Nowells, 
“ there occurred to me an idea which 
I am surprised did not occur to you.” 

“ And what might that be, Mr. 
Nowells?” Dourinoff spoke very stiffly, 
and yet with a note of expectancy in his 
voice. 

“I think the inference from such a 
state of affairs is perfectly obvious,” was 
the reply. “ Who are these people? 

“How have they been able, within 
the last few months, to emerge out of 
nothing—for no one ever heard of them 
before—to build ocean cruisers which 
have easily knocked the bottom out of 
all records; to conquer the air; to take 
the king of England and the German 
emperor for two hundred miles an hour 
trips over sea and land; to cripple one of 
the most powerful of the French cruis¬ 
ers; to land five hundred tons of gold in 
England; to give the king a five million 
pound check for his hospital scheme; 
and to pay their servants so well that 
one of them could offer me a loan of 
ten thousand pounds just as though he 
were talking about half a crown? Surely 
you must see what I am driving at now.” 

“You mean of course,” said the 
count, “ that we have to deal with the 
richest people in the world.” 

“ I mean more than that, sir. I mean 
that we must be dealing, if we deal at all, 
with people who have some unknown 
and quite abnormal supply of gold at 
their command. 

“ It must surely be plain to you that 
people who can unload gold by the five 
hundred tons at a time, as Messrs. 
Kingston and Marvin have done, are in 
a position to put every man in their em¬ 
ployment far beyond the reach of ordi¬ 
nary bribery.” 

“ Yes, I see that. Of course it follows 
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as a natural consequence of what you 
have just said, and 1 must admit that I 
did not see it from that point of view 
before; but I quite see your meaning 
now, and also why you suggest that force 
is the only possible means of attaining 
our end. 

“ If you can seize the air ship—of 
course I mean the Anonyma—and use 
her to capture or destroy the others, you 
would then employ her to discover this 
unknown source of gold. That once 
done, everything else would be easy. 
The only question is now, have you men 
enough in your service dawn at Ports¬ 
mouth and Southampton to do it ? ” 

“ Plenty, sir, if you can let me have a 
thousand pounds on account and a few 
more as I find necessary. About five 
thousand would be enough in all, I 
think. 

“ That would get us into the air ship, 
or at any rate within striking distance 
of her. The rest must be force. 

“ I shall direct the operations person¬ 
ally. If I am killed I have only accepted 
one of the conditions of my service. If 
I succeed—well, if I succeed we can talk 
about the price of victory later on.” 

“ Yes,” said the count slowly, “ that is 
another affair. A man can’t risk much 
more than his life, and so I think we will 
consider that settled.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TEMPTATION AND THE FALL. 

When Xowells left Hyde Park Court 
he walked home to his rooms in Char¬ 
lotte Street instead of taking an omnibus 
as he would have done under ordinary 
circumstances. 

It was a fine night, and lie had a good 
deal to think about. 

Like all clever men who have brains 
enough to succeed conspicuously in the 
despicable but necessary profession 
which he had adopted, the idea of 
changing sides was always present in 
his mind when some great crisis such as 
the present arose. 

Tt was, of course, only natural that a 
man who would worm out the secrets of 
his own country and sell them to an 
avowedly hostile power should be 
equally capable of selling the confidence 


of his employers if he could get a higher 
price elsewhere. 

The problem which the count's prop¬ 
osition had put before him was a very 
tangled and complicated one; and, 
moreover, there wore elements in it 
which were totally strange to all human 
experience. 

He knew quite enough of treason and 
traitors to be perfectly well aware that 
the possession of one of these air ships 
and the command of a practically unlim¬ 
ited supply of gold would be enough to 
make almost any man a traitor to his 
fellows. 

He easily pictured to himself, for in¬ 
stance, what might happen on board the 
Anonyma if the plot succeeded and he 
put Count Dotirinoff in command of 
her. 

Every member of the crew might be¬ 
come fascinated by the idea of possess¬ 
ing such an irresistible instrument of 
terrorism. Nothing in the annals of the 
old piracy could compare with the pos¬ 
sible achievements of the man who held 
control of one of these cruisers of the 
air. 

In fact, he had not walked half a mile 
before the idea possessed him so strongly 
that he felt perfectly certain that, the 
air ship once captured, not a man on 
board her would be ablu to trust another 
sufficiently to go to sleep with any con¬ 
fidence. 

It was, of course, a narrow and, as had 
already been proved, an erroneous idea, 
but it took complete hold of him, and, 
by a curious apparent contradiction, 
compelled him to keep faith with his em¬ 
ployers. 

“ If I betray the count to these gold 
kings,*’ be muttered to himself as he 
walked along the almost deserted 
streets, u what will they do for me? For 
me, an Englishman, once an English 
gentleman, who has become a spy in the 
pay of Russia? 

<<r They might give me a few thou¬ 
sands out of their unlimited treasures 
and then expose me for what I am and 
make decent life impossible for me. In 
that ease, too, 1 should never even get 
on board one of the ships, and—that 
other possibility would be impossible. 

“ On the other band, there will always 
be the chance that the servant may be- 
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come the master—and then—well, then, 
who knows what might happen—what 
glorious revenge I might take? I, alone 
in possession and command, with a few 
niggers or Chinamen as a crew, fellows 
who would look upon me as a god and 
no more think of rebelling against me 
than they would against an archangel. 

“ Yes, I believe for the present, at any 
rate, my dear count, it will pay me to 
play your game and your master's. 
Afterwards we shall see what there is 
on the knees of the gods. I'll go down 
to Southampton in the morning.” 

During the rest of his walk he 
worked out, detail after detail, the 
crude scheme which had begun to form 
itself in his mind even while he was 
having his first interview with Peters, 
the engineer of the Shiela. Through 
him he had made the acquaintance of 
James P. Hacker, and that unerring in¬ 
stinct which had already served the spy 
in such good stead in so many other 
difficult and dangerous negotiations 
had told him instantly that this was the 
man, if any, who was to serve his turn. 

Peters would be a good intermediary*; 
a young man, honest enough in the ordi¬ 
nary concerns of life, but quite inca¬ 
pable of grasping great issues or with¬ 
standing great temptations. 

But in Hacker he had seen the keen, 
clever man of great and, so far, unsatis¬ 
fied ambition—in short, the man who 
believed he could do great things and 
had never had his chance. 

, “Yes,” he said aloud to himself as 
he closed his bedroom door; “ that’s the 
man I’ve got to deal with. If I get him 
I’ve got the Anonyma, and I think I 
ought to be very much obliged to my 
good friend Peters for that very inter¬ 
esting little story of Hacker’s escapade 
at what they call Port Kingston. 
Simple as he is, I think Peters must have 
been a little drunk when he indulged in 
such a confidence as that; though, of 
course, he wouldn’t have said a word if 
he had known the sort of person he was 
talking to. 

“ It was a gorgeous stroke of luck to 
meet him like that, and I should be a 
hopeless ass not to take full advantage 
of it. Yes, Hacker’s the man, and to¬ 
morrow’s w r ork may perhaps decide the 
fate of empires. 


“ Nearly one o'clock! Well, that gives 
me three hours' sleep. Pity I haven't 
one of those air ships to run down in, 
but in forty-eight hours matters may be 
different.” 

He set his little alarm for four 
o'clock and went to bed. At half past 
eight he was breakfasting in Southamp¬ 
ton, and then he went to the head¬ 
quarters of the dock police and asked 
for Sergeant Smithson. 

The sergeant was off duty, and he 
was directed to his house. He went 
there, found him at home, and had an 
hour's very serious and confidential chat 
with him. 

As he rose to go he said: 

“ Now, Smithson, I hope I have made 
you understand that this affair is quite 
the most important that we have ever 
asked you to take part in. Of course we 
shall trust you implicitly. 

“ You and I know perfectly well what 
a breach of trust means in such work as 
ours. I am risking everything, and you 
have consented to do the same. 

“ If we succeed there will be a thou¬ 
sand pounds down for you and a retiring 
allowance of two hundred a year for life. 
Your men will have two hundred each 
and fifty pounds a year, and, of course, 
if England gets too hot to hold any of 
you, we shall take good care to find you 
good appointments elsewhere. 

“ It fits in very nicely. You will be 
on duty to-night, and, of course, you 
will see that you have the right men 
with you. You will have a uniform for 
my friend, who, as I told you, is almost 
the same build as I am. You see to that 
and we will see to the rest.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the sergeant, 
“ there will be no difficulty about that. 
We shall go into the docks on duty at 
ten until four. The uniforms will be 
here ready for your friend and yourself, 
and you can depend upon it that the 
other men will be all right.” 

After the interview with Sergeant 
Smithson, Nowells sent a short code wire 
to the count and went into the docks, 
where he joined the wondering crowd of 
sightseers which every day assembled 
round the air ships lying in their big 
barbed wire domain. The police patrol 
were constantly marching up and down, 
while two policemen stood at the only 
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entrance, to prevent any unauthorized 
person from passing within the in¬ 
closure. 

Nowells had already visited the Shiela 
in company with Peters and her com¬ 
mander, and so he had no difficulty in 
having his card taken to the former by 
one of thf policemen. The engineer at 
once came out to meet his old friend, 
and, followed by many envious eyes, 
the spy passed through the jealously 
guarded gate and went with him toward 
the air ship. 

As he was introduced by Peters, 
Hacker received him without the slight¬ 
est suspicion, and he spent one of the 
most interesting hours of an interesting, 
if not too creditable, career in going 
over the three air ships. 

Of course nothing was shown him 
that any one might not have seen, but 
still he saw quite enough, especially on 
board the Anonyma, to convince him 
that the stake for which he and his em¬ 
ployers were playing was well worth 
any amount of risk. 

Naturally he did not even approach 
the subject that was ever uppermost in 
his mind. That was a matter for a 
keener wit and a better skilled tongue 
than his to deal with, so he contented 
himself with being as pleasant as pos¬ 
sible to every one, especially Hacker, 
and taking copious mental notes of every 
little personal peculiarity that the con¬ 
versation revealed. 

He saw almost at a glance that the 
captain of the Anonyma and Arthur 
Howard, his first lieutenant, were the 
last sort of men.to be tampered with. 
To allow either of them to glean the 
slightest suspicion of the work that he 
had in hand would be to ruin every¬ 
thing. 

Still, he managed to pick up certain 
information as to watch keeping and 
hours of rest on board the cruisers, 
which proved useful to him afterwards. 

He also learned that the air ships 
were not expected to move for some 
days, and that therefore their officers 
were at liberty to follow their own de¬ 
vices, as long as they remained near 
enough to the squadron to respond to 
any sudden call. 

This being so, he had no difficulty in 
persuading Hacker and Peters to accept 


an invitation to dine with him at Rad¬ 
ley’s at six o’clock, to meet a friend of 
his, a distinguished Russian engineer, 
who had for years been deeply interested 
in the problem of aerial navigation. 

The dinner was the very best that the 
management could put on the table. It 
was, of course, served in a private 
room, and somehow both Hacker and 
Peters immediately felt that they had 
been suddenly and imperceptibly lifted 
into a higher social sphere, whose at¬ 
mosphere they found to be peculiarly 
intoxicating. 

Count, or as he was for the present 
known, Professor Dourinoff, had played 
many an intricate game for high stakes, 
but he had never played for such a prize 
as he hoped to win now, and so he had 
thoroughly prepared himself. 

All the brilliant subtlety of his highly 
trained intellect was brought into play. 
Every ruse that his diplomatic training 
had taught him; every charm of con¬ 
versation and manner that even a Rus¬ 
sian diplomatist could call to his aid, he 
used as skilfully as he did unscrupu¬ 
lously. 

Nowells seconded him ably and almost 
brilliantly, and the result was that their 
two guests, led on by almost impercep¬ 
tible degrees, found themselves on the 
brink of treason before they had any 
clear idea of the direction in which they 
had been so cleverly led. 

Hacker’s quick Western intellect 
grasped the true state of affairs long 
before Peters’ did, and when the count 
put a distinctly leading question to him 
as to the possibility of a change of con¬ 
trol of the aerial squadron, or any part 
of it, he leaned back in his chair, looked 
Dourinoff in the eyes across the table, 
and said with a slightly exaggerated 
drawl: 

“ Say, professor, I reckon I see what 
you are driving at. You’ve done it very 
prettily, but you have come along a 
mighty roundabout track when you 
might just as well have taken a bee line 
through the bush. 

“ Y"ou and your friend, or those you 
are working for, want those air ships. 
That’s the plain American of it, and 
you’ve got us here to see if you can make 
a deal. That’s so, eh?” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied the count. 
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with a little graceful wave of the hand 
which held his cigar, “ to be quite frank 
with you, that is so. We and those for 
whom we are acting are, as we believe, 
working in the best interests of hu¬ 
manity." 

“ I reckon humanity don’t cut any ice 
just here, professor,” laughed Hacker, 
interrupting him with a briskness that 
suited Dourinoff’s purpose very well. 
“To drop into plain figures, it’s just 
this way. 

“ You want us to betray our trust and 
hand over to you something that might 
give you the control of the world, or 
anyhow the power of making yourself 
mighty unpleasant to any one who hap¬ 
pened to disagree with you. Now you’ll 
agree with me that, just supposing I and 
by friend Peters were inclined to con¬ 
sider a proposition of that sort, it’s a 
mighty big order, and it’s going to take 
mighty big money to fill it; so I may as 
well tell you right here that if you 
owned Europe you wouldn’t have money 
enough to do it.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the count with 
his frankest smile and in his smoothest 
tone, “ of that I may say I am already 
perfectly well aware. You are right in 
supposing that we do hope to gain your 
indispensable services in the carrying 
out of this enterprise; but we never 
had any idea of insulting gentlemen in 
your almost unique position by the offer 
of mere bribes of money. 

“ What I should like now to suggest 
to you is the fact that the world—I 
mean the world that we live in, the 
European world of monarchs and states¬ 
men, and of the most brilliant society 
that has ever existed—has rewards to 
offer which money has never been able 
to buy. Those, Mr. Hacker, are the 
rewards which I am authorized by some 
of the leading powers of Europe to offer 
to you. 

“ They are offered as an inducement 
to exchange the service of these money 
kings and gold despots for that of a 
league of European sovereigns who have 
the best interests of humanity at heart, 
and who have united to protect the 
world against the most pitiless des¬ 
potism that has ever threatened the 
liberties of mankind.” 


Now it so happened that for some 
considerable time Mr. James P. Hacker 
had been evolving certain ideas of his 
own on the subject of despotism. 

He had pictured himself as a lord of 
the air of a sort quite different from 
Gilette Marvin and Paul Kingston, and 
he had come to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the fact that he could* now have 
gold for the asking, he would be happier 
as a despot than as a servant. 

In short, he believed himself capable 
of great things, a man of large pbssibil- 
ities who had never had his chancd, and 
while he was listening to the count’s 
carefully chosen words, he had come to 
the conclusion that this might very pos¬ 
sibly be the chance. 

“ Well, if that’s so, professor,” he said, 
with a look round at Peters, who so far 
had hardly added a word to the conver¬ 
sation, “I reckon the next thing is to 
come to a clear understanding about 
these same rewards you talk of. It will 
save time if, as they say in the stores, you 
mark them in plain figures. From what 
I know of the movements of our people, 
I can tell you there isn’t very much time 
to lose in talking.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Dourinoff, 
with an air in which he blended a skilful 
suggestion of deference, “that is ex¬ 
actly what I was about to say myself in 
other words. For all of us this is a time 
for action rather than words, although, 
of course, words are the necessary pre¬ 
liminaries to action. 

“ To ,put it as briefly as possible, the 
proposition which I wish to place before 
you is simply this: You are at present 
commander of one of these air ships, 
and your friend is, I believe, chief engi¬ 
neer on the same ship. 

“You are the servants of the men 
who own these vessels, and who also 
control an apparently illimitable supply 
of gold. If you remain in their service, 
is it possible that you can ever be any¬ 
thing more than you are now, servants 
of despots whose object it is to enslave 
the world? 

“ It is true that they give you as much 
gold as you ask for, but what is that? 
Were you to ask for a million it would 
only be like a child filling its little 
bucket on the seashore.” 
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“ Yes,” drawled Mr. Hacker, taking 
a sip at his glass, “ as far as I know, 
that’s about the proportion, and the 
bucket hasn’t much show against the 
ocean anyhow. I’ve been thinking that 
myself for quite a long time. From 
what you have said so far, I should cal¬ 
culate that you were ready to go one 
better, if you understand the language 
of the immortal game.” 

“ I not only understand the lan¬ 
guage, my dear sir,” laughed the count, 
“ but I know something of the game, 
and I will go not one, but ten, fifteen, 
twenty, a hundred better. Let me put it 
to you this way,” he went on, laying 
down his cigar in an ash tray and look¬ 
ing smilingly across at the other. 

“ In the first place, my imperial mas¬ 
ter, to whom I will present you very 
soon after our bargain is made, will ap¬ 
point you admiral of the aerial navy 
which shall be built and modeled after 
the vessel which conveys us to his pres¬ 
ence. He will decorate you with lvis 
own hands and confer upon you a title 
worthy of your rank and your ines¬ 
timable services. 

“ Europe will hail you as its deliverer 
from this threatened tyranny of gold. 
You will be an honored guest at every 
European court, save, perhaps, that of 
Germany. Kings and emperors will 
greet you as their friend and will not be 
sparing of their honors. 

“ N'o circle of society, not even the 
highest, will be closed to you. The 
noblest born and the loveliest women 
from Petersburg to Madrid will smile on 
you, and, if perchance your heart is still 
unfettered, it will be possible for the 
Admiral of the Air to choose his bride 
from among the fairest and noblest 
maidens of Europe. 

“ Of course, too, your friend Mr. 
Peters, to whom we are primarily in¬ 
debted for our introduction to you, will 
not be forgotten when the allied 
sovereigns of Europe reward those who 
have served them well.” 

“ Well, professor,*’ replied Hacker, 
“ there's not much the matter with that 
as far as I can see, as long as you can 
make good what you say. What do you 
ihink, Peters? ” 

“ Well,” replied the engineer, who 
had been listening eagerly t»> DourinnfTs 


glowing w ord picture, “ if that’s so, it's 
only a matter of proof, and if the pro¬ 
fessor can prove what he says, I’ll do it. 
The prospect is certainly better than 
anything we have before us, and, after 
all, so far as I am concerned, it would 
only serve them right for not giving 
me command of the Britannia, as they 
ought to have done.” 

“As regards proof,” said the count, 
putting his hand into the breast pocket 
of his frock coat and taking out a few' 
folded parchments and papers, “ I hope 
these will satisfy you for the present.” 

ne had somewhat abused his position 
as confidential secretary to the embassy 
in getting possession of one or two of 
these documents and bringing them out¬ 
side the precincts, but he had done so, 
confident in the knowledge that in Rus¬ 
sian diplomacy the end justifies the 
means. 

“ Here,” he went on, passing one of 
the parchments across the table, “ is the 
commission of his highness Prince 
Amaritcheff, Ambassador and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. 
James, signed and sealed by his imperial 
majesty, the Emperor of the Russias. 
There is my own commission, signed by 
the same august hand. 

“ Here is a copy officially certified of 
an agreement signed, as you will see, by 
the sovereigns of the three great powers 
and the president of the French Re¬ 
public by which they bind themselves to 
act in concert against this threatened 
tyranny and appointing his highness 
the ambassador or his deputy—a post 
which I have now the honor of filling— 
to act on their behalf as may be neces¬ 
sary pending further instructions. 

“ Lastly, with regard to a minor and 
yet a necessary detail, here is a bond 
which pledges the gentlemen whose 
names you, of course, will recognize, to 
pay the sum of one million pounds 
sterling in cash for the possession of the 
air ship called the Anonyma. I hope, sir, 
that you will find this evidence of my 
good faith satisfactory.” 

.Tames P. Hacker took up the docu¬ 
ment one by one with reverent, fingers 
and looked at them w ith something like 
aw'o in his eyes. 

Collectively they represented to him 
all that was great and splendid on earth. 
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and when he held the document signed 
by the emperor of Russia in one hand 
and one bearing the signature of Du¬ 
mont Lawson and Franldin Deventer in 
the other, any last scruples of loyalty 
that he may have retained vanished. 

He put the papers together, handed 
them back across the table, and said: 

“ Good enough, professor, or I sup¬ 
pose I should now say count. That’s all 
I want, and I reckon it will do for Mr. 
Peters, too. But what about a guaran¬ 
tee. You know, after all, business is 
business.'’ 

“How r will this do? ’’said the count, 
pulling out his own commission and 
throwing it back to him. “ Keep that 

(To be c 


until I ask you for it in the presence of 
the emperor.-’ 

“I reckon a plain American citizen 
doesn’t want much more than that,” said 
Hacker, putting it in his pocket. “ The 
Anonyma is yours as far as I and Peters 
can help you to get her, and now I 
reckon the only question is—how? ” 

“ That, Mr. Hacker,” said Nowells, 
speaking for the first time for nearly 
half an hour, “you can leave to the 
count and myself. Subject to your con¬ 
sent, everything has been arranged. 
Now w r e have just one bottle left to 
drink to the success of our great enter¬ 
prise, and when we have done that I 
will explain the details to you.” 
itinucd.) 
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Franklin, Jr., his sister Eirene (who was once rather fond of Paul Kingston), and Count Feodor Douri- 
noff, one of the principal secretaries to the Russian embassy. 

The count undertakes to capture the air ship Anonyma, and calls to his aid one Marcus Nowells, an 
Englishman who has become a spy against his own country. Realizing that money will be no temptation 
to those who can get all they want of it apparently, the count offers to Peters and Hacker, two men on 
the Anonyma whom he meets through Nowells, all sorts of honors at the hands of the Czar, and they suc¬ 
cumb. After drinking to the success of the enterprise, Nowells announces that he will now explain the 
details of how it is to be accomplished. 


CHATTER XXIV. 

THE THEFT OF THE AIR-S1IIP. 

ACKER and Peters got back to the 
Shiela before nine, and as soon 
as they left the hotel the count and 
'Nowells once more went over the whole 
scheme, detail by detail, to make sure 
that nothing had been neglected. 

This took them nearly an hour, and 
when they had finished they lit their 
cigars and started out for a stroll. The 
stroll ended at the door of Sergeant 
Smithson’s house. 

* This story began in the December issue of The A 
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Xowells knocked and they entered, 
admitted by the sergeant himself. 

66 It’s all right, sir/’ he said in a low 
tone to Nowells. “ This, 1 presume, is 
your friend ? ” 

The secret agent nodded and an¬ 
swered: “ Yes, this is the gentleman 1 
spoke of, and he would like to have a 
few words with you if convenient.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Smithson; 
“ this way, if you please.” 

He showed them into a little sitting- 
room, closed the door after them, and 
locked it. 
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“ We are quite private now, gentle¬ 
men/’ he went on. “ What may be your 
pleasure ? ” 

“Our pleasure, Mr. Smithson/' said 
the count, putting his hand into his hip 
pocket and pulling out a roll of Bank of 
England notes, “is just this: My 
friend, Mr. Nowells, tells me that you 
have arranged your part of the business 
in hand to his satisfaction and therefore 
to mine. 

“ You have been, promised a thousand 
pounds for your services. Here are five 
one-hundred-pound notes on account, 
and here is a letter from myself, which, 
when you can obtain leave, you can take 
to the Russian embassy in London with 
the bank notes, and you will receive in 
exchange smaller notes or gold or a 
check in your favor to the amount of a 
thousand pounds. 

“ Meanwhile I shall give you the 
bank-notes, and the letter will be yours 
when the work is done. At the same 
time, I shall also hand you a credit for 
the amount due to your men, and, if they 
like, they can each have a hundred on 
account to-night. Mr. Nowells has the 
money with him. Is that satisfactory ? ” 

“Perfectly, sir; that is to say, my 
lord/’ replied Smithson, half stammer¬ 
ing, as he took in charge a far bigger 
sum than he had ever handled in his 
life. “ I have arranged everything. 
There will not be an officer near the 
ships that is not one of us. The rest, 
of course, I shall have to leave to you.” 

“ Quite so,” said the count. “We are 
entirely satisfied, and now where are the 
uniforms? Time is getting on.” 

“They are here, gentlemen,” replied 
Smithson, moving the sofa which stood 
across one corner of the room and ta¬ 
king out a bundle of clothing and two 
helmets. “I have guessed the fit as 
nearly as I could, and I think if you 
put these on over your own clothes they 
will just be about the measure. 

“ And, to make quite certain, I’ve got 
a couple of pairs of regulation boots 
which you had better wear, because there 
might be some sharp-eyed person at the 
gates who’d notice that those boots of 
yours don’t go very well with the police 
uniform. You’ll find them big enough 
to get into, I think, and I’ll take your 
own inside.” 


In ten minutes the count and Nowells 
had transformed themselves into a very 
smart-looking pair of policemen, and 
they strolled out with Sergeant Smith- 
son towards the dock entrance beside 
the railway offices. 

They of course passed in without 
any suspicion, and took their places 
within the barbed wire enclosure after 
regularly relieving the men on duty. 
It happened to be a very dark night, 
which was all the better for the con¬ 
spirators. 

The Anonvma was lying in the mid¬ 
dle of the enclosure, with the Shiela and 
the Britannia on either side of her. 
Sergeant Smithson reported himself 
and his men to Captain Vinton, who at 
once put his lieutenant, Arthur Howard, 
in charge, and went to take his watch 
below until four o’clock in the morning. 

Lieutenant Howard then went into 
the upper cabin and began his sentry- 
go. The two other members of the crew, 
the engineer and the signalman, had 
gone to their berths, and all lights were 
put out except one in the upper cabin, 
by which the figure of Lieutenant How¬ 
ard could be seen pacing up and down. 

Nothing happened for an hour, and 
then, when everything was absolutely 
quiet in the docks, a policeman appeared 
at the gate of the enclosure and was im¬ 
mediately admitted. 

Sergeant Smithson met him and took 
a telegraph envelope from him. Mr. 
Hacker happened to be strolling about, 
smoking a last pipe before turning in, 
and the sergeant touched his helmet 
and handed him the message. 

Hacker tapped on the side of the 
Anonyma to attract Howard’s attention, 
and, when he looked round, beckoned 
to him with the envelope in his hand. 

The lieutenant at once descended to 
the lower cabin and opened the door. 
Hacker ran up the steps, saying: 

“ Here’s a wire from one of the chiefs, 
just arrived. Sailing orders for you, I 
suppose.” 

As he reached the deck, Howard put 
out his hand to take the telegram which 
Hacker held in his left hand. As he 
did so, Hacker, whose right hand was 
armed with a knuckle-duster, hit him 
hard in the throat and knocked him 
backwards, choking him speechless. 
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The next moment Peters, followed by 
the count and Nowells, ascended the 
steps, and inside of a minute Howard 
was safely gagged and handcuffed. 

Everything had happened within a 
couple of minutes. Nothing had been 
done to excite any suspicion, for it was 
quite a common thing for the police- 
guards to go on board the air-ships, and, 
as a matter of fact, on this occasion no 
one saw them board the Anonyma, for 
the only people within the docks were 
the police and watchmen on duty. 

Never had such an important capture 
been made with such ridiculous ease. 
The perfection of all such schemes as 
the count's consists in absolute simplic¬ 
ity, and for this reason this had suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly. 

The engineer and signalman were 
taken one by one in their berths, gagged, 
and tied up, and Captain Vinton only 
woke out or his sound sailor sleep to find 
himself in the grip of three men, who 
overpowered him before he had time to 
utter a sound. 

He, too, was gagged, tied up, and 
locked in his cabin, and then, when the 
count and Nowells had got out of their 
uniforms, Dourinoff said to Hacker: 

“ Now, then. Admiral Hacker, you 
are in command of the ship for my im¬ 
perial master. You have done excel¬ 
lently, and everything I have promised 
will be yours. Will you take charge, 
please? ” 

“ Certainly, your excellency/’ replied 
Hacker, not a little flattered by the 
count’s form of address. “ We are quite 
ready. Where do you wish to go ? ” 

“ London, at once,” replied the count, 
“ and put us down in the middle of 
Hampstead Heath as soon as you can.” 

4 * You shall be there in half an hour, 
your excellency,” rejoined Hacker, mov¬ 
ing toward the entrance of the conning- 
tower. 

A couple of minutes later the Anony- 
ma rose into the dark sky, and then the 
propellers began to revolve, and the 
count saw the lights of Southampton 
slipping away behind him. Those of 
Portsmouth came up to the right, and 
almost instantly vanished as the air¬ 
ship gathered way. 

“ Well, Hr. Nowells,” said Dourinoff, 
putting his hand on the other's shoulder. 


44 this is the greatest coup the Russian 
secret service has ever brought off, and 
we have mainly you to thank for it. 
After London we shall go to Petersburg, 
and there you will only have to ask to 
have. How do you like traveling in an 
air-ship ? ” 

“ It is magnificent, marvelous! ” re¬ 
plied the spy. “ Just listen to the wind 
roaring past us! At what a terrific 
speed we must be going! It really seems 
almost supernatural, doesn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, it really does,” replied the 
count. “ Admiral Hacker, how fast are 
we traveling ? ” 

Hacker looked at the speed-indicator 
and answered: 

“ A hundred and fifty miles an hour, 
vour excellency. We shall be going two 
hundred soon, and in twenty minutes 
you will be over Hampstead Heath.” 

He was as good as his w r ord, and be¬ 
fore the count’s watch had marked the 
half hour after leaving Southampton 
Docks, the air-ship slowed down, and 
they saw the myriad lights of London 
twinkling beneath them. Ten minutes 
later the Anonyma had dropped silently 
and unseen on the slope of Parliament 

Hill. 

The count left Nowells in charge, with 
strict instructions to shoot either 
Hacker or Peters on any sign of treach¬ 
ery or disobedience, and walked quickly 
toward the Highgate Road. 

A brougham was moving slowly to¬ 
wards the entrance to Parliament Hill 
Fields. It stopped at a low whistle from 
him. He got in, saying: 

“ Grosvenor Square as fast as vou can, 
Dmitri.” 

“ Yes, nobleness/’ replied the coach¬ 
man, touching his hat, and away the 
brougham went at the best speed of one 
of the best pairs of horses in the stables 
of the Russian embassy^ 

In three-quarters of an hour Feodor 
Dourinoff entered the drawing-room of 
the Deventers’ mansion. 

“ It is done,” he said; “ the Anonyma 
is ours. Are madame and mademoiselle 
ready to accompany me to Petersburg? 
I have done my part of the work so far, 
and I have come to ask for my reward.” 

As he said this, he looked straight in 
Eirene’s eyes. Hia tone was just suffi¬ 
ciently changed to give them to under- 
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stand that he was now master of the 
situation. 

He had played a desperate game and 
won, and Eirene Deventer knew per¬ 
fectly well that she had now to choose 
between keeping her bargain with him 
or standing out of the great game alto¬ 
gether. 

She took her choice instantly; in fact, 
she had taken it already, for a couple 
of hand-bags and a dress-basket, already 
packed, were even then standing in the 
hall. 

She went up to the count, holding 
out her hand, and said: 

“ Count, I ought to be the first to con¬ 
gratulate you, and I do it heartily. To 
the victor the spoils! You have kept 
your word, and, if you still want me to, 
I will keep mine.” 

He took her hand between his and 
said, half to her and half to the others: 

“ I have done this thing, not only for 
Russia,'but for you, and 1 hope it will 
not be the only success that your beauty 
and your grace will inspire me to win. 
So far, you will admit, I have won my 
rew ard, and now I claim it at your hands 
and at those of your honored parents.” 

Even in that moment of mingled tri¬ 
umph and surrender, Eirene could not 
repress a sudden emotion of regret 
which was nearly akin to remorse. 

She had both suggested and inspired 
this colossal theft, this unspeakable be¬ 
trayal of all the obligations of friend¬ 
ship and hospitality; and the cruelest 
irony of the situation lay in the fact 
that the man who, through her instiga¬ 
tion, had been robbed of the greatest 
triumph of his genius, was the only man 
who had ever inspired her with a single 
tender sentiment since she had been old 
enough to realize the possibilities of se¬ 
rious love. 

The revelation of it had come to her 
in a flash, and yet she had scarcely real¬ 
ized it before her woman’s intuition told 
her that it waa already too late. She had 
read in Lady Margaret’s eyes what Paul 
Kingston was only just beginning to dare 
to look for, and her instinct told her 
that, for him, there could be no question 
of choice between herself and this ex¬ 
quisite patrician, this perfect product 
of a thousand years of selection and civ¬ 
ilization. 


Although this knowledge reconciled 
her in some measure to the blank, brutal 
fact that she was literally selling herself 
in cold blood to the Russian for the grat¬ 
ification of her ambition and lust of 
power, in another sense it made the 
crime in which she had become an ac¬ 
complice seem unutterably mean. Still, 
it was done now and there was no un¬ 
doing it. 

She turned her face toward her fa¬ 
ther and mother, and said veTv quietly, 
with her hand still resting between 
Dour in off’s: 

“ You know I promised the count that 
if he succeeded in doing what he has 
done I would marry him when he chose 
to ask me, but I'm not going to deceive 
him or any one else. This is not going 
to be a love-match on my part. I ought 
to say that, because it isn’t. Still, I 
shall keep my promise and do my best. 

“ That’s all I have to give you now, 
count,” she went on, turning to him 
again. “ Some day it may be different. 
At least, if I can’t give you my heart now, 
it isn’t because I have given it to any¬ 
body else,” she continued again, after a 
little pause, telling the half lie with a 
perfect air of truth, “ and so you will 
have the first chance of teaching me the 
Great Lesson.” 

“ That,” he replied, with a distinct 
note of triumph in his tone, “ is all that 
I have hoped for, and more than I have 
dared to expect. The most delightful 
of all tasks is before me, and if I fail 
to accomplish it, may I never know any 
other happiness. To-morrow I shall, I 
trust, have the joy of presenting to mv 
imperial master the future Queen of 
the Air. 

* “ And now,” he went on, releasing her 
hand and moving toward her parents, 
“my happiness can demand only one 
thing more—your consent and blessing, 
monsieur and madame.” 

“You have mine, of course, count,” 
replied Mrs. Deventer rather limply. 

In her heart of hearts she hated the 
whole transaction, and she had frankly 
described the proposed stealing of the 
air-ship as a mean and treacherous deed. 
But her husband, utterly careless of the 
means as long as the end was attained, 
and Eirene. absolutely determined to 
have rank and power and splendor even 
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as Paul’s enemy, if she could not have 
them as his wife, had been too strong 
for her, and so she had gone with a 
stream of events which she was power¬ 
less to control. 

“ I guess blessings aren’t much in my 
line,” added Mr. Deventer, somewhat 
grimly, “ but you’ve got my consent and 
my best hopes that you’ll both be as 
happy as you want to be. Now, I don’t 
reckon you’ve too much time in hand 
for love-making just yet. What’s the 
next proposition, count? St. Peters¬ 
burg ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Dournioff; 
“ the sooner we are there, the better for 
us and the safer for the air-ship. I pro¬ 
pose we start as soon as the ladies can 
prepare themselves for the journey. It 
will only be a matter of a few hours.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Deventer, 
“you’ll have to leave me out; I’ve too 
much of the dollar-work to look after 
here, but my wife and Eirene are, I be¬ 
lieve, packed and ready for a flying 
start.” 

“ Excellently put, my dear sir! ” 
laughed the count. “ It will, indeed, be 
a flying start, and if the ladies are ready, 
there is every reason that it should be¬ 
gin as soon as possible. My carriage 
is at the door, and within an hour we 
can be on board and on our way.” 

Even the dog-like fidelity and Russian 
stolidity of DourinofTs coachman were 
not a little shaken when his master came 
out with two ladies and ordered him 
to take the dress-basket omthe box be¬ 
side him. He was still more astonished 
when he told him to drive at his best 
speed back to the lonely region where 
he had picked him up. 

Still, he was far too well drilled to 
make the slightest sign, so he touched 
his hat brim, drew the whip lightly 
across the horses’ backs, and three-quar¬ 
ters of an hour later he felt a jerk of 
the check-string and pulled up in the 
Ilighgate Road. 

Dourinoff and the ladies got out, and 
Dmitri, in silent wonder, obeyed his 
master’s order to carry the dress-basket 
some distance out on the turf, and then 
drive back to his stable at once. 

As soon as the carriage was out of 
sight, the count whistled a couple of 
bars of the most popular music hall 


catch-song of the hour, whereupon 
Hacker and Peters came out from be¬ 
hind a clump of bushes, touched their 
caps in salute, picked up the dress-bas¬ 
ket, and walked away with it toward the 
Hill. 

Presently the dim shape of the air¬ 
ship loomed in sight, and Dourinoff, 
laying his hand lightly on Eirene’s arm, 
whispered : 

“ There she is—no longer Anonyma, 
for as soon as you set foot on board her 
she shall bear another and a sweeter 
name.” 

Eirene only murmured: “Yes, it is 
very good of you to say so,” in reply. 

Her mind was too full just then of 
conflicting thoughts, some sweet and 
some very much the reverse. 

As they reached the side of the air¬ 
ship the door opened, the gangway steps 
dropped, and Nowells greeted his mas¬ 
ter and his companions with a silent 
bow. 

No time was lost in getting the pas¬ 
sengers on board, and as soon as that 
was done Dourinoff gave the order, and 
the Anonyma, henceforth the Eirene, 
rose into the air and he&ded away to the 
eastward. 

In an hour she came to rest again in 
one of the loneliest parts of the Essex 
Marshes, and here the count released 
his prisoners with many ironical apol¬ 
ogies for the inconvenience which the 
exigencies of state had compelled him 
to put them to, and an equally sardonic 
message of thanks to the creator of the 
air-ship for his “ involuntary loan ” of 
her. 

By dawn the Eirene was crossing the 
German Ocean on her way to Peters¬ 
burg. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

PLACING THE BLAME. 

While the stolen air-ship was wing¬ 
ing her 3vav across Europe, Marvin was 
speeding over southern England in the 
Columbia. 

He reached Southampton about 
eleven, in the hope of meeting Express 
III there with the last American mail. 
To his intense surprise, he found that 
the Anonyma had left shortly before 
for London in obedience to a wire from 
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Paul, and that Captain Hacker and Mr. 
Peters had gone with her. 

Obviously, he thought, something out 
of the common must have happened 
during his absence, as it had been ar¬ 
ranged that no further step was to be 
taken until his return. 

He went on board again at once, and 
thirty-five minutes later he alighted on 
the turf in Hyde Park and walked hur¬ 
riedly toward Grafton House. 

When the door opened and the foot¬ 
man, in answer to his question, in¬ 
formed him that Mr. Kingston was at 
home, he felt the nearest approach to a 
sensation of fear that he had ever ex¬ 
perienced in his life. 

“ What’s the matter, Paul ? ” he said, 
as they shook hands. “ What have you 
done with the Anonyma? I suppose 
you know that she is not at Southamp¬ 
ton?” 

“Not at Southampton!” exclaimed 
Paul, dropping his hand. “ What in 
thunder do you mean? I’ve given no 
orders-” 

“ X was half afraid of that somehow,” 
interrupted Marvin quietly. “ Well, if 
she’s gone without orders, she’s been 
stolen, and that’s all there is to it, so 
we may as well look the thing squarely 
in the face.” 

Paul gazed at him in silence for a 
moment or two. His face turned a 
shade or so paler, his teeth came to¬ 
gether, and his hands clenched. 

It w r as a heavy blow, as heavy as it 
was unexpected, and, to him, for per¬ 
sonal reasons, a very grievous one; but 
he took it just as Marvin expected he 
would. 

“ That’s so,” he replied between his 
teeth. “Do you know who went with 
her ? ” 

His friend and partner looked at him 
in frank admiration, and said, with a 
laugh that would have had an ugly 
sound for the thieves: 

“ Bully for you, Paul! I guessed 
you’d sand enough in you to take it 
like that. Yes, Hacker and Peters are 
missing from the Shiela, and Vinton 
and Howard have gone off with the 
Anonyma, most likely as prisoners. I’d 
bet ray life on their straightness.” 

“ So would I,” said Paul; “ and I’ll 
gamble mine that Hacker and Peters 


have done the steal. But why? What 
inducement could they have? They 
couldn’t be bribed, when they had all 
the gold they wanted.” 

“Men like that can be bribed with 
other things than gold, Paul,” replied 
Marvin, “ but, anyhow, that’s not the 
question now. She’s gone, and we've 
got either to get her back or destroy 
her before they can do any mischief 
with her, and we must act right away. 
Is the duke at home ? ” 

“ Yes, mother and X had breakfast 
with him and Lady ^Margaret, and he 
told me he was going to be at home all 
the morning. You haven’t seen mother 
yet—oh, here she is.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and 
Mrs. Marvin appeared. 

Her husband had too much delicacy 
of feeling ever to indulge in any marital 
familiarities with her in Paul’s presence, 
so they just shook hands as usual and 
then he told her. 

She turned white to the lips, but for 
all that she took the blow as steadily as 
her son had done. 

“ That is very terrible news,” she 
said, after a little pause. “ But one 
thing is certain: Those men have not 
stolen her alone. You’ll find, I think, 
that Dumont Lawson and our friends in 
Grosvenor Place have had something to 
do with it,” she continued, her womans 
intuition leaping at once unerringly to 
the truth. 

“ Great Caesar, you’ve struck it, 
mother!” exclaimed Paul. “They're 
getting pretty desperate just now, and 
they’d go to any length—even murder, 
I wouldn’t wonder—to get the Anony¬ 
ma. It wouldn’t shake me up so much, 
either, to learn that that Russian count 
they’ve all been so friendly with lately 
had a hand in the game.” 

“Leading hand most likely, Paul.” 
said Marvin. “ And now,” he con¬ 
tinued, taking up his hat, “ I guess we 
had better get a move on us and see 
the duke as soon as possible.” 

They were shown into the morning- 
room at Romney House and found Lady 
Margaret alone. When she heard the 
news she too turned white, as Mrs. Mar¬ 
vin had done. 

Then instantly the fighting spirit of 
her warrior race sent the hot blood back 
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to her cheeks and a glint of anger into 
her eyes. Paul thought he had never 
seen her look quite as lovely as she did 
in that moment of righteous wrath. 

But her anger did more than paint 
her beauty in glowing colors. It made 
her forget her patrician reserve for just 
a moment and to remember only a cer¬ 
tain question she had asked Paul's 
mother some time ago in her “ den." 

“ The despicable scoundrels and trai¬ 
tors ! " she cried hotly, and then before 
she could stop the fateful words, she ex¬ 
claimed in quite an altered tone: “ Oh, 
my poor, beautiful Anonyma! " 

Her eyes met Paul's as she suddenly 
checked herself' and the blood left her 
cheeks for an instant, only to flush them 
rosier than ever the next. 

The Lord of the Air read her soul in 
her eyes in that second of bewildering 
revelation. He felt the tell-tale color 
rush to his face, but, though he knew 
that he was looking something like a 
nervous schoolboy, he took his fate in 
his hands, and, stepping close to her, 
said in a low but quite steady voice: 

“ Lady Margaret, I have been rash 
enough to hope that some day she would 
be yours and be the Anonyma no longer. 
I will bring you another like her in a 
week. If I do, will you give her your 
name ? " 

Their eyes met again for a moment. 
Some subtle instinct impelled him to 
hold out his hand. She put hers, trem¬ 
bling a little, into it. 

Then she nodded, smiled, and said 
“ Yes " very softly, and, as Paul thought, 
more sweetly than that particular word 
had ever been spoken before. The next 
moment she exclaimed: 

“ Oh, those people have left us! 
Don't you think you had better go and 
join the Council of War ? " 

“ Yes," he replied instinctively, feel¬ 
ing that enough had been said for the 
present. “ But won’t you come, too ? " 

“ No," she laughed, still allowing her 
hand to remain in his. “ That is men’s 
work. Besides, I have my housekeeping 
to attend to, so good-by for the present." 

“ For the present," he repeated, rais¬ 
ing her hand, unresisting, to his lips. 

Both the duke and Marvin looked up 
with a smile as he entered, and, as his 
grace shook hands with him, he said, 


with a tone in his voice which carried 
a good deal of meaning: 

“ Ah, Mr. Kingston, we were just 
waiting to ask you a question. No, don’t 
apologize; I dare say you had a very 
good reason for not coming sooner. This 
is very serious news about the Anonyma, 
isn’t it? Now, what we wanted to ask 
you is this: Can you replace her, and, 
if so, how soon? ’’ 

“ That’s easily answered, your grace," 
responded Paul, almost merrily, for 
even the loss of his splendid craft did 
not seem such a very grave calamity to 
him just at that moment. “ I have one 
of the same type, but slightly improved, 
and, if anything, more powerful, on the 
stocks at our place in the Alleghanies. 
She’ll be quite ready by now, and I can 
run over, install the power in her, and 
be back here inside a fortnight. How’s 
that for a start ? ’’ 

“ Excellent! ’’ replied the duke. 
“ And, meanwhile, I would suggest that, 
for safety’s sake, I should ask his majesty 
to allow us to station the others in dif¬ 
ferent barracks about London, say one 
at Knightsbridge, one at Hounslow, and 
one at Woolwich ? ’’ 

“ Why, certainly, your grace," replied 
Marvin. “ That would be a lot better 
than having all our precious eggs in- one 
basket." 

As he was speaking. Lady Margaret 
knocked and came in to say that 
luncheon was ready, so the rest of the 
plans were discussed at table: 

“ There’s one great difficulty, by the 
way, that we haven’t thought of yet," 
said Paul, when practically everything 
had been arranged as far as possible. 

“ And what is that, Mr. Kingston ? " 
asked the duke. 

“ Why, it’s just this,” replied Paul: 
“ After what has happened, I don’t see 
that we can trust any one to command 
an air-ship until, of course, we have the 
king’s consent to give us officers and 
men. Now I shall take the Columbia, 
and Mr. Marvin will take the Shiela, I 
suppose, but who is going to command 
the Britannia for the present ? We don’t 
want her stolen, too." 

There was a little pause, and then 
Ladv Margaret looked across at him with 
a most disquieting smile, and said: 

“Mr. Kingston, will you teach me 
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aerial navigation, and let me command 
her ? ” 

Then she went on, looking round the 
table with laughing eyes: 

I'm perfectly serious, and the thing 
is quite practicable, papa. While you 
are going to see the king this afternoon, 
Mrs. Marvin and I can take a trip to 
Southampton in the Columbia, and Mr. 
Kingston can, if he will, give me a les¬ 
son. I half know how to do it already, 
you know, Mr. Kingston. You told me 
that a child could learn to manage the 
Anonvina in an hour, and Fm not a 
child. 

“ Besides, I think you can trust me; 
and if there is going to be any excite¬ 
ment, I want to have some of it. I am 
not a New FeAale, but I would most 
dearly love to be the first woman to 
command an air-ship.” 

“ But, my dear Madge,” said the duke, 
when he had sufficiently recovered from 
his amazement to speak, “ granted that 
Mr. Kingston found himself able to do 
as you say, think of the risks you and 
Mrs. Marvin would run if the people 
who have stolen the Anonyma set 
themselves to destroy the gmaller air¬ 
ships. It would be terrible! ” 

“ Not at all,” she said decisively. “ I 
should be as safe there as here—safer, 
perhaps. If these people mean war afld 
piracy, why should they not destroy this 
house or Mr. Marvin's—or, for the mat¬ 
ter of that, Marlborough House or Buck¬ 
ingham Palace? Bemember, they are 
beyond all human law now, and they can 
do as they please. Don't you agree with 
me, Mr. Kingston, and you will teach 
me to manage her, won't you ? ” 

Naturally it was quite impossible for 
Paul, under the influence of those be¬ 
wildering eyes, to say no, and yet he 
was no less startled by her utterly un¬ 
expected request than the others. 

A brisk discussion followed, but Lady 
Margaret stuck gallantly to her guns, 
and so far carried her point as to gain 
her fathers consent to her taking a trip 
with Mrs. Marvin in the Columbia and 
having her first lesson in aerial naviga¬ 
tion. 

After which, as Paul said laughingly, 
when he was able to give her a navi¬ 
gating certificate she might possibly be 
appointed to a command. 


At this moment, however, a striking 
and quite unexpected turn was given to 
the conversation bv the entrance of a 
footman, who announced that Captain 
Vinton and Lieutenant Howard desired 
to speak to Mr. Kingston or Mr. Mar¬ 
vin on very important business. 

“ I guess what it is! ” exclaimed Mar¬ 
vin. “ And you were right, Paul. If 
you hadn't been, they wouldn’t be 
round here now.” 

u Of course,” said the duke, “ I quite 
agree with you. Show the gentlemen 
into the library at once, Simmons. 
Madge, I think we may dispense with 
the rest of luncheon for the present.” 

u Oh, yes! ” she exclaimed, rising with 
the others. “ I suppose you'll let me 
come and hear the story, won't you ? ” 

u I don't think these gentlemen will 
have any serious objection to that,” 
smiled the duke, with a glance at Paul, 
and with that they left the room. 

In the library they found Vinton and 
Howard standing by the window, look¬ 
ing very dejected. Marvin spoke first, 
and said in his hardest tone: 

“ Well, gentlemen, I suppose you have 
come to give us some account of this 
extraordinary disappearance of the 
Anonyma ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, we have,” replied Vinton 
quietly and steadily, and looking the 
other straight in the eye. u We lost her. 
I haven't a very long story to tell, and 
when I have told it, you will be able to 
judge how far we are to blame for. the 
misfortune.” 

Go ahead,” said Marvin shortly. 

Vinton began with what had happened 
to his lieutenant. His own share of the 
story was very short, but all he had to 
say was said with such obvious sincerity 
and deep regret that it would have been 
impossible to doubt his good faith, even 
if the very fact of their immediate re¬ 
turn to report had not been clear proof 
of his and his colleague's innocence. 

When he had done, Paul said quietly: 

“ We all believe you, Vinton. In 
fact, we couH not even have doubted 
either you or Howard without the clear¬ 
est proof that you had broken faith with 
us. Any one might have been deceived, 
as Howard was, by that scoundrel 
Hacker coming in with the telegram as 
he did; and as for you, well, any man 
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may be taken in his sleep if traitors 
bring thieves to his bedside. 

“I don't think there’s any more to 
say,” he went on, turning to the others. 
“It was clearly a misfortune that we 
cannot blame them for. For my part, 
I see no reason why we should not trust 
them as fully as before, and I propose 
that they shall at once take command 
of the Shiela and the Britannia.” 

“ I can see no possible objection to 
such a course,” said the duke; “as a 
matter of fact, I suppose any of us 
would have lost the vessel under similar 
circumstances.” 

“ That's so,” said Marvin. “ Pm 
agreed.” 

And there, for the present, the inci¬ 
dent ended. 

Unfortunately, Vinton was totally un¬ 
able to give any definite description of 
the men who had made the capture of 
the air-ship, or of the man who had re¬ 
leased him so that he could set his com¬ 
rades free on the Marshes, hence all that 
was certain was that the theft must have 
been accomplished through the treach¬ 
ery of some members of the dock po¬ 
lice. This was almost impossible un¬ 
less, traitors to their country, the police 
were in the pay of a foreign power. 

This certainly pointed to the proba¬ 
bility of Count Dourinoff’s complicity, 
but that ‘was as far as they could go. 

“ Of course I’m very glad those poor 
men have got back safe, when those 
scoundrels might have thrown them into 
the sea,” said Lady Margaret to Paul, 
when they returned to the dining-room, 
“ but now what becomes of my vaulting 
ambition to be the first woman navi¬ 
gator of the air, and commander of an 
aerial cruiser ? ” 

“ I'm afraid the command will have 
to be postponed for the present,” he 
laughed in reply, “ but of course you 
shall have your lesson in navigation all 
the same, if you and mother will come 
to Southampton. And later on, when 
we have brought these foolish people to 
their senses, and the Lady Margaret 
goes into peace commission, she shall, 
it* you like, be your private yacht, and 
von may command her, and—well, any¬ 
body else you please.” 

She looked up at him with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes, and whispered: 


“ I won’t be bribed, even as splen¬ 
didly as that—but I will come to South¬ 
ampton.” 

At that moment the others entered 
the room, and she turned quickly away 
and looked out of the window. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

PANDEMONIUM IN TRADE. 

The brief run to Southampton was 
quite the most delightful experience the 
Fates had ever vouchsafed to Paul. He 
had Lady Margaret alone with him in 
the conning-tower, and, as was natural 
under the circumstances, the conversa¬ 
tion did not entirely consist of a lecture 
on the art apd mystery of aerial naviga¬ 
tion. 

The mechanism which governed the 
movements of the air-ships was so ex¬ 
quisitely simple that before the voyage 
was half over—Paul for one or two rea¬ 
sons did not travel at full speed—Lady 
Margaret was at the wheel running the 
Britannia by herself. 

She slowed down, quickened to full 
speed, sent her soaring up to ten thou¬ 
sand feet, and brought her down again 
to five hundred, and ended by rushing 
her round the Isle of Wight and bring¬ 
ing her up with a beautiful curve over 
the Southampton Docks. 

“ Splendidly done! ” exclaimed Paul. 
“ Now slow the fans.” 

Their hands met for the last passage 
on the lever, and they moved it together. 
Then she took hers away and held it out 
to him, saying: 

“ Thank you a thousand times, Mr. 
Kingston. I need hardly tell you that 
it has been the most interesting lesson 
by far that I have ever had.” 

The moment they left the vessel, Mar¬ 
vin took charge of her, and Howard of 
the Shiela, while Paul assumed com¬ 
mand of the Columbia. This was done 
to guard against the possibility of the 
other captains having been corrupted 
by those who had conspired to steal the 
Anonyma. 

Paul took Vinton with him, and as 
soon as the good-bys had been said, he 
mounted into the air and vanished 
through the clouds to the westward. 

Marvin took his wife and Lady Mar- 
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garet back to town in time for them to 
pay an afternoon call at Grosvenor 
Place, where they, of course, learned 
that the family were “ away from home 
for an uncertain time.” Then, after 
sending off a score or so of cables, the 
immediate effect of which was the tight¬ 
ening of the Gold Chain which now en¬ 
circled half the world, he went back to 
Portsmouth to attend to the repowering 
of the submarines which were due to 
mobilize in the Solent that evening. 

Express III reached Southampton 
that night, and was at once ordered to 
cancel all her freight and passage con¬ 
tracts and to mount her armament, 
which consisted of four pneumatic guns 
capable of throwing shells, containing 
one hundred pounds of the same ex¬ 
plosive as that contained in the aerial 
torpedoes, to a distance of twelve miles. 

These were mounted en barbette fore 
and aft. In addition she carried six 
twenty-pounders, with a range of seven 
miles, and a score of dirigible torpedoes 
reliable up to two miles. 

The two other Expresses were armed 
in precisely similar fashion, and had al¬ 
ready been instructed by cable and 
aerogram to prepare for active service. 

It was a full week before these prepa¬ 
rations could be completed, and it was 
a week of intense anxiety for the duke 
and Marvin, as well as for the British 
and German governments. It had been 
impossible to keep the theft of the 
Anonyma a secret from the newspapers, 
and those of the more sensational sort 
indulged in so many lurid imaginings 
as to the frightful havoc such a terrible 
engine of destruction could work by 
land and sea that the public rapidly 
fell into a state of nervous apprehen¬ 
sion bordering closely on panic. 

The Shiela and the Britannia were 
kept almost constantly on the move, 
partly because it was considered the 
safest thing for them to do, and partly 
in the hope that they might discover the 
whereabouts of the lost air-ship. 

When either of them returned to 
England she was berthed in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace under a strong 
guard, and sentries patrolled the roof 
day and night, while others were posted 
on the Duke of York’s Column, the 
Monument, the Dome of St. Paul’s, and 


other elevated positions around London, 
to give warning of the approach of the 
dreaded enemy. 

Still the days passed and she gave no 
sign of her existence, though she had 
already had time to do immense and ir¬ 
reparable damage. 

Meanwhile the Gold War w r ent on 
unceasingly, waged with ruthless activ¬ 
ity by the president of the syndicate. 
Dumont Lawson, Mr. Deventer, and 
Schmidt held daily, almost hourly con¬ 
sultations, trying desperately to find 
some escape from the ever tightening 
coils which were closing around them. 

“What in thunder have they done 
with that all-fired air-ship that was to 
get us out of this mess in three jumps 
of a jack-rabbit ? ” exclaimed the some¬ 
time steel king angrily at the end of one 
of these futile conferences. “ Here she’s 
been ours for a week and we haven’t 
even heard from her. Wonder if that 
darned Dourinoff was just playing for 
his own hand all the time ? ” 

“Likely enough,” growled Schmidt 
gloomily. “ Scratch a Russian and you 
get a Tartar. But anyhow, we couldn’t 
have got her away without him, and 
there’s just this good about it, that our 
friends Marvin and Kingston have lost 
the use of her. That’s something.” 

“ Mighty little, while she does noth¬ 
ing and they still have the other three,” 
snapped Deventer, who was perhaps even 
more furious and mystified than his 
colleagues, for both his daughter and 
Dourinoff had promised to pay a liter¬ 
ally flying visit to Parliament Fields. 

They were now a day overdue, and his 
apprehensions were increasing with 
every hour. 

“ Then look here,” Deventer con¬ 
tinued, “ what about our properties and 
interests in the' States? Franklin went 
over nearly ten days ago, and we haven’t 
had so much as a cable from him. 

“How do we know that the bottom 
hasn’t fallen out of everything by this 
time; that w r e may be worth as many 
cents as we had dollars six months ago? 
I tell you, gentlemen, things are look¬ 
ing mighty serious, and if that darned 
air-ship doesn’t materialize soon and 
shake ’em up a bit, we’ll just have to 
climb down and ask the Kingston-Mar- 
vin Syndicate for a job.” 
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And Mr. Deventer** summing up of 
the situation was not by any means far 
from the truth. 

The men who a few months ago had 
been absolute masters of tens of millions 
could not now have realized ten thou¬ 
sand pounds among them. Their paper 
billions had been swept away upon the 
ever rising flood of gold over which they 
had not the slightest control. 

For all purposes of commerce and 
finance, they were as isolated in London 
as they would have been on a South Sea 
coral island. 

During the last few^months the whole 
civilized world had been silently but 
swiftly falling under the control of the 
intangible but omnipresent gold power. 
By this time the syndicate had bought 
up all the transatlantic and colonial 
lines and cables. All the continental 
cables had been cut, save those connect¬ 
ing England with Germany, and these 
were under the direct control of the 
Kaiser's government. 

Ko code messages could be sent out of 
Great Britain, and none at all that were 
not censored by the authorities. All the 
ports of hostile Europe were rigidly 
blockaded, and no oversea trade was 
possible without the consent of the Syn¬ 
dicate and the Triple Control. 

On land matters were not much bet¬ 
ter. The Britannia and the Shiela had 
blown up every railway and foot bridge 
connecting the hostile "countries, and de¬ 
stroyed all the international telegraph 
lines. 

With the exception of Denmark and 
Scandinavia, wfliich had assented to the 
Triple Control, Europe was already al¬ 
most entirely drained of gold. Even 
silver was aireadv running short, and 
had a purchasing power nearly equal to 
that of gold a couple of months before. 

Imports and exports had practically 
stopped. ■ and international trade was 
nearly at a standstill. Food stuffs had, 
of course, risen enormously as stocks 
shortened, and as holders were begin¬ 
ning to sit on them, the governments 
were hurriedly passing laws to compel 
them to sell at fixed prices and take 
payments in credit, notes, and copper. 

One of the reasons for this measure 
of despair v:as that the governments 
themselves were making every effort to 


get what was left of the gold and silver 
stocks into their own hands for state 
and military purposes, for strikes and 
riots were already growing to the pro¬ 
portions of revolution, and, as day after 
day went by, the half starved soldiery 
were less and less to be relied upon. 

One very curious feature of the un¬ 
heard of situation was that the tens of 
millions’ w'orth of precious stones, from 
crown jewels to personal ornaments, had 
suddenly become almost valueless. 
They could not be sold, for there was 
not money enough even to buy a suffi¬ 
ciency of food at current prices. 

They w'ere worthless as articles of ex¬ 
change, for no one wanted them, and 
many of their owners were even now 
selling their gold settings at an enor¬ 
mous premium. In a w r ord, the Slav 
and Latin nations were beginning to 
starve inside an invisible ring of gold. 

In the United States trusts and tariff 
batteners w*ere having a time that was 
a good deal more exciting than pleasant. 

Immediately on his arrival Paul, acting 
on agreement with his partner, proceed¬ 
ed to put into force his threat to make 
gold as cheap as copper. An attempt 
had been made to put the Anti-Trust 
Laws into action, but bribery and wire¬ 
pulling had rendered them practically 
a dead letter, and the trust tyranny re¬ 
mained unshaken. 

But matters quickly assumed a very 
different complexion when Paul pre¬ 
sented to the assay office and the mint 
the mandate of the Syndicate, signed by 
Marvin and himself. 

Gold began to pour through the for¬ 
mer into the latter by tons, and thence 
by a hundred streams to the already de¬ 
moralized markets. 

In three days panic universal reigned 
from Maine to Mexico. Original gold 
values dropped to 75 cents, 50 cents, 
and finally to 10 cents. As Marvin had 
promised in the interview w r ith the Cab¬ 
inet, the bottom fell out of everything. 

There was a terrific clamor, of course 
raised mostly by the trust despots, for 
the government to put a summary stop, 
by force if necessary, to this new gold 
tyranny that was "ruining the indus¬ 
tries of the Republic.” But the Amer¬ 
ican Constitution was searched in vain 
for any lawful pretext for doing this. 
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Moreover, the President and his Cab¬ 
inet had already received quite satisfac¬ 
tory guarantees that everything would 
be put right in good time, so the gov¬ 
ernment was able to look on with equa¬ 
nimity. 

The food trusts naturally held out 
longest, for they owned vast stocks, 
and, for a few days, went on gaily 
doubling, trebling, and quadrupling the 
prices of the necessaries of life. 

Then the last blow fell on them. 
With a stroke of his pen, Paul ordered 
a free distribution of gold coin through¬ 
out the poorer quarters of all the great 
cities and towns, and cleared off the 
mortgages from every farm in the 
United States. 

In short, exactly the reverse was hap¬ 
pening in America to what was taking 
place in Europe. 

There gold was at a ruinous premium; 
here it was at an equally ruinous dis¬ 
count. There food could hardly be 
bought for lack of money; here there 
was so much money that food, as an 
article of commerce, had suddenly lost 
its trade value. 

People who had come to look upon 
fresh or even canned meat as an al¬ 
most unattainable luxury, now paid ten 
and twenty dollars a pound for it with 
a laugh which sounded the financial 
death-knell of the food tyrants. What 
anybody could and would give anything 
for was worth nothing. 

(To be a 


Bv a strange irony of fate, the trusts 
went under beneath a flood of that very 
metal which they had been perfectly 
willing to starve their fellow creatures 
to obtain. 

Again, as Marvin had predicted, the 
tariffs went with the trusts. They au¬ 
tomatically abolished themselves be¬ 
cause no one wanted the gold in which 
the duties had ultimately to be paid. 

The net result was that a brief fort¬ 
night saw the end of the ruthless finan¬ 
cial tyranny under which nearly half 
the Anglo-Saxon race had suffered im- 
potently for more than a generation. 

Such was the general state of affairs 
in America and on the Continent when, 
on the fifteenth morning after Paul's de¬ 
parture from Southampton, London was 
suddenly thrown into a fever of con¬ 
flicting hope and fear by the appearance 
of a splendid, shining shape circling 
about a thousand feet in the air above 
the roof of Buckingham Palace. 

Was it the long dreaded Anonyma, in 
the hands of the Russians who were poj>- 
ularly credited with having stolen her, 
or was it her eagerly expected duplicate 
from New York? 

If the former, she might, within the 
next few minutes, be raining death and 
destruction over the great city. If the 
latter, then the end of the strange con¬ 
flict between gold and steel* between 
peace and war. must surely be close at 
hand. 

! tinned.) 


THINE EYES. 

Tls vain to sing the glory of thine eyes— 

Those merry eyes that dance and make us glad. 
Those mournful eyes that glance and make us sad. 
Those liquid depths of,laughter and surprise 
Where every shade of sweet expression lies ; 

Those tearful eyes where pearly dewdrops shine. 
Those sunny eyes of radiance divine, 

Are more to me than aught in paradise ; 

For when my heart is heavy with despair 
I turn away from all this world of care 
And gaze into their depths—then sorrow flees 
And joy returns, for hidden there I see 
The wondrous light of all thy love for me. 

Divinest eyes ! Whence are your mysteries ? 


10 A 


Clarence Hawke*. 
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THE LAKE OF GOLD. 

BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

A story of the American conquest of Europe, showing how three persons came to enthrone 


themselves as Lords of the Air and Sea, 
order of things. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

DECIDING THE FATE OF THE WORLD. 

BOUT half an hour before the ap¬ 
pearance of the air-ship over 
Buckingham Palace, the duke and Lady 
Margaret were sitting at breakfast in 
the morning-room at Romney House. 
They were reading their letters, when 
suddenly the duke startled his daughter 
by exclaiming: 

“ Bless my soul, what a tragedy! ” 

“ Why, what on earth has happened, 
papa ? ” asked Lady Margaret, looking 
up from her own correspondence. 

“Just read that, Madge,” answered 
her father, tossing a black-edged letter 
across to her. “ It’s from Elliston, poor 
Wyngrave’s steward, you know.” 

She took the letter almost with a feel¬ 
ing of relief, for a sudden fear had 
sprung up in her heart. 

Lord Wyngrave was an old friend of 
her father’s, but personally she had 

* This story began in the December issue of The Ab 
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and the consequences thereof to the existing 


seen very little of him outside the usual 
social circles. She picked up the letter 
and read: 

Your Grace : 

I deeply regret to inform you that early 
this morning Viscount Coniston met with 
a fatal accident while turning a sharp 
corner on his motor car. It is feared that 
he was going at too great a speed, an un¬ 
fortunate penchant of his, as you know, 
for when one of the front wheels struck 
a stone in the road, as it evidently must 
have done, the machine swerved and 
dashed into a deep ditch, hurling his lord- 
ship with such force against a stone as to 
fracture his skull and dislocate his neck 
as well. 

On hearing the sad news the earl was 
taken with a very severe seizure of the 
heart, which his physician expects to be 
almost inevitably fatal. As your grace 
is one of the trustees to the estate I have 
thought proper to acquaint you at once 
with the sad event. 

“How awful!” said Lady Margaret 

)SY. The seven back numbers will be mailed to any 
pt qf 70 cents. 
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in a low voice, passing the letter back 
to her father. “Then if poor Lord 
Wyngrave dies he will be the earl.” 

“He—who, Madge? Hullo, what’s 
the matter? Oh, yes, of course! Why, 
you little goose, what are you blushing 
so furiously about? Do you suppose we 
haven’t known all about that ever since 
—well, as a matter fact, ever since he 
took us for that trip to the clouds ? ” 

“Yes, I was afraid you—oh, there, it 
doesn’t matter as long as you did know 
and weren’t angry. Only, to be quite 
honest, dad, it really wasn’t then, it 
was ever so long ago.” 

“ Indeed, miss! And may I ask what 
you call * ever so long ago ’? ” 

“ Well, I suppose I had better make 
full confession while I am about it. As 
a matter of fact, dad, it was during that 
mountaineering trip in Colorado.” 

“ Why, you precocious young person! 
Are you aware that you were hardly 
seventeen then? And have you the 
impudence to tell me that you and this 
young gentleman-” 

“ No, papa, certainly not! I wonder 
you could imagine such a thing.” She 
drew herself up and flushed again, this 
time for a different reason. “ Only,” 
she went on with a sudden change of 
tone, “I must honestly admit that I 
have thought a good deal about—well, 
about the trip—wasn’t it delightful? 
And, yes, I suppose I really did begin 
to care for him a little bit even then.” 

“ I’m very glad to hear it, Madge,” 
replied her father more seriously than 
he had spoken before. 

“Oh, you darling dad! But why?” 

“Because, dear, it shows that you 
now love the man, not the genius who 
has conquered the air, and could con¬ 
quer the world if he liked, or the gold- 
king who has apparently bought the 
best part of it—though, of course, there 
could be no question of that. Still, the 
other’s much better. Love the man and 
admire all the rest. And so he wants 
vou to be his empress of the air, docs 
he?” 

“ His imperial majesty hasn’t exactly 
asked me to share such an exalted po¬ 
sition—yet,” she replied demurely, 
looking down at her plate. 

“ Of course not. Being a gentleman, 
he would naturally speak to me first. 


But I think he asked you to give your 
name to the new Anonyma, didn’t he? ” 

“Yes, dad—and I said yes.” 

“ Which, of course, means that you 
will say the same when he asks you a 
more important question?” 

“ I certainly shall, if you will let me, 
dad. After all, his blood on one side is 
nearly as good as ours, and his mother’s 
a perfect darling. But what does all 
that matter with a man who will be 
greater than any king when he comes 
back.” 

“ Hullo! ” exclaimed the duke, get¬ 
ting up as the last word left her lips and 
going toward the window, “ whafs the 
matter out there in the park and in the 
streets? See, they are all running to¬ 
ward the corner and pointing upward.” 

“ Then he has come back,” exclaimed 
Lady Margaret with a ring of joyful 
triumph in her tone—“ back in my air¬ 
ship ! And now he’ll conquer the 
world.” 

“ Or else it’s the other one,” said the 
duke, with apprehension. “ God forbid 
that it should be, for the people who 
were dishonorable enough to steal her 
would be capable of anything.” 

“ I don’t believe that for a moment,” 
said Lady Margaret, almost indignantly. 
“ It’s Paul. He promised me he would 
bring her. Besides, he couldn’t fail.” 

Almost at the moment she spoke, Mr. 
Deventer, who was breakfasting with 
Dumont Lawson and Mr. Schmidt, hap¬ 
pened to look out over the palace gar¬ 
dens. He sprang from his chair with a 
cry of anger and ran to the window. 

“ There’s that confounded air-ship at 
last!” he exclaimed in a voice half 
choked with fury, “ and she’s flying the 
Syndicate flag. Darned if they haven't 
got her back! Say, gentlemen, I guess 
it’s about time we went to look after 
that clerking job we were talking about 
giving to Marvin when he wanted to go 
shares with us. I wish to glory we'd let 
him.” 

His two partners got up and joined 
him at the window. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it. 
There was the stolen air-ship, as they 
thought, flying the golden ensign of the 
Syndicate and settling gently down into 
the space between the front entrance 
and the palace railings. 
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“ That's so,” said Dumont Lawson in 
the quiet tone of a hardened gambler 
who has played his last coup and lost, 
"I reckon the game's over, and we’ve 
just got to pass in our checks. That’s 
about all there is to it.” 

Mr. Schmidt said nothing. He was 
not made of such hard stuff as his chief. 
The fresh color faded out of his cheeks. 
His lips moved as though he were curs¬ 
ing behind his teeth. He went back 
to the table and finished his tea at a 
gulp, got up, and left the room without 
a word. 

" Hard hit,” said the chief lacon¬ 
ically, and went on with his breakfast. 

As the air-ship hoisted the now fa¬ 
miliar flag a mighty roar of welcoming 
cheers rose from the delighted crowds 
which had collected in the park and 
round the palace railings. 

The king, who was also at breakfast 
when the first alarm was given, got up, 
clapped on a deer-stalker hat, and went 
out to meet friend or enemy as the case 
might be. 

Another roar ran round the railings 
as he appeared, and the air ship at once 
dipped her ensign in salute. When she 
touched the ground the steps fell out 
and Paul came down bare-headed. 

Many of the crowd recognized the 
Conqueror of the Air, for his photo¬ 
graphs were even more in demand than 
those of the favorite actress or music 
hall " artiste,” and yet another ten- 
thousand-voiced cheer greeted the 
young American as his majesty held out 
his hand and said: 

" Good-morning, Mr. Kingston. Very 
glad to see you back. To tell you the 
truth, we have been a little anxious lest 
you, too, should have fallen among 
thieves. And so this is the new aerial 
cruiser. ’Pon my word, she is even more 
magnificent than her lost namesake. I 
hope she brings good news.” 

" Yes, your majesty,” replied Paul, 
" the best. We have smashed or 
swamped the trusts, and the tariffs have 
abolished themselves. The United 
States government and ninety-nine 
hundredths of the American people are 
with us. The President requests me to 
convey to your majesty his informal but 
none the less sincere and respectful 
greetings.” 


"I am much obliged to him and to 
you, sir,” said the king, with a slight 
inclination of his head. "Informal or 
not, they could not have been conveyed 
by a more distinguished messenger or 
in more royal fashion. I thank you 
heartily for your good news. There is 
to be a meeting of the Privy Council 
this afternoon to confer with Mr. Mar¬ 
vin. I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you there. And now, I sup¬ 
pose you will be anxious to say good- 
morning to your mother and your 
friends in Park Lane, so I wont detain 
you.” 

The last words were spoken with a 
subtle change of intonation which 
brought the blood to Paul’s cheeks. The 
king smiled as he bowed his adieux, 
and in a couple of minutes the air-ship, 
upborne as it were on the cheers of the 
delighted crowd, rose slowly from the 
ground and headed across the gardens 
to the park. 

As she came to a rest opposite Graf¬ 
ton House, the Columbia flashed up 
from the southwest, slowed down, and 
began to circle above her. 

Paul at once signaled to Yinton to 
keep on guard, and soon learned, not a 
little to his satisfaction, that both his 
mother and Marvin were at Eomney 
House. 

He was, however, not a little disap¬ 
pointed to find that Lady Margaret was 
not in the library, where the duke re¬ 
ceived him, but his apprehensions as to 
her not being at home were speedily set 
at rest when, after the greetings had 
gone round, his grace put his hand on 
his shoulder and said, with a quiet 
twinkle in his eyes: 

"Mr. Kingston, I received a confes¬ 
sion this morning on a subject which, I 
believe, is of considerable interest to 
you. I have given the parental absolu¬ 
tion, and I have every confidence in 
leaving the rest of the matter in your 
hands. 

“ No, no, don’t trouble to say any¬ 
thing now. You can thank me after¬ 
wards, if you wish. Meanwhile I am 
sure you would not like to kee£ a lady 
waiting. You will find Madge in the 
morning-room.” 

As Paul opened the door Lady Mar¬ 
garet got up from the window-seat sM 
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came towards Aim, prudently keeping 
her back to the light. Paul closed the 
door, and this time there was no ques¬ 
tion of kissing hands. 

* * * * 

The Privy Council held that after¬ 
noon, to which "strangers” were for 
the first time admitted by royal com¬ 
mand, practically decided the fate of 
the world. 

The governments composing the 
Triple Control were now entirely in 
agreement with those who had brought 
this extraordinary state of things to 
pass. It was fairly certain that those 
who had stolen the Anonyma were for 
some reason unable to put her to the 
terrible uses they might have done. 

They had not even used her to make 
terms with those who were now virtu¬ 
ally masters of Europe, and so it was de¬ 
cided that she might now be left out of 
the calculations of the Council. 

The result of the deliberations was 
that an ultimatum should be at once de¬ 
livered to the hostile powers to accept 
unreservedly the terms of the Syndi¬ 
cate’s original proclamation within 
seven days. 

The alternative was subjugation by 
blockade and absolute isolation, not 
only from the rest of the world, but 
from each other, until their political, 
military, and naval systems fell to 
pieces by natural process of decay. 

The ultimatum was, however, never 
delivered. The powers had already had 
enough of the Syndicate’s pitiless and 
yet bloodless methods of conquest. 
They had to choose between submission 
and a swift descent into anarchy and 
barbarism, and they very wisely chose 
the former. Just as the Council was 
.rising, the king received a telegram 
which he glanced over and then read 
aloud. It was brief, but pregnant: 

Your Majesty : 

I have pleasure to^hiform you that the 
Powers have expressed a desire to send 
a deputation of ministers plenipotentiary 
to London to discuss conditions and 
terms for ending the present state of af¬ 
fairs, which are now recognized to be in¬ 
tolerable and impossible. If an aerial 
squadron, were sent to convey them, ex¬ 
cellent effect would be produced. 

Wilhelm. 


Just a shadow of a smile passed under 
the royal mustache at this eminently 
wise, but thoroughly characteristic sug¬ 
gestion. 

“ Well, my lords and gentlemen,” said 
the king, handing the telegram to the 
prime minister, “ I think we* may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that our 
meeting this afternoon has, after all, 
proved unnecessary. I trust you will 
agree with me that such a conference 
would be most desirable as a means of 
arriving at a settlement satisfactory to 
ourselves, and honorable to what I may, 
perhaps, call the other side. If that 
meets with your views it only remains to 
ask our friends,the Admirals of the Air, 
whether they are prepared to fall in 
with the emperor’s suggestion.” 

The assembled councilors bowed as¬ 
sent, and Marvin rose at a look from 
the king and said: 

“ You majesty, our ships are entirely 
at the disposal of the Council.” 

“We are greatly obliged, sir,” was 
the reply. "A telegram shall be sent 
to the emperor at once, and I think 
that if you could make it convenient to 
arrive at Berlin at ten to-morrow morn¬ 
ing his majesty will then be able to 
arrange all the details with you.” 

With that the Council rose, and, hav¬ 
ing taken their leave, Paul and Marvin 
and the duke drove to Grafton House 
to make arrangement for raising the 
gold blockade in the event of terms 
being arranged—a matter about which 
there could now be but very little doubt. 

At dinner that night at Romney 
House another important question was 
settled between the high contracting 
parties most concerned. Lady Mar¬ 
garet agreed to give her title and 
Christian name to the flag ship of the 
aerial squadron, and to exchange her 
surname for Paul’s on the day that 
peace was once more formally pro¬ 
claimed among the nations of the world. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING AIR-SHIP. 

Precisely at ten the following 
morning a mighty chorus of hurrahs 
and “hochs” went up from the huge 
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crowd assembled in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Schlossplatz before the 
royal palace in Berlin, hailing the ar¬ 
rival of the aerial squadron. 

Tens of thousands of eyes had been 
looking up into the bright blue western 
heavens for hours, but nothing had been 
seen until at five minutes to the hour 
what looked like four rays of white 
light streamed across the sky, made the 
circuit of the city at ever decreasing 
speed, and came to rest five hundred 
feet above the great, soldier-lined 
square. 

The Britannia was flying the Union 
Jack, the Columbia the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Shiela the German en¬ 
sign. The new Anonyma flew only the 
golden banner of the Lords of the Air. 

As they sank gently in a straight line 
to the ground, all the flags were dipped 
in salute to the imperial standard flying 
above the palace portico, and as the 
massed bands blared out the first bars 
of what most of the aerial navigators 
took for "God Save the King,” but 
which in reality was “ Heil Dir im 
Siegerkrantz,” the Kaiser, gorgeously 
uniformed and gloriously helmeted, 
came forth to greet his guests. 

The troops presented arms with ma- 
chine-like precision, the war lord 
touched his eagle-crested helmet and 
walked unattended to the side of the 
flagship. 

Never had William the Second stood 
so high in the esteem of his people as he 
did at the moment when he shook hands 
with the men who in a few months had 
conquered the air, taken possession of 
the sea, and reduced all Europe, saving 
only the Fatherland, to submission 
without fighting a battle or taking a 
single life. But for him, they thought 
—and rightly—Germany would now be 
in the same humiliating position as the 
Slav and Latin Powers. 

During the next five days the Kaiser, 
as the Representative of the Triple Con¬ 
trol, made such a royal progress from 
capital to capital of Europe as, crowned 
monarch had never made before, and 
right splendidly did he play his regal 
part. 

It had, of course, been primarily due 
to King Edward’s infallible sense of the 
fitness of things that no one less than an 


emperor should receive what was prac¬ 
tically the submission of emperors and 
kings. 

The condition of the capitals, even 
in what had once been their wealthiest 
quarters, bore piteously eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the terribly effective nature of 
the Gold Blockade. 

Everywhere starvation and stagna¬ 
tion had taken the place of plenty and 
activity. Nothing could have proved 
more eloquently how artificial and un¬ 
natural are the foundations upon which 
modern society really rest. 

Its gold basis being partially removed, 
here, in a few weeks, its once mag¬ 
nificent fabric was already falling to 
pieces. 

At Petersburg the Kaiser and his 
fellow-voyagers met with their first and 
only surprise. 

The Czar requested a private inter¬ 
view with his brother of Germany. Ex¬ 
actly what passed between them was 
never made public save that their con¬ 
versation partly cleared up the mystery 
of the Anonyma, and resulted in the 
instant deportation of Mrs. Franklin 
Deventer in the Shiela from the Rus¬ 
sian capital to London, where she, to¬ 
gether with her husband, Mr. Dumont 
Lawson, and his lieutenant, were at once 
charged in the most commonplace fash¬ 
ion before a magistrate with conspiring 
to commit a felony within the king’s 
dominions. 

It was a pretty mean ending to their 
dream of world-wide dollar-despotism, 
but the fifteen years’ penal servitude 
which the three male conspirators ulti¬ 
mately got was after all only what they 
and a good many more of their sort 
richly deserved. Mrs. Deventer was at 
once released on their joint testimony 
that she had nothing whatever to do 
with the conspiracy, but had been dead 
against it all along. 

So peace was proclaimed, and the 
blockade raised. There had been, in 
fact, nothing to discuss save the broad 
question of immediate peace on the 
Syndicate’s terms or war to the bitter 
end. 

All details were left to a series of 
international committees. Lady Mar¬ 
garet had therefore no excuse for defer¬ 
ring the fulfilment of her promise, and 
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so, while the bells were pealing and the 
cannon thundering from one end of 
Europe and the United States to the 
other, she christened her splendid 
name-daughter in the presence of the 
king and the Kaiser and the American 
minister, in Buckingham Palace gar¬ 
dens. 

Eor the other and more important 
ceremony she had managed to obtain a 
day’s respite, as she called it, although 
Paul had a reason quite other than the 
natural impatience of a lover for taking 
possession of his promised bride. 

On the morning of his wedding day 
the world woke up to witness a very 
strange phenomenon. 

The sky was perfectly cloudless, and 
yet the sun rose through a thin, golden 
mist which, as the rays became more 
powerful, lit up and shone with almost 
inconceivable radiance. Mysterious as it 
was, all but two men hailed it as a happy 
augury—the herald of the golden age 
of peace. 

But when the almost private, but 
none the less splendid ceremony in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was over and 
the bride had held her reception, by the 
king’s desire, in the state apartments, 
the Lady Margaret left almost imme¬ 
diately for London, and Paul at length 
found himself alone with his wife in the 
morning-room at Romney House, where 
he had first learned that the wish of 
his heart was to be granted to him. 

He put his hands on her shoulders, 
and, when he had taken the first real 
kiss—the sweetest a man ever gives or 
takes—he said somewhat seriously: 

“ Madge, how would you like to spend 
the first part of your honeymoon trip in 
the air?” 

“ And where else should the Lord 
and Lady of the Air take their first 
journey together?” she asked with 
laughing lips and glistening eyes. "I 
thought it was quite understood that we 
were to go down to the Abbey in my 
beautiful namesake.” 

"I am going to ask you to take a 
much longer trip than that, dear,” he 
replied; “ one, in fact, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, and, believe me, I 
have very good reasons for asking.” 

“ Of course you have, Paul,” she said, 
laying her hands on his arms, “ and 


equally, of course, I will go wherever 
you want me to. But what is the new 
matter? Has anything serious hap¬ 
pened?” 

“ Nothing less than a catastrophe, I 
am afraid, dearest. I don’t like to be the 
first to tell you of bad news, especially 
to-day, although, happily, it does not 
affect us personally.” 

“ Thank Heaven for that at least! ” 
she said with a little sigh of relief. “ I 
was afraid it had something to do with 
your fortunes, and so, of course, with 
mine—now.” 

Naturally there was a brief interlude 
after this, she said it so sweetly. Then 
Paul led her to the window-seat, saying: 

“ Come and sit down. It’s quite a 
little story, but I must tell it you or 
you won’t understand.” 

Then he told her for the first time the 
wonderful tale of the discovery of the 
Lake of Gold, the source of the bound¬ 
less wealth that was now as much hers 
as his. 

She listened in silent, almost breath¬ 
less amazement till he had finished, and 
then said very quietly: 

“ It is very, very marvelous, too mar¬ 
velous for me to quite understand it yet. 
But now I suppose you are coming to 
the catastrophe. What has that to do 
with your Aladdin’s lake? ” 

“ That I can’t say for certain,” he 
replied slowly, as though his thoughts 
were running ahead of his words, as in¬ 
deed they were, “but I feel perfectly 
certain that there is some connection 
between them. To begin with, I can 
now tell you what is something like a 
state secret. 

“The Anonyma was stolen by an 
agent of the Russian government, 
Count Dourinoff, in fact, as my mother 
suspected, but without the knowledge 
even of the embassy. He took her to 
Petersburg, and Mrs. Deventer and Mis? 
Eirene went with him. Miss Eirene, it 
seems, offered herself as a sort of prize 
packet to go with the air ship if the 
steal came off. Dourinoff was pretty daft, 
about her, and took her at.her w'ord.” 

“A woman in the case, of coarse!” 
said Lady Margaret. “ I see it all now. 
That young lady wanted—no, I mustn’t 
interrupt you or I shall never get to 
the mystery. Go on, please.” 
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“ Of course a woman had something 
to do with it,” he laughed, “ but that 
is not the story. When he took the ves¬ 
sel to Petersburg, and had to confess to 
the Czar how he had got hold of it, his 
majesty, like the honorable gentleman 
that he is, wanted to insist on its being 
immediately sent back, and threatened 
to send Dourinoff to Siberia into the 
bargain. 

“ But, you know, in Bussia not even 
Czars can have things all their own way, 
and so, when Dourinoff told the min¬ 
isters about the lake of gold, they 
couldn't resist the temptation of fight¬ 
ing us with our own weapon, and they 
brought such pressure to bear on his 
majesty, that in the end they com¬ 
promised, and, instead of the Anonyma 
being let loose to sink, burn, and de¬ 
stroy, as our friend Dourinoff wanted to 
do with her, he was allowed to marry 
Miss Eirene and take her off under the 
guidance of that scoundrel Hacker, to 
find and annex the few million tons of 
gold that we left in the crater.” 

“ Very mean of them, I must say,” 
said Lady Margaret, “but still even 
that was better than coming over here 
and smashing everything up with those 
awful torpedoes of yours. How, of 
course, I see why you want me to go to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. Very 
well, dear, I will be ready in an hour if 
you like. But we haven't got to the 
catastrophe yet, have we?” 

“ Only this far,” he replied very seri¬ 
ously, “that we left an air-ship and a 
submarine there to guard the place, and 
as the Ariel has not come home to re¬ 
port, I'm afraid Dourinoff must have 
destroyed her, and perhaps the sub¬ 
marine, too.” 

“ And so you are going to destroy 
Dourinoff, or take him prisoner. Splen¬ 
did! When shall we start?” 

“ You would not start at all, darling,” 
replied Paul, “ if there was going to be 
any destruction about the trip. We may 
take them prisoners, because my theory 
is that when Hacker played traitor he 
thought he could renew the power by 
just putting the fuel into the con¬ 
verters, but there’s something else to do 
which only two men on earth can do, 
and that he didn’t know or he wouldn't 
have gone into the treachery business. 


“ Now, you see, dear, if the power 
had not given out, or some other thing 
had happened to her, she would have 
been back days ago with some of the 
gold. On the other hand, if the Ariel 
hadn't been crippled or destroyed she 
would have come, and so I propose to 
go and look things, up for myself.” 

“ Yes, and it will be awfully interest- 
ing.” 

“Well, then," Paul continued, “you 
remember, or else you've read of the 
great eruption of Krakatoa, the volcanic 
island near Sumatra, some years ago. 
Well, for weeks after that the sun and 
moon all over the world shone through 
skies of all sorts of colors, just as we 
saw this morning, and the end-of-the- 
world prophets did quite a heavy busi¬ 
ness, I'm told. 

“ In the end the astronomers and the 
chemists found that colors of the sky 
were caused by vast clouds of very fine 
volcanic dust floating in the upper re¬ 
gions of the atmosphere. Now I believe 
—of course it’s only my theory— 
that-” 

“ That your beautiful golden lake has 
exploded and gone off into thin air. Oh, 
what a pity—and what a waste! ” 

“ It would be a pity,” he laughed, “ be¬ 
cause I wish you might see it, but as for 
the waste—well, I reckon we've about 
enough to go on with without worrying 
much about the poorhouse. But still 
it's my firm conviction that this beau¬ 
tiful golden halo which kindly arranged 
itself around the sun on your wedding 
morning has cost a good few billion dol¬ 
lars' worth of our gold to fix up. Still I 
don't grudge it, for even the heavens 
themselves ought to look more beauti¬ 
ful to-day for your sake.” 

There was another little interlude 
after this lover-like speech, and then, 
when Lady Margaret had got free, she 
went away to tell the others of their 
sudden change of plans. 

By the evening of the third day after 
the departure of the Lady Margaret for 
the far south all the general conditions 
of peace, military and financial, had 
been agreed upon and ratified, thanks to 
the swiftness of intercommunication 
made possible by the three air ships, all 
of which had been placed at the disposal 
of the commission. 
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Put briefly, they were as follows: 
Free trade and open competition were 
proclaimed throughout the civilized 
world with the exception of a schedule 
of certain articles—all luxuries—upon 
which import duties were to be levied, 
at the direction of the importing coun¬ 
try, for revenue purposes. 

All trusts, combines, and “ corners” 
formed for the purpose of artificially 
raising prices were prohibited by inter¬ 
national law under penalty of confis¬ 
cation of property and penal servitude 
for life for the promoters and active 
managers of such concerns. 

A sliding scale of prices for the nec¬ 
essaries of life in strict accordance with 
laws of supply and demand was adopted, 
subject to annual revision by permanent 
committees working under the Inter¬ 
national Commission. Similar commit¬ 
tees were appointed to revise rents and 
ground values every three years. 

Absolute freedom of contract be¬ 
tween capital and labor was enforced. 
Strikes and lock-outs were made penal 
offenses, the punishment to fall on lead¬ 
ers of trade organizations and heads 
of firms and their partners and share¬ 
holders. 

All disputes had to be referred to the 
Permanent Trade Commission, from 
whose decision there was no appeal. 

The material forces of destruction at 
the command of the Syndicate having 
put fleets and fortifications out of date, 
the Powers agreed to stop all warlike 
developments and reduce armaments to 
a fixed standard with reference to popu¬ 
lation and amount of seaboard to be 
policed. 

Existing war-ships were to be used 
for this purpose only, save in the event 
of any Power violating the internation¬ 
al convention. 

The gold reserves of all countries were 
to be restored at the expense of the Syn¬ 
dicate to the amount at which they 
stood before the blockade was declared. 
The surplus was to be gradually with¬ 
drawn from circulation, and to guard 
against any possible return to the old 
condition of financial brigandage, two 
thousand tons of bullion were stored 
respectively in the Bank of England 
and in the United States Treasury, 
ready to be let loose in a devastating 


flood upon the devoted heads of any 
rashly-daring speculators who might 
feel tempted to upset the natural equi¬ 
librium of the world’s markets for the 
sake of personal gain or aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

The final ratification of the terms of 
peace was celebrated by a dinner given 
by King Edward at Windsor to the 
crowned heads of Europe, the Mikado 
of Japan, the French President, and the 
President of the United States, to whom 
a unanimous vote of the Senate had 
given due leave of absence. 

This was accompanied by a vast num¬ 
ber of other dinners, diplomatic, polit¬ 
ical, and commercial, and by universal 
popular rejoicings all over the civilized 
world—and so the great work begun in 
Paul Kingston’s little study in Lake 
city was duly brought to a tri¬ 
umphant conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE AWFUL END OF THE ANONYMA. 

The Lady Margaret, flying at full 
speed on a bee-line, covered the six 
thousand odd miles between Hyde Park 
and Mount Kingston in thirty hours. 

She had taken the air at six in the 
afternoon, and as the clock in the con¬ 
ning-tower struck twelve, London time, 
the following day, Paul stopped the pro¬ 
pellers, started the lifting fans, and 
swung the vessel round in a wide semi¬ 
circle. 

She came to a standstill over the 
desolate, mist-clad wilderness of moun¬ 
tain, rock, and sand forming the prom¬ 
ontory on which the Lake of Gold had 
been discovered on that other memor¬ 
able wedding-trip. 

u We shan’t be able to see anything 
from here, dear,” he said after a long 
look over the cloud-sea through which 
the rock-peaks and domes of the moun¬ 
tains showed like scattered islands 
“ We shall have to go down, but I don’t 
think there’s any danger. They can’t 
have stayed here all this time unless 
they had to, and if they had to they’re 
pretty helpless by now.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, slipping her 
arm through his. “ Do let us go down 
at once. You don’t know how I am 
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longing to see this wonderful x\laddin’s 
lake of yours.” 

"You shall see it right away,” he 
said, slipping his arm round her waist 
and taking a very justifiable liberty 
with the tempting Ups that had come so 
near his own, " always supposing there’s 
any lake left, which I hardly expect.” 

He slowed the fans, and the Lady 
Margaret dropped down through the 
mists to within five hundred feet of the 
earth. 

" Why, this is not the place at all! ” 
exclaimed Paul after a careful examina¬ 
tion of the ground, " and yet there can’t 
be any mistake in the reckoning,” he 
went on, looking down at his chart. 

" No, this is the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of the lake to an inch, and so I 
guess I was right. There’s been an 
earthquake and a general bust-up, and 
that’s about all there is to it. I’m afraid 
you’ll just have to take what I told you 
about the lake for granted, dear, for 
mortal eyes will never look upon it 
again.” 

"Of course I will, Paul,” she said, 
giving his arm a gentle little squeeze, 
"but what a pity! Still, after all, I 
suppose it is a good thing for the world, 
for if it had remained there till some 
one else stole an air ship or invented 
one, people would have fought over it 
as long as any one was left to fight. 
But what has happened to the Anonyma 
and the Ariel and the submarine you 
left here?” 

" There’s no telling now, dearest,” 
replied Paul, almost gloomily; " it isn’t 
likely that there’s much left of them 
after a smash-up like this. Still, we 
won’t go back till we’ve had a good look 
for them. It’s a pretty mean place for 
you to spend the first part of your 
honeymoon in, Madge, but I reckon you 
wouldn’t like to go away before we’ve 
had a try.” 

" Of course not. I don’t care if we 
spend the whole of it here. After all, 
this is our world for the present, and 
I’m quite sure I don’t want any other— 
at least, not for the present.” 

Of course Paul was entirely of the 
same mind, and so the Lady Margaret 
spent the rest of the day and most of 
the night cruising about very slowly at 
an elevation of a couple of hundred feet 
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or so among the valleys and round the 
now utterly changed coast-line. • 

As soon as it grew dark Paul turned 
on two searchlights ahead and two 
astern, two tilted downwards and two 
up. They were power-rays rather than 
lights, for, though they lit up whatever 
they fell on brilliantly, they were them¬ 
selves invisible. 

It was, in fact, their discovery that 
had enabled Paul at last to solve com¬ 
pletely the problem of submarine navi¬ 
gation. 

A little before midnight Lady Mar¬ 
garet had gone to lie down, but so anx¬ 
ious was she that she was back by 
Paul’s side in the conning tower again 
before dawn, and it so happened that 
she had scarcely finished her first look 
round the broad fields of the search¬ 
lights than she pointed downwards in 
front of the vessel, which was then 
heading southward, and exclaimed: 

" Look, Paul, look! There is some¬ 
thing; surely that is not rock. See, it 
has a shape—like a huge fish. Is it the 
submarine! ” 

"Looks mighty like it,” said Paul, 
picking up his field glass and turning 
it on what looked like the shape of some 
huge stranded leviathan. " So it is, by 
all that’s wonderful—but how in thun¬ 
der did it get there? It’s five miles 
from the sea, and plumb on the top of a 
precipice that looks about a thousand 
feet high from here.” 

" Aren’t there such things as tidal 
waves usually connected with earth¬ 
quakes near the ocean?” suggested 
Lady Margaret, half quizzically. "It 
can’t have got there out of the sea any 
other way, can it? ” 

" Of course not. What a fool lam!” 
he replied. " That’s it, and I hope we’ve 
come in time, for no mortal man could 
get away from that eagle’s nest except 
in an air ship. We’ll go down right 
away.” 

The Lady Margaret rose in a slanting 
direction toward the submarine, and 
came to a rest on the narrow rocky 
plateau on which it was lying. As the 
gangway door opened for Paul to go and 
recpnnoiter, a grisly head showed itself 
above the hatch-coamings and a weak 
voice with a strong American accent 
exclaimed: 
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“ Well, I’m darned! Is that you, Mr. 
Kingston, after all? We was beginning 
to allow that you never was coming, and 
I reckon you’ve not come any too soon.” 

“ Doesn’t look it, Pullitzer,” replied 
Paul cheerily; “anyhow, we’re here now. 
Have you got all hands there? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the captain of the 
submarine, “ all ours and the Ariel’s, 
too, but some of them’s pretty badly 
hurt, like the rest of us. Will you 
come on board, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Paul, running 
down the steps while Pullitzer and an¬ 
other got out the side-ladder of the sub¬ 
marine. 

Lady Margaret, watching him from 
the lower cabin, at once guessed what 
was the matter and immediately set to 
work with the assistance of the cook 
and steward to get things ready for the 
invalids. Captain Vinton and the rest 
of the crew went on board the sub¬ 
marine, and within an hour nine sorely 
wounded and battered men, most of 
them with broken arms or legs or both, 
were safely laid in the berths of the air 
ship. 

Captain Pullitzer, a big-boned, 
leather-skinned “ Nantucker,” though 
badly shaken, was the only really whole 
man on board, and so it fell to him, 
when the wrecks of the Ariel and the 
submarine had been blown up, to tell as 
an eye-witness the story of the catas¬ 
trophe which Paul had suspected in far¬ 
away London. 

He told it at lunch that day when the 
Lady Margaret was winging her way 
home at full speed. 

His story was brief, but it had a lot of 
tragedy in it. 

“ It was this way, Mr. Kingston and 
your ladyship,” he began. “ Getting on 
for five weeks agone now—I can’t fix 
the day by the calendar ’cause most of 
us were delirious for quite a while after 
the bust-up—the Ariel was aloft scout¬ 
ing as usual in the first of the dawn 
when she secs something flashing in the 
sun above the clouds, and presently the 
Anonvma comes rushing up out of the 
nor’cast’ard, slows down, runs along¬ 
side, hoists a foreign flag—Russian, I 
believe—and half paralyzes Cap’n For¬ 
rester by calling on him to surrender 
his ship. 


" Well, sir, I don’t need to tell you 
that he wasn’t taking any surrender in 
his just then, so, obeying the maneuver 
instructions, he drops the Ariel plumb 
through the clouds right under the 
other. She dropped alter him, shot 
ahead, and let go a torpedo. It just 
missed him and hit the earth below. 

“ Whether that started the earth¬ 
quake or not, I don’t know, but it made 
a mighty good imitation of one on its 
own account. 

“Forrester, bein’ bottom dog, as you 
might say, couldn’t use his torpedoes, so 
he shot ahead, too, rose a bit, and just 
as the Anonyma slipped another tor¬ 
pedo, he let go with one of his after 
guns. Then no one knows just what 
did happen. 

“ Maybe the shell hit the torpedo, 
maybe the darned thing went off of it¬ 
self. Anyhow, there was an explosion 
that seemed to heave the earth up and 
bring the heavens down to meet it. 
When things settled down a bit we, 
down in the harbor, of course, saw the 
Ariel slithering down slantways a lot too 
fast for her health. Still, she reached 
ground without quite smashing herself, 
though she broke pretty nearly every 
darned thing inside her, including the 
crew, as you see.” 

“ And what became of the Anonyma, 
Mr. Pullitzer?” asked Lady Margaret, 
who had so far listened with rapt at¬ 
tention, but could control her impa¬ 
tience no longer. “Did she come to 
grief, too ? ” 

“ Your ladyship,” replied the captain 
very seriously, “ I’m not a superstitious 
man. Maybe I might have found more 
religion when I was about it, and kept 
more than I did, but Pm certain there 
was a lot of bad, hard cases aboard that 
craft, and they went home a darned 
sight sooner than they expected. 

“ What I saw of their going was this 
wav. When the smoke cleared we could 
see the Anonyma p’raps a thousand feet 
plumb over the lake, twisting round 
and dropping like a winged duck. 
Then all of a moment she up-ended and 
flashed down stem first into the golden 
sea they’d conic to steal. It may have 
been a judgment or just, their mean 
luck, but my dollars would go on judg¬ 
ment every time.” 
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Awful, isn't it, Paul? " gasped Lady 
Margaret* whose cheeks had paled as she 
followed the simply worded yet graphic 
recital. “ What a fate! And what hap¬ 
pened then, Mr. Pullitzer?" 

“ That, my lady," he replied, with 
something like a look of fear coming 
into his clear gray eyes—“ that is what 
no man alive can tell you. Cap'n For¬ 
rester, who's a bit of a boss at science, 
allowed that when the air ship plunged 
from that height into the lake, she stuck 
in the throat of the volcano and sort of 
corked it up. And then what he calls 
the natural forces underneath got heav¬ 
ing around, and, finding the safety 
valve, so to speak, jammed, sent lake, 
mountain, and all kite high. 

“ Anyhow all we ever knew was that 
the earth went up and the heavens came 
down and mixed themselves up in one 
almighty tangle of smoke and flame, 
and then the Pacific Ocean took charge, 
as if it wanted to put the fire out. 

“ Bay and harbor were gone in a 
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minute. The mountains came down, 
and we whooped over them at about a 
thousand miles an hour. 

“ Then there came a mighty smash, 
and knocked us all to sleep in less than 
a wink. I guess that was when we 
grounded where you found us. 

“When we came round there was 
hardly a whole bone in the ship. I was 
the only one that wasn't broken up, and 
when I could walk I started out to see if 
I could find anything of the Ariel. 

“ She was lying, as you saw, about 
half a mile further along the slope. We 
didn't stop to find out what sort of mir¬ 
acle had planted her so near to us, but 
somehow we managed to get all hands 
into the submarine, and there you found 
us. If you hadn't, it would have 
wanted another miracle to get us off 
that precipice. 

“ Now I reckon that's about all I can 
tell you, your ladyship and you, Mr. 
Kingston, about the final bust up of the 
Lake of Gold." 

END. 
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AN X-RAY GHOST. 

BY CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 

The strange scheme of a wealthy sweetheart to win a timid lover. 


S O many ridiculous stories have been 
going the rounds about Jack’s and 
my engagement—which was romantic 
enough, in all conscience, without any 
coloring—and we have been so pestered 
in consequence by psychical research so¬ 
cieties and so on, that I am resolved 
to set down the facts in black and 
white, and let any one who cares take 
the trouble to explain them. 

Jack and I are satisfied with the re¬ 
sult; we don’t want any explanation. 

You see, I was rich—abominably rich 
—while Jack was poor. I knew that he 
loved me, and was only prevented by my 
wealth from asking me to marry him. 

Now, I have always thought that any 
girl who let such a thing stand between 
her and the man she loved and who 
loved her deserved to be unhappy. So, 
when it seemed that I was about to lose 
Jack for such a ridiculous cause, I de¬ 
termined to straighten things out some 
way or other. 

An opportunity came when Jack told 
me of his grandfather’s lost fortune. 

Old Colonel Randolph, who, it seems, 
was a red hot Confederate, sold all his 
New York property for about one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars when the war 
broke out, and took it South with him, 
intending to spent it in the cause of 
his State. 

Before he had time to do so, however, 
there was a skirmish near his home, in 
which he was shot and mortally wound¬ 
ed. Before he died, he managed to 
scrawl a note to his daughter (Jack’s 
mother), which began: “ The money is 

safe. It is concealed in the-” 

Here his strength failed, and he died. 
The note was found in his stiffened 
fingers. 

Of course the money was sought, for 
everywhere, especially after the war, 
when the family had nothing left to live 
on, but it was never found. 

When Jack told me of this I was tre¬ 


mendously interested. Stories of treas¬ 
ure trove had always been my delight, 
and I had long wished for a chance to 
exercise my detective ability in unearth¬ 
ing some buried gold. 

Now here was a Splendid chance; one, 
too, that involved my own future happi¬ 
ness; for well I knew what Jack would 
do if he ever got that money. 

I made up my mind at once that I 
would find it, even if I had to take it 
down to Jack’s home and bury it myself 
first. 

I knew Jack’s sister Esther very well. 
She was sensible enough not to have any 
horrid scruples against Jack’s marrying 
money, and had often asked me to run 
down from Washington to visit her at 
their old Virginia home. 

Now I determined to accept and told 
Jack so. 

“ I intend to find that money,” I said, 
“if it’s there to find. I’m only sorry 
that there is no ghastly phantom of the 
night that guards the hidden gold; no 
horrid specter that I can brave;no-■” 

“But there is!” interrupted Jack. 
“At least the negroes all declare that 
the colonel’s ghost walks, and I must 
admit I’ve heard noises that I can’t ac¬ 
count for on any natural basis.” 

“ You don’t really mean it! ” I cried. 
“Oh, it’s too, too good to be true. 
Buried treasure and a genuine family 
ghost, all at <?nce! Why didn’t you ever 
tell me of it before? ” 

“ I never thought of it,” replied the 
dear fellow. “ It’s an old story to us, you 
know.” 

“ Tell me more about him! ” I com¬ 
manded. 

“ Well, he is an irregular old boy, at 
best. Sometimes he walks (I’m telling 
you what the servants say) every night 
for a month or so, and then isn’t heard 
from for weeks and weeks. 

“Just now Esther writes that he is 
walking, and that there isn’t a servant 
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left on the place. You know, they all 
run away when he turns up and never 
come back until he goes.” 

“Heavens above!” I almost screamed. 
“Do you mean to tell me that he is 
there now? Oh, Mr. MaSon, I shall write 
to Esther this very night and beg for an 
invitation down to interview him. And 
I’ll ask whether I mayn’t bring Profes¬ 
sor Helmholtz along.” 

“Professor Helmholtz! Who is he?” 

“ He's a specialist in ghosts. He’s a 
member of all sorts of queer societies, 
and can talk in the most learned way 
of astral bodies and phantoms and so on. 
He has laid lots of ghosts and solved lots 
of mysteries. If Esther will let me 
bring him down. I'm sure he will find 
that money.” 

“ Esther will be delighted, I’m sure, 
if you can put up with the inconven¬ 
ience of being in the country without 
servants.” 

“ Servants! What are servants when 
there is a ghost to be seen? ” 

So that night when Jack went home 
he took a letter from me to Esther to 
be dropped in the mail. 

Her reply was cordial and immediate, 
and two days later saw Jack and myself 
starting for the Mason place at Windy 
Mount. 

The professor met us at the station, 
rushing up as nimbly as a boy despite 
his sixty odd years. 

“ I thank you! I thank you, Miss 
Stacy,” he cried, “for giving me the 
chance so interesting a ghost to observe. 
It is of the best defined of which I ever 
heard. Be at ease. I will lay it and will 
make it of the fortune to tell! ” 

The professor spoke English with 
only a slight accent, but sometimes still 
retained the cumbrous German con¬ 
struction of his sentences. Not always, 
however. 

When I presented him to Jack, he 
grasped his hand enthusiastically. “ Ah, 
sir,” he exclaimed, “I envy you your 
possession of such a ghost. You to be 
congratulated certainly are.” 

Jack laughed. 

“ I only hope that you will continue 
to appreciate my revered granddad,” he 
replied, “after you have had one or 
two of the cold meals his presence makes 
necessary.” 


“ Cold meals! ” gasped the professor. 
“ Du lieber Gott! What are cold meals 
when one has a real ghost to study? ” 

As soon as possible after our arrival, 
I begged Esther to take us to the 
haunted chamber. 

“It’s the very nicest room in the 
house,” she said, sighing as she led the 
way up the stairs, “ but we can never use 
it because we can't get a servant inside 
it for love or money, even in broad day¬ 
light. Here we are! Walk in! ” 

Throwing open the door, she ushered 
us into the study. 

It was not a bit like what I had ex¬ 
pected. All ghost chambers of which 
I had ever read were dark, dismal 
places, into which the sunlight filtered 
gloomily through dusty, broken panes— 
places which, even in broad day, struck 
a strange chill to the heart and made the 
reckless visitor shiver with nameless ap¬ 
prehension. 

This room, however, though dusty, 
was bright and cheery, with pictures on 
the walls and several pieces of fine old 
furniture standing about. 

The south wall was bare except for a 
heavy desk, whose back was towards the 
west, and for a large map of the United 
States with the Confederacy marked off 
with red ink from the rest of the 
country. 

“There is grandfather’s desk,” said 
Esther, pointing, “and there is where 
the curious noises always begin. Then 
they pass up and down along the wall, 
just as though some one was walking to 
and fro against it.” 

Meanwhile the professor was running 
excitedly from side to side, rubbing his 
hands together and smiling happily to 
himself. 

When he heard what Esther said of 
the desk, he chuckled with delight. 

“ Beautiful,” he exclaimed. “ Most 
beautiful! Have you the electric light in 
the house. Miss Mason ? ” 

“ Why, no, professor,” returned 
Esther, “we haven’t. But the wires 
for the town lights run just outside.” 

“ We will have it put in at once,” ex¬ 
claimed the professor, “ and then I will 
show you the ghost.” 

The next day we were all very busy. 
The electric light men were putting in 
the wires; the professor was arranging 
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the contents of two enormous trunks 
that had been rushed down to him from 
Washington; and the rest of us were 
searching everywhere for the treasure. 

Needless to say, we did not find it. 

After the wires were in, the professor 
turned us all out and hammered away 
in privacy all the rest of the afternoon. 
At supper he said nothing of the work 
in hand, but told tale after tale of pre¬ 
vious experiences of his in the ghostly 
line, making our flesh creep with some 
of them. 

After supper, we continued our talk 
until about ten o’clock, when the profes¬ 
sor led the way to the haunted chamber, 
which we found was now illuminated by 
a single incandescent light. 

The big map had been taken down 
from the south wall, and in its place was 
tacked yard after yard of heavy paper, 
covering the entire surface to a height 
of about eight feet. The desk had not 
been moved. 

A center table stood in another corner 
of the room, supporting a curious look¬ 
ing apparatus constructed of glass and 
metal. Wires led to it from one of the 
professor's trunks, which stood open 
near by, revealing what I at once knew 
was a storage battery. 

Chairs had been placed for us against 
the east wall, just across the room from 
the table. 

“ Sit down, please/’ said the professor 
as he took his place beside his apparatus, 
his whole body dancing with eagerness. 

One hand was thrust beneath his coat 
• tails, while the other waved dramatically 
in the air. Just so he addressed his 
class at the university. 

“ You are all familiar,” he began, “ in 
a general way, with the properties of the 
so called X-rays. You know that by 
their aid it is possible for us to see 
through objects ordinarily considered 
opaque; to discover objects imbedded 
within the human flesh; to photograph 
metal objects inclosed in a wooden box, 
and so on. 

"Very well; here upon the table I 
have a powerful X-ray apparatus, con¬ 
nected with the outside electric wires 
through a storage battery which 
equalizes the current. The rays from 
the negative pole—the X-rays—are di¬ 
rected towards yonder wall, which is 


covered with paper sensitized with tung¬ 
state of calcium. Under the influence 
of the rays, this paper will grow fluores¬ 
cent. I will show you.” 

The electric light went out with the 
familiar snap, leaving the room in dark¬ 
ness. 

iVnother snap, and a faint glow ap¬ 
peared on the sensitized paper on the 
wall—a glow that rapidly increased until 
it might almost be termed brilliant. 

“ Now,” said the professor, speaking 
in the darkness, “ I will step in the patli 
of the rays. Look! What see you? ” 

In spite of my knowing fairly well 
what would occur, I could not restrain a 
gasp of surprise. 

Against the fluorescent background 
appeared a skeleton, dimly outlined, but 
still unmistakable. The professor spoke 
again. 

“ My flesh, you see,” he observed, is 
nearly transparent to the rays and casts 
no shadow, while my bones are opaque 
and do cast one, which grows darker as 
I approach the wall.” 

We heard his footsteps as he moved 
and saw the shadow grow more defined, 
just as a figure in a shadow pantomime 
grows sharper as the screen is neared. 

“ I am now close to the wall,” con¬ 
tinued the voice, “ and you can clearly 
see my bones, the coins in my pocket, 
my eyeglasses and my watchchain. 

“ Now I hold up a sheet of ordinary 
window glass. To your surprise, no 
doubt, it casts a dark shadow. This is 
because glass is nearly as dense as iron 
to the X-rays, although it is transparent 
to ordinary sight. 

“ Now I hold up my spectacles, made 
of Brazilian pebbles, and you see that 
they cast a still darker shadow, while 
this crystal, which I now hold up, casts 
one darker yet. Now I will turn on the 
ordinary light and explain my theory to 
you further.” 

The skeleton grew larger and larger 
until we heard the click of the button 
and the welcome light again illumined 
the room. The professor appeared 
standing beside his instrument. 

u I have shown you,” he resumed, 
“ that window glass casts a dark shadow 
under the X-ray; that clear eyeglasses 
cast a darker one; and that a crystal lens 
casts one blacker still. 
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“ Is it not possible that if we can find 
a substance that is clearer than crystal; 
that is so clear that we cannot see it at 
all; that we can know its very existence 
only by touch and not by sight; is it not 
possible, I ask, that this substance may 
throw a still darker shadow under the 
X-rays? ” 

We all started and looked at one an¬ 
other. 

“ Ah, ha!” exclaimed the professor, 
“ you begin to see whither I am tending. 
Spirits of the dead—ghosts, if you will 
—are usually invisible. Yet all evi¬ 
dence proves that they can affect mate¬ 
rial things. 

“ They ring bells, knock on walls, and 
so on. How can they do this unless they 
are themselves material? Attenuated 
they may be, but there must be some 
substance about them. 

u Why, then, may they not be com¬ 
posed of some substance which, like the 
purest crystal, is invisible to our eyes by 
ordinary light, but, like that crystal, is 
visible under these so wonderful X-rays? 
Why may it not be that all ghosts seen 
in the past were visible through some 
peculiar electric condition of the at¬ 
mosphere that amounted to a suffusion 
in the X-rays? ” 

The professor dropped his oratorical 
method, came over to us and sat down. 

u If there is anything yon want to 
ask,” he said, “I will to answer it be 
pleased” 

We had a good deal to ask about the 
new theory which he had broached, and 
the minutes glided swiftly by until three 
o’clock struck. 

“ Now,” said the professor, “ the ghost 
should be here in half an hour, and we 
had better wait for him in the dark so as 
to accustom our eyes to it.” 

With a snap he turned the electric 
button, plunging us into midnight 
blackness. I felt my courage oozing 
out of my finger tips and longed to grasp 
Jack's hand for comfort. But I had to 
content myself with Esther’s. 

The time passed slowly enough now, 
but pass it did, and after what seemed an 
age, a warning creak came from the 
eomer by the old desk. 

Instantly the professor turned on the 
X-rays, and the wall began to glow with 
its greenish radiance. 


“ Look! ” gasped Esther, seizing my 
arm convulsively. 

But already I was straining every 
sense. Something was moving between 
us and the wall. Had it not seemed too 
impossible, I could have sworn it was a 
man rising from the desk. 

Suddenly we heard the desk lid slam 
down. A shadow passed along the wall. 
As I live, it was that of a man—not that 
of a skeleton such as the professor had 
thrown, but that of a whole man with a 
military cap on his head and a sword by 
his side. 

“The professor’s idea was right, •' 
murmured Jack as the figure paced be¬ 
fore us. 

“ Speak to him, Mr. Mason,” mut¬ 
tered the professor in a tone of strong 
excitement, and Jack obeyed, though 
with a slight tremor in his voiee. 

“Is it indeed you, Colonel Ran¬ 
dolph? ” he asked. 

The figure paused and seemed to face 
us. Its attitude suggested speech, but 
no faintest sound came to our ears. 

“We cannot hear you,” continued 
Jack. “ Can you not communicate with 
us by signs? Are you Colonel Ran¬ 
dolph?” 

Unquestionably the figure bowed its 
head. 

“ Two of your grandchildren are here. 
Can you tell us anything of your present 
condition ? ” 

The figure shook its head. 

“ Can we do anything for von ? ” 

A nod in reply. 

“ Can you tell us what? ” 

A shake of the head. 

“ Is it connected with the money you 
hid?” 

Several vigorous nods gave an em¬ 
phatic affirmative. 

“ If you cannot speak so that we can 
hear, can you not write? Trace the let¬ 
ters on the wall behind you and We will 
watch your movements.” 

The figure turned, and with its shad¬ 
owy finger traced characters upon the 
glowing wall. Jack read them aloud one 
by one: 

“ S-p-r-i-n-g, spring,” he read. 
“ H-o-l-l-o-w, hollow; o-a-k, oak; i-n- 
s-i-d-e, inside; n o - s ^-— 

The figure paused, as though driven 
by some irresistible force, threw its arms 
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aloft with a gesture of despair, and hur¬ 
ried towards us, its footsteps sounding 
on the floor as it moved. 

I shrank back a little, and the next 
instant the shadow had vanished, pass¬ 
ing out of the path of the X-rays. We 
heard the door close, and knew that we 
were alone. 

In an instant the professor turned on 
the electric light. “ The nest in the hol¬ 
low in the old oak by the spring/’ gasped 
Esther, springing to her feet. “Oh, 
Jack, if it should be! Oh, hurry! 
hurry!” 

“ Most beautiful, most beautiful ! 99 
murmured the professor. “Let us go 
and see ! 99 

I said nothing, but my heart was 
beating high with hope. My Jack would 
be comparatively rich, and then—and 
then- 

Wild with excitement, we hurried in 
the path of the ghostly footsteps down 
the corridor, down the stairs, through 
the kitchen, down the back yard, and 
along the path to the spring house. 

Close beside it grew a huge old oak, 
up whose rugged sides Jack swiftly 
scrambled. “ The hollow is about 
twenty feet up ! 99 explained Esther. 
“There has been a woodpecker’s nest 
in it every year since I can remember. 
Oh, why did we never think too look 
before ? 99 

Standing on a convenient limb. Jack 
plunged his arm into the hole and 
rapidly tore out the contents. 

For nearly five minutes there rattled 
down on us a shower of twigs and trash/ 
carried there by long dead woodpeckers. 
Then Jack gave a cry. 

“There’s something here,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “It’s a box! I can almost 

grasp it. I-” With a gesture of 

feverish impatience he tore his arm 
from the hole and held up in the moon¬ 
light a small iron box. 

“ Catch,” he cried, and dropped it to 
the professor, who promptly turned it 
over to Esther. 

An instant more and Jack was on the 
ground and had taken it. 

“It’s locked,” he exclaimed. “We 
must break it open.” 

He laid it on the ground and ham¬ 
mered its rusty fastening with a stone. 
The box flew open. 


A package lay within. Jack seized it, 
tore its wrapping off, and glared at the 
contents. They looked like bank notes, 
but in an instant he dropped them with 
a groan. 

“Confederate notes, every one,” he 
cried despairingly. 

“Oh, no, it can’t be! It can’t be! 
Look again! ” 

Was it Esther or I who spoke? 

Jack shook his head dully. 

“ Confederates, every one,” he re¬ 
peated. 

I couldn’t help it. The” disappoint¬ 
ment was too great. I put my hands to 
my face and fairly boo-hooed. 

I had lost Jack. He would never ask 
me to marry him now. I knew it. The 
dear fellow tried to comfort me. 

“Don’t take on so, Miss Stacy,” he 
begged. “ It doesn’t make all that dif¬ 
ference. We can get on all right without 
the money! ” 

“ I don’t want the money,” I sobbed, 
forgetting everything. “I want you— 
you! ” 

Jack hesitated for a fraction of a sec¬ 
ond. Then he put his arms around me 
and kissed me. 

“ There, there, dear,” he said sooth¬ 
ingly, “ if you really want me as much 
as that, who am I to hang back? You 
know I love you with all my heart.” 

“ Most beautiful,” murmured the 
kindly professor. 

I cannot better end this narration 
than by giving a letter from the profes¬ 
sor, which was handed me when I came 
down to breakfast at noon the next day 
—or rather, that day. It ran as follows : 

Dear Miss Stacy: 

I discovered at almost the last moment 
that the bank notes you gave me to put 
into the tree all bore dates later than that 
of their supposed loss. I therefore saved 
you from detection by substituting a 
bundle of Confederate money that I hap¬ 
pened to have. Mr. Mason will never 
suspect you now, since you rose to the 
occasion so beautifully. 

Yours, 

Earl Helmholtz. 

P. S. The “ ghost ” and I have left for 
Europe, where we shall live happily on 
the real notes. After all, it is a small 
price to pay for a good husband. 

Upon the whole I think it is. 




THE GRAVITY REGULATOR. 

BY EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL. 

Thompson’s great discovery, and how it enabled him to make the railroads pay at the safe end 

of a long distance hold-up. 


T HOMPSON is a great man, there is 
no doubt of that. Had he been a 
soldier or a statesman or a minister, he 
would have been a renowned one. As he 
chose to be a blackmailer, he was the 
greatest who ever throve. 

At college he was a most amazingly 
industrious student, though what his 
peculiar jumble of knowledge was to 
result in no one could say. 

Certainly it did not fit him for any 
one of the professions. Mathematics, 
chemistry, engineering, and geology he 
had at his finger ends. 

He had always seemed to take more of 
an interest in me than in any other of 
the boys, and yet when our college days 
were over he suddenly dropped out of 
sight without a word, and for several 
years I had heard nothing of him, when 
one evening a messenger boy handed me 
a note from him: 

Come and see me at about eight to¬ 
night. Something interesting. 

That was all—typical of the man. 
Promptly at the time named I rapped 
on a door at the top of many flights of 
stairs in the somewhat questionable 
tenement house to which I had been di¬ 
rected by his note. Clearly hie studies, 
so far at least, had had small cash result. 

It was the same old Thompson who 
threw open the door—the same except 
that he had aged ten years in two. He 
spoke as if we had parted the day be¬ 
fore. 

“ Wanted to show you a little contriv¬ 
ance of mine, Jimmy. You know you 
used to ask me what my studies were 
going to result in; well, they have 
amounted to this;” he waved his hand 
toward a machine which rested upon 
glass insulators in one corner of the 
room—apparently some land of electri¬ 
cal dynamo. 

I examined it curiously, but could 
form no idea of its use. 


“And what, if I may inquire, is 
‘ this 5 ?” I asked. 

“ Sit down,” he commanded, tum¬ 
bling a heap of books from a chair and 
pushing a cigar box across the table. 

The room was absolutely filled with 
books and mechanical contrivances— 
everything from simple dry-cells to the 
most complicated and delicate of earth- 
tremor instruments. 

“ That ”—he took an appreciative 
puff at his weed—“ this is a good smoke, 
I invested my last tenner in that box— 
that is what I have called the * Gravity 
Regulator.’ ” 

I simply stared. Thompson laughed. 

“Something new, eh? I have spent 
two years of grinding work and every 
cent that I could rake and scrape on 
that thing, but it is finished now, and I 
expect it to bring me in an income of a 
million a year.” 

He blew smoke rings carefully. 

“ A what? ” I managed to gasp. 

“ One million dojlars,” he coolly re¬ 
peated, stretching out his long legs and 
shoving his hands into his pockets. 
“ That is about as much as I care for, 
otherwise I should fix the figure at 
more.” 

“ But what is the thing? ” I asked. 

“ Let me show you. Now wait a mo¬ 
ment.” 

He went to the machine and moved 
a lever. There was a soft purring sound, 
and instantly I had such a sensation as 
never before had I experienced. 

“ Try to get up,” said Thompson. 

With a tremendous effort I attempted 
to do so; the stout chair creaked and 
groaned as I succeeded in moving 
slightly. 

Little by little I fought my way up 
until I was on my feet. Then Thompson 
again touched his lever, and as suddenly 
as it had come the strange heaviness 
passed away. 
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“You are in pretty good training; 
you were lifting your own weight plus 
five hundred pounds then,” he re¬ 
marked. “ Now pick up that chair.” 

I did so; it was of ordinary weight. 

“ Now look out for your toes ”—the 
chair was wrenched from my hand and 
hurled to the floor with a force that 
made the walls shake. 

I tried to lift it: I might as well have 
tried to lift a locomotive. 

“ But how is this thing, whatever it 
is, to bring you in a million dollars a 
year? ” I asked rather suspiciously* 

I could not help thinking that there 
was some trick connected with the 
whole performance. He caught the 
doubting tone, and laid his hand im¬ 
pressively upon my knee. 

“Listen, Jimmy. I have stumbled 
upon the great secret of the universe, 
one that has baffled the scientific world 
—»he secret of gravity. 

“ For two years I toiled—you may see 
the mark* in these gray hairs—and sud¬ 
denly the light of understanding burst 
upon me; the very simplicity of the 
thing had been the bar to its discovery. 
I won’t try to explain its working to 
you, Jimmy; you wouldn’t understand, 
you would have to forget all that you 
ever were taught on the subject, all the 
theories now in use. 

“ This machine is simply a model, yet 
with it I can increase the specific gravity 
of anything I may wish five hundred 
pounds—I could build one that would 
increase the weight of anything up to 
any weight, say ten million pounds; in 
fact, until it w'as utterly destroyed and 
reduced to atoms by its own weight.” 

He paused and looked at me sharply. 

“ Now suppose an engine, a locomo¬ 
tive, weighed, say a million pounds—do 
you begin to see ? ” 

I did begin to see, and caught inv 
breath. 

“But how—you couldn’t do it—how. 
could you get close enough? ” I objected. 

“Oh, distance is no barrier; it would 
work as well if the plant was in China. 
It w'orks on lines of magnetic force ra¬ 
diating from the center of the earth. 
The force that added to your weight 
traveled all the way to the center of 
the earth before you felt its effect. 

“ My greatest difficulty was the reg¬ 


ulation of the angle so as to have the 
force applied to the particular object 
which 1 desired to affect. I will retire 
to some unfrequented place, build uiy 
power house, and then, 4 the world is 
mine! ’ ” 

I had never seen the man so excited. 
His biue eyes flashed as he strode about 
the disordered room. 

“ But I am helpless, Jimmy,” he went 
on, “ for want of money—I haven’t the 
cash to build the plant, hence you! 1 
heard that you had been left some fifty 
thousand dollars by some one who was 
kind enough to die, and I want it. I 
will return it five-fold.” 

“ Well, let’s heai* a little more of the 
modus operandi,” I said. 

“ It's simplicity itself,” he replied 
eagerly. “I will build the plant as I 
said. Then I will serve a notice on all 
the largest railroads stating that their 
dues of so much to the Gravity Com¬ 
pany will be payable on such a date; if 
not paid, their trains will cease to run 
until such payment is made. 

“ Of course they will pay no attention. 
1 will then send them a second notice 
that a particular train will not move 
from the station' on a particular date— 
and it won’t! ” 

“ But see here,” I interrupted. “ The 
law would have something to say to all 
this. It would be blackmail pure and 
simple. You would he-” 

“ I think not,” Thompson said. “ Y r ou 
see, the law could not recognize the ex¬ 
istence of a thing which no one had 
ever heard of; the fact that the trains 
did not run would be an unexplained 
mystery, and should the railway com¬ 
panies choose to make me a present of 
a check it would in the eyes of the law 
be an act of their own volition. I could 
not he held responsible in the law for 
the delay of the trains, for the reason 
that there is no known way by which l 
could hold them up.” 

“And then?” I asked, for his reason¬ 
ing seemed clear. 

“ A few demonstrations and they 
would be at my feet,” he concluded. 

And so he talked on and on, and the 
thing took possession of me, and at the 
last I became a party to the greatest 
blackmailing scheme ever set afoot. 

I do not attempt to excuse myself. 
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Perhaps at the time there was a glamour 
over it that disguised the bald fact, but 
now I see it clearly. How it turned out 
I will briefly set down. 

The day after my call Thompson had 
my money—and he promptly disap¬ 
peared. Three months later I received 
a telegram from a little out of the 
world town in Arizona: 

“ Watch 10.04 train Central Station 
night September ten.” 

So the great scheme was to be tried. 

Would it work? That was the ques¬ 
tion I asked myself a thousand times 
that day—all I had in the world was at 
stake—and despite the seeming impos¬ 
sibility of the thing I could not help but 
believe it would. 

On the next day, the tenth, it seemed 
as though I could not stand the tense 
expectancy and nervousness that I felt. 
By nine o’clock I was at the great Cen¬ 
tral Station. 

Slowly the minutes dragged by. I 
had bought a local ticket so that I might 
pass through the gates and be near the 
train. At last I heard a clock chime, 
one—two—ten o’clock! 

I walked out on the platform until I 
was in plain sight of the 10.04 express. 
I saw the conductor look at his watch, 
the signal arms down the track swung 
down, and the conductor stepped aboard. 

Slowly the train began to move. The 
perspiration was cold on my forehead; 
the scheme had failed! 

Then with a sudden jostle of cars the 
train came to a stand, the steam roared 
as it escaped from the safety valve. 

I saw the conductor jump to the 
ground and run forward; the engineer 
was on the ground, talking excitedly. 
In a few moments, it seemed to me, an¬ 
other engine had slid down the track 


and was coupled on the express engine 
that had been cut loose from the cars. 
The wheels of the fresh engine spun 
upon the rails, but the other was as still 
as a mighty rock! 

For two hours they worked over the 
immovable locomotive—then suddenly 
it rolled easily forward; Thompson had 
shut off the power. 

I went home, and half an hour later 
received another telegram: “ What did I 
tell you?” 

How Thompson had known that the 
thing had worked caused me no surprise 
in view of the greater marvel I had wit¬ 
nessed. 

Twice more within a month I saw the 
scene repeated; once a fast mail train 
came to a sudden stop on the main line 
in the country, and it was necessary to 
build a temporary track around it, and 
for nearly a day traffic was suspended. 
This time the cars as well as the engine 
were immovable. 

Soon after this I received a New York 
exchange draft for two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars—five times my 
fifty thousand dollars. 

If any enterprising reporter would 
like to interview Thompson, he should 
not look for him in any of the lowly 
walks of life by any means; there are 
few better known men to-day, or men 
who do the world more good with their 
wealth. 

As he once said to me, "It pleases 
me to act as a sort of providence and 
distribute wealth where it is most 
needed—I do not approve of the concen¬ 
tration of unreasonably large fortunes.” 

The Gravity power-house is still in 
working order—disguised as a smelter 
—should his annual checks fail to come 
to hand. 


MAY. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, beauteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 


John Milton. 
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The Hawkins Horse-Brake. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

An invention to put a spoke in the paces of a runaway steed, and an account of how the 

trial test came off. 


H AWKINS is part inventor and part 
idiot. 

Hawkins has money, which generally 
mitigates idiocy; but in his case it also 
allows free rein to his inventive genius, 
and that is a bad thing. 

When I decided to build a nice, quiet 
summer home in the Berkshires, I paid 
for the ground before discovering that 
the next villa belonged to Hawkins. 

Had I known then what I know now, 
my country-seat would be located some¬ 
where in central Illinois or western 
Oregon; but at that time my knowledge 
of Hawkins extended no farther than 
the facts that he resided a few doors be¬ 
low me in New York, and that we ex¬ 
changed a kindly smile every morning 
on the L. 

One day last August, having mastered 
the mechanism of our little steam run¬ 
about, my wife ventured out alone, to 
call upon Mrs. Hawkins. 

I am not a worrying man, but auto¬ 
mobile repairs are expensive, and when 
she had been gone an hour or so I 
strolled toward our neighbors. 

The auto I was relieved to find stand¬ 
ing before the door, apparently in good 
health, and I had already turned back 


when Hawkins came trotting along the 
drive from the stable. 

“ Just in time, Griggs, just in time! ” 
he cried exuberantly. 

“ In time for what? ” 

“ The first trial of-” 

“ Now, see here, Hawkins-” I 

began, preparing to flee, for I knew too 
well the meaning of that light in his 
eyes. 

“ The Hawkins Horse-brake! ” he 
finished triumphantly. 

“ Hawkins,” I said solemnly, “ far be 
it from me to disparage your work; but 
I recall most distinctly the Hawkins 
Aero-motor, which moted you to the top 
of that maple tree and dropped you on 
my devoted head. I also have some recol¬ 
lection of your gasolene milker, the one 
that exploded and burned every hair off 
the starboard side of my best Alderney 
cow. If you are bent on trying some¬ 
thing new, hold it off until I can get mv 
poor wife out of harm’s way.” 

Hawkins favored me with a stare that 
would have withered a row of hardy 
sunflowers, and turned his eyes to the 
stable. • 

Something was being led toward us 
from that direction. 
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The foundation of the something I 
recognized as Hawkins’ aged work horse, 
facetiously christened Maud S. The 
superstructure was the most remarkable 
collection of mechanism I ever saw. 

Four tall steel rods stuck into the air 
at the four corners of the animal. They 
seemed to be connected in some way to 
a machine strapped to the back of the 
saddle. 

I presume the machine was logical 
enough if you understood it, but beyond 
noting that it bore striking resemblance 
to the vital organs of a clock, I cannot 
attempt a description. 

“ That will do, Patrick,” said Haw¬ 
kins, taking the bridle and regarding his 
handiwork with an enraptured smile. 
“ Well, Griggs, frankly, what do you 
think of it? ” 

“ Frankly,” I said, “ when I look at 
that thing, I feel somehow in capable 
of thought.” 

“ I rather imagined that it would take 
vour eye,” replied Hawkins compla¬ 
cently. “ Now, just see the simplicity of 
the thing, Griggs. Drop your childish 
prejudices for a minute and examine it. 

“ Let us suppose that this brake is 
lifted to a fiery saddle-horse. The rider 
has lost all control. In another minute, 
unless he can stop the beast, he will be 
dashed to the ground and kicked into 
pulp. What does he do? Simply pulls 
this lever—thus! The animal can't 
budge!” 

An uneann}' clankety-clankety-clank 
accompanied his words, and the rods 
dropped suddenly. In their descent 
they somehow managed to gather two 
steel cuffs apiece. 

When they had ceased dropping, 
Maud S had a steel bar down the back 
of each leg, with a cuff above and a cuff 
below the knee. Hawkins was quite 
right—so far as I could see; Maud was 
anchored until some well-disposed per¬ 
son brought a hack-saw and cut off her 
shackles. 

“ You see how it acts when she is 
standing still? ” chuckled the inventor, 
replacing the rods. “Just keep your 
eyes open and note the suddenness with 
which she stops running.*' 

“ Hawkins,” I cried despairingly, as 
he led the animal up the road, “ don't 
go to all that trouble on my account. I 


can see perfectly that the thing is a suc¬ 
cess. Don’t try it again.” 

“ My dear Griggs,” said Hawkins 
coldly, “ this trial trip is for my own 
personal satisfaction, not yours. To tell 
the truth, I had no idea that you or any 
one else would be here to witness my 
triumph.” 

He went perhaps three or four hun¬ 
dred feet up the road; then he turned 
Maud’s nose homeward and clambered 
to her back. 

As I waited behind the hedge, I 
grieved for the old mare. Hawkins evi¬ 
dently intended urging her into some¬ 
thing more rapid than the walk she had 
used for so many years, and I feared 
that at her advanced age the excitement 
might prove injurious. 

But Maud broke into such a sedate 
canter when Hawkins had thumped her 
ribs a few times with his heels, and her 
kindly old face seemed to wear such a 
gentle expression as she approached, 
that I breathed easier. 

“Now, Griggs!” cried Hawkins, 
coming abreast. “ Watch—now! ” 

• He thrust one hand behind, grasped 
the lever, and gave it a tug. The little 
rods remained in the air. 

A puzzled expression flitted over 
Hawkins’ face, and as he cantered by he 
appeared to tug a trifle harder. 

This time something happened. 

I heard a whir like the echo of a saw¬ 
mill, and saw several yards of steel 
spring shoot* out of the inwards of the 
machine. I heard a sort of frantic 
shriek from Maud S. I saw a sudden 
cloud of pebbles and dust in the road, 
such as I should imagine would be 
kicked up by an exploding shell—and 
that was all. 

Hawkins, Maud, and the infernal ma¬ 
chine were making for the county town 
with none of the grace, but nearly all the 
speed, of a shooting-star. 

For a few seconds I stood dazed. 

Then it occurred to me that Hawkins’ 
wife would later wish to know what his 
dying words had been, and I went into 
the auto with a flying leap, sent it about 
in its own length, almost jumped the 
hedge, and thus started upon a race 
whose memory will haunt me when 
greater things have faded into the for¬ 
gotten past. 
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My runabout, while hardly a racer, is 
supposed to have some pretty speedy 
machinery stored away in it, but the en¬ 
gine had a big undertaking in trying to 
overhaul that old mare. 

It was painfully apparent that some¬ 
thing—possibly righteous indignation at 
being the victim of one of Hawkins’ ex¬ 
periments—had roused a latent devil 
within Maud S. Her heels were vi¬ 
ciously threshing up the dirt at the foot 
of the hill before I began my blood¬ 
curdling coast at the top. 

How under the sun anything could go 
faster than did that automobile is be¬ 
yond my conception; yet when I readied 
the level ground again, and breathed a 
little prayer of thanks that an all-wise 
Providence had spared my life on the 
hill, Hawkins seemed still to have the 
same lead. 

That he was traveling like a hurricane 
was evidenced by the wake of fear-mad¬ 
dened chickens and barking dogs that 
were just recovering their senses when I 
came upon them. 

I put my lever back to the last notch. 

Heavens, how that auto went! It 
rocked from one side of the road to the 
other. It bounded over great stones and 
tried to veer into ditches, with the ex¬ 
press purpose of hurling me to destruc¬ 
tion. 

It snorted and puffed and rattled and 
skidded; but above all, it went! 

There is no use attempting a record 
of my impressions during that first half- 
mile—in fact, I am not aware that I 
had any. But after a .time I drew nearer 
to Hawkins, and at last came within 
thirty feet of the galloping Maud. 

Hawkins’ face was white and set, he 
bounced painfully up and down, risking 
his neck at every bounce, but one hand 
kept a death-like grip on the lever of the 
horse-brake. 

“ Jump! ” I screamed. * b Throw your¬ 
self off!” 

Hawkins regarded me with much the 
expression the early Christians must 
have worn when conducted into the 
arena. 

- “ No,” he shouted. “ It's ”—bump— 
“ it’s all right. It'll ’'—bump—“ work 
in a minute.” 

“No, it won’t! Jump, for Heaven's 
sake, jump! ” 


I think that Hawkins had framed a 
reply, but just then a particularly hard 
bump appeared to knock the breath out 
of his body. He took a better grip on 
the bridle and said no more. 

I hardly knew what to do. Ever}' min¬ 
ute brought us nearer to the town, 
where traffic is rather heavy all day. 

Up to now we had had a clear track, 
but in another five minutes a collision 
would be almost as inevitable as the 
sunset. 

I endeavored to recall the “First Aid 
to the Injured ” treatment for fractured 
skulls and broken backs, and I thanked 
goodness that there would be only one 
auto to complete the mangling of Haw¬ 
kins' remains, should they drop into the 
road after the smash. 

Would there? I glanced backward and 
gasped. Others had joined the pursuit, 
and I was merely the vanguard of a pro¬ 
cession. 

Twenty feet to the rear loomed the 
black muzzle of Enos Jackson’s trotter, 
with Jackson in his little road-cart. Be¬ 
hind him, three bicyclists filled up the 
gap between the road-cart and Dr. 
Brotherton's buggy. 

I felt a little better at seeing Broth- 
erton there. He set my hired maft's leg 
two years ago, and made a splendid job. 

There was more of the cavalcade be¬ 
hind Brotherton, although the dust re¬ 
vealed only glimpses of it; but I had 
seen enough to realize that if Hawkins* 
brake did work, and Hawkins’ mare 
stopped suddenly, there was going to be 
a piled-up mass of men and things in 
the road that for sheer mixed-up-edness 
would pale the average freight wreck. 

Maud maintained her pace, and I did 
my best to keep up. 

By this time I could see the reason 
for her mad flight. When the explosion, 
or whatever it was, took place in the 
brake machinery, a jagged little piece of 
brass had been forced into her side, and 
there it remained, stabbing the poor old 
beast with conscientious regularity at 
every leap. 

I was still trying to devise some way 
of pulling loose the goad and persuad¬ 
ing Maud to slow down when we en¬ 
tered town. 

At first the houses whizzed past at in¬ 
tervals of two or three seconds; but it 
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seemed hardly half a minute before we 
came in sight of the square and the 
court-house. We were creating quite an 
excitement, too. 

People screamed frantically at us 
from porches and windows and the 
side-walk. Occasionally a man would 
spring into the road to stop Maud, think 
better of it, and spring out again. 

One misguided individual hurled a 
fence-rail across the path. It didn’t 
worry Maud in the slightest, for she 
happened to be all in the air while pass¬ 
ing over that particular point, but when 
the auto went over the rail it nearly 
jarred out my teeth. 

Another fellow pranced up, waving a 
many-looped rope over his head. I 
think Maud must have transfixed him 
with her fiery eye, for before he could 
throw it his nerve failed and he scut¬ 
tled back to safety. 

Those who had teams hitched in the 
square were hurrying them out of dan¬ 
ger, and when we whirled by the court¬ 
house only one buggy remained in the 
road. 

That buggy belonged to Burkett, the 
constable. The town pays Burkett a 
percentage on the amount of work he 
does, and Burkett is keen on looking 
up new business. 

“ Stop, there!” he shouted as we 
came up. “ Stop! ” 

Nobody stopped. 

“ Stop, or I’ll arrest the whole danged 
lot of ye fer fast drivin’,” roared 
Burkett, gathering up reins and whip. 

And with that he dashed into the 
place behind Enos Jackson and crowded 
the bicyclists to the side of the road. 

Our county town is a small one, and 
at the pace set by Maud it didn’t take 
us long to reach the far side and sweep 
out on the highway which leads, even¬ 
tually, to Boston. 

I began to wonder dimly whether 
Maud’s wind and my water and gaso¬ 
lene would carry us to the Hub, and, if 
so, what would happen when we had 
passed through the city. 

Just beyond Boston, you know, is the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

At this point in my meditations we 
started down the slope to the big cream¬ 
ery. 

The building is located to the right of 


the road. On the left, a rather steep 
grassy embankment drops perhaps 
thirty feet to the little river. 

On this beautiful sunny afternoon, 
the creamery’s milk cans, something like 
a hundred in number, were airing by the 
roadside, just on the edge of the em¬ 
bankment; and as we thundered down 
I smiled grimly to think of the attrac¬ 
tive little frill Maud might add to her 
performance by kicking a dozen or two 
of the milk cans into the. river as she 
passed. 

Maud, however, as she approached the 
cans, kept fairly in the middle of the 
road—and stopped! 

Heavens! She stopped so short that 
I gasped for breath. All in a twinkling 
the steel rods dropped into position be¬ 
side her legs, the cuffs snapped, and the 
Hawkins Horse-brake had worked at 
last! 

Poor old Maud! She slid a few yards 
with rigid limbs, squealing in terror, and 
then crashed to the ground like an over¬ 
turned toy horse. 

Hawkins shot off into space, and at the 
moment I didn’t care greatly where he 
landed. I was vaguely conscious that 
he collided head-on with the row of 
milk-cans, but my main anxiety was to 
shut off my power, set the brake, point 
the auto into the ditch, and jump. 

And I did it all in about one second. 

After the jump, my recollection grows 
hazy. I know that one of my feet 
landed in an open milk-can, and that I 
grabbed wildly at several others. Then 
the cans and I toppled headlong over the 
embankment and went down, down, 
down, while, fainter and fainter, I could 
hear something like: 

“Whoa! Whoa! Goldamye! Ow! 
Stop that hoss! Bang! Rattle! Rattle! 
Bang! Whoa! Stop, can’t ye? ” 

Then a peculiarly unyielding milk-can 
landed on my head and I seemed to float 
away. 

I have reason to believe that I sat up 
about two minutes later. The crash 
was over and peace had settled once 
more upon the face of nature. 

From far away came the sound of gal¬ 
loping hoofs, belonging, no doubt, to 
some of the horses who had participated 
in the late excitement. 

The embankment wasstrewn with men 
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and milk-cans, chiefly the latter. No 
one seemed to be wholly dead, although 
one or two looked pretty near it. 

A few feet away, Burkett, the con¬ 
stable, was having a convulsion in his 
vain endeavor to extricate his cranium 
from a milk-can. The sounds that issued 
from that can made me blush. 

Jackson was sitting up and staring 
dully at the river, while Dr. Brotherton, 
with his frock-coat split to the collar, 
was fishing fragments of his medicine 
case out of another can. 

Others of the erstwhile procession 
were distributed about the embankment 
in various conditions, but, as I have said, 
nobody seemed to have parted company 
with the vital spark. 

Hawkins alone was invisible, and as 
I struggled to my feet this fact puzzled 
me considerably. 

A pile of milk-cans balanced on the 
river’s edge, and on the chance of find¬ 
ing the inventor’s remains, I tipped 
them into the stream. Underneath, 
stretched on the cold, unsympathetic 
ground, his feet dabbling idly in the 
water, his clothes in a hundred shreds, 
a great lump on his brow, was Hawkins, 
stunned and bleeding! 

As I turned to summon Brotherton, 
Hawkins opened his eyes. 

I am not one to cherish a grudge. I 
felt that Hawkins’ invention had been 
its own terrible punishment. So I 
helped him to his feet as gently as pos¬ 
sible, and waited for apologetic utter¬ 
ances. 

“You see, Griggs,” began Hawkins 
uncertainly—“ you see, the—the ratchet 


on the big wheel—stuck. I’ll put a new 
—a new ratchet there, and oil—lots of 
oil—on the—the ” 

“ That’s enough, Hawkins,” I said. 
“ Come home.” 

“ Yes, but don’t you see,” he groaned, 
holding fast to his battered skull as I 
helped him back to the road, “ if I get 
that one little point perfected—it—it 
will revol-” 

“ Let it!” I snapped. “ Sit here until 
I see what’s left of my automobile.” 

Ten minutes later, Patrick having ap¬ 
peared to take charge of Maud S., Haw¬ 
kins and I were making our homeward 
way in the runabout, which had mer¬ 
cifully been spared. 

Something in my face must have for¬ 
bidden conversation, for Hawkins wrap¬ 
ped the soiled fragments of his raiment 
about him in offended dignity, and was 
silent on the subject of the horse-brake. 

Nor have I ever heard of the thing 
since. Possibly Mrs. Hawkins succeeded 
in demonstrating the fallacy of the 
whole horse-brake theory; in fact, from 
the expression on her face when we 
reached the house, I am inclined to 
think that she did. 

Mrs. Hawkins can be strong-minded 
on occasion, and her tongue is in no way 
inadequate to the needs of her mind. 

At any rate, a friend of mine in the 
patent office, whom I asked about the 
matter some time ago, tells me that the 
HawkinB Horse-brake has never been 
patented, so that I presume the inven¬ 
tion is in its grave. As a public-spirited 
citizen, I venture to add that this is a 
blessing. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

Oh, shy, sweet kisses with which earth greets spring, 

This mom thy dewy blossoms brought to me 
Bright hopes and memories fair, as dreamily 
In April woods I heard the robins sing 
And caught the swift flash of the blue bird’s wing. 

From ’mongst the withered leaves the south wind free 
Bore fragrance faint, coy messages from thee ; 

The glow of dawn illumined everything. 

To-night in tears those hopes so fair are drowned ; 

Darkness and storm have conquered spring once more, 

Upon the pane I hear the cold rain beat; 

But, as I listen to its dreary sound, 

This thought my heart sings to me o’er and o’er— 

“In dark and storm arbutus still is sweet.” Marion Pruyru 





THE HAWKINS A. P. MOTOR. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

A marine adventure with an amateur inventor which involves some exceedingly terrifying 

moments. 


M Y wife is averse to widowhood. 

Lately she exacted my solemn 
pledge not to assist Hawkins with any 
more of his diabolical inventions. 

For a similar reason, his own good 
lady drew me aside a few evenings since, 
and insisted upon my promising to use 
every means, physical force included, 
which might prevent her “ Herbert ” 
from experimenting further with his 
motor. 

Hawkins hadn’t favored me with 
any confidences about the motor, and 
at the first* opportunity I indicated with 
brutal directness that none was desired. 

Hawkins inquired with frigid asperity 
as to my meaning; but the very iciness 
of his manner satisfied me that he 
understood perfectly, and, believing 
that he was sufficiently offended to keep 
entirely to himself all details of his 
machine:—whatever it might be—I 
breathed more easily. 

Some of these days one of Hawkins’ 
inventions is going to take him on a 
personally conducted tour to a quiet 
little grave, and I have no wish to learn 
the itinerary beforehand. 

Now, bitter experience has taught me 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom from complicity with the me¬ 
chanical contrivances of Hawkins, and 
I should have been suspicious. Yet 
when Hawkips appeared Sunday morn¬ 
ing and asked me to go for a little jaunt 
up the Hudson in his launch, I accepted 
with guileless good faith. 

His launch was—perhaps it is still— 
the neatest of neat little pleasure boats, 
and when we left the house I antici¬ 
pated several hours of keen enjoyment. 

Crossing Riverside Drive, it struck 
me that Hawkins was hurrying, but the 
balmy air, the sunshine, and the beau¬ 
tiful sweep of river filled my mind with 
infinite peace, and it was not until we 
had descended to the little dock that I 
smelled anything suggestive of rat. 


Hawkins climbed into the launch, 
and I smiled benignly on him as I 
handed down the lunch and our over¬ 
coats. I had just finished passing them 
over when I stopped smiling so sud¬ 
denly that it jarred my facial muscles. 

“ Where has the engine gone? ” I de¬ 
manded. 

u That engine, Griggs,” responded 
Hawkins pleasantly, “has gone where 
all other steam-engines will go within 
the next two years—into the scrap 
heap.” 

“ Which very cheerful prophecy 
means-” 

“ It means, my dear boy, that before 
you stands the first full-sized working 
model of the Hawkins A. P. motor, 
patent applied for! ” 

The inventor flicked off a waterproof 
cover and exposed to view in the stern 
of the launch what looked like an in¬ 
verted wash-boiler. At first glance it 
appeared to be merely a dome of heavy 
steel, bolted to a massive bed-plate, but 
I didn’t spend much time examining 
the thing. 

“ There, Griggs,” began Hawkins 
triumphantly, “ in that small-” 

“ Hawkins,” I cried desperately, 
“ you get out of that boat! Get out of 
it, I say! Come home with me at once. 
I’m not going to be mixed up in any 
more of your wretched trial-trips. 
Come on, or I’ll drag you out! ” 

Hawkins eyed me coldly for a min¬ 
ute, admonished me not to be an ass, 
and went on untying the launch. 

He is stronger and heavier than I. 
Frankly, had I meditated such a course 
seriously, I couldn’t have hoisted him 
out of his boat. 

If I had ever studied medicine, I 
suppose I should have known how to 
stun Hawkins from above without kill¬ 
ing him, but I have never even seen 
the inside of a hospital. 

Again, could I have conjured up any 
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plausible charge, I might have called a 
policeman and requested him to incar¬ 
cerate Hawkins; at the moment, how¬ 
ever, I was a bit too flustered for such 
refined strategy. 

Obviously, 1 couldn't prevent Haw¬ 
kins' testing his motor, but my heart 
quaked at the idea of accompanying 
him. 

On the other hand, it quaked quite 
as much before the prospect of return¬ 
ing to his wife and admitting that I had 
allowed Hawkins to sail away alone with 
his accursed motor. 

If I went with him, a relatively easy 
death by drowning was about the best I 
could expect. If I didn't, his wife- 

I stepped down into the launch. 

" Coming, are you?" observed Haw¬ 
kins. Quite the sensible thing to do, 
Griggs. You'll never regret it." 

" God knows, I hope not," I sighed. 

“ Now, in the first place, I may as 
well call your attention again to the 
motor. The A. P.* stands for € almost 
perpetual'—good name, isn't it? You 
don't know much about chemist^, 
Griggs, or I could make the whole 
proposition clear to you. 

" The great point about my motor, 
however, is that she’s run by a fluid 
somewhat similar to gasolene—another 
of the distillation products of petro¬ 
leum, in fact—which, having been ex¬ 
ploded, passes into my new and abso¬ 
lutely unique catalytic condensers, 
where it is returned to its original mo¬ 
lecular structure and run back into the 
reservoir. 

" Hence," finished Hawkins dramat¬ 
ically, " the fuel • retains its chemical 
integrity indefinitely, and, as it circu¬ 
lates automatically through the motor, 
the little engine will run for months at 
a time without a particle of attention. 
Is that quite clear? " 

" Perfectly,” I lied. 

“ All right. Now I'll show you how 
she starts," smiled the inventor, open¬ 
ing with a key a little door in the wash- 
boiler and lighting a match. 

"Careful, Hawkins, careful," I ven¬ 
tured, backing toward the cabin. 

" My dear fellow," he sneered, " can 
you not grasp that in an engine of this 
construction, there is absolutely no 
danger of any kind of explo - " 


Just then a heavy report issued from 
the wash-boiler. A sheet of flame 
seemed to flash from the little opening 
and precipitate Hawkins into my arms. 

At any rate, he landed there with a 
violent shock, and I clutched him 
tightly, and tried to steady the launch. 

"Leggo! Leggo!" he screamed. 
" Let me go, you idiot! It always does 
that! It’s working now." 

He was right. The launch was churn¬ 
ing up a peculiarly serpentine wake, 
and the motor was buzzing furiously. 

Hawkins dived toward his machinery, 
tinkered it with nervous haste for a 
little, and finally managed to head the 
boat down-stream just as a collision 
with the Palisades seemed inevitable. 

“ Really, Griggs," he remarked, 
smoothing down his ruffled feathers, 
"you mustn't interfere with me like 
that again. We might have hit some¬ 
thing that time." 

"We did come near uprooting that 
cliff," I admitted. 

Hawkins thereupon ignored me for a 
period of three minutes. Then his tem¬ 
per returned and he began a discourse 
on the virtues of his motor. 

It was long and involved and utterly 
unintelligible, I think, to any one save 
Hawkins. It lasted until we had passed 
the Battery and were in the shadow of 
Governor's Island. 

Then it seemed time for me to re¬ 
mark: 

" We’re going to turn back pretty 
soon, aren't we, Hawkins ? " 

" Turn back? What for? " 

" Well, if we're going up the Hudson, 
we can't run much farther in this di¬ 
rection." 

" Hang the Hudson! ” smiled the in¬ 
ventor. " We’ll go down around Sandy 
Hook, eat our lunch, and be back in the 
city at two, sharp. Why, Griggs, this is 
no scow. What speed do you suppose 
this motor can develop?" 

" I give it up." 

" One hundred knots an hour!" 

"Indeed?" 

" Confound it ! You don’t believe it, 
do you?” snapped Hawkins, who must 
have read my thoughts. " Well, she can 
make it easy. I'll just start her up to 
show you." 

Argument with Hawkins is futile. I 
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saved my breath on the chance of find¬ 
ing better use for it later on. 

Hawkins unlocked his little door, 
fished around in the machinery, and 
fastened the door again with a calm 
smile. 

Simultaneously, the launch seemed 
to leap from the water in its anxiety 
to get ahead. For a few seconds it quiv¬ 
ered from end to end. Then it settled 
down at a gait that actually made me 
gasp. 

I am not positive that we made one 
hundred knots to the hour, but I do 
know that I nqver traveled in an express 
train that hastened as did that poor 
launch when the Hawkins A. P. motor 
began to push it through the water. 

An account of our trip down the Nar¬ 
rows and into the Lower Bay would be 
interesting, but extraneous. Hawkins 
sat erect beside his infernal machine, 
looking like a cavalryman in the charge. 
I squatted in the cabin and watched 
things flash past. 

The main point is that we reached the 
open water without smashing anything 
or smashing into anything. 

“ Well, I think we may as well swing 
around,” said Hawkins, glancing at his 
watch. “ It’s wonderful, the control I 
have over the launch now. Every bit of 
the steering-gear is located in that steel 
dome, along with the motor, Griggs. 
Nothing at all exposed but this little 
wheel. 

“You observed, probably, that I set 
it a few moments ago, so that the wind 
wouldn’t blow us about, and haven’t 
touched it since. Now note how we 
shall turn back.” 

Hawkins grasped his little wheel, 
puffed up his chest, and gave a tremen¬ 
dous twist. 

And the wheel snapped off in Haw¬ 
kins’ hands! 

“ Why—why—why-” he stuttered 

in amazement. 

“ Yes, now you’ve done it! ” I rapped 
out savagely. “ How the dickens are we 
to get back? ” 

“ There, Griggs, there,” said Haw¬ 
kins. “Don’t be so childishly impa¬ 
tient. I shall simply unlock this case 
again and control the steering gear from 
the inside. Certainly even you must be 
able to understand that.” 


The calm superiority of his tone was 
maddening. One or two of my senti¬ 
ments defied restraint. 

Heaven knows I didn’t suppose it 
would make Hawkins nervous to hear 
them, but it did. His hands shook as he 
fumbled with the key of his steel box, 
and at a particularly vicious remark of 
mine he stood erect. 

“ Well, Griggs, you’ve put us in a 
hole this time! ” he groaned. 

“How?” 

“ You made me so nervous that I 
snapped that key off short in the lock! ” 
• “ What! ” I shrieked. 

“ Yes, sir. The motor’s locked up in 
there with fuel enough to keep her go¬ 
ing for three months. I can’t stop her 
or move the rudder without getting into 
the case, and nothing but dynamite 
would dent that case! ” 

“ Then, Hawkins,” I said, a terrible 
calm coming over me, “ we shall have to 
go straight ahead now until we hit some¬ 
thing or are blown up. Am I right? ” 

“ Quite right,” muttered Hawkins de¬ 
fiantly. “ And it’s all your fault! ” 

I transfixed the inventor with a vin¬ 
dictive stare, until he abandoned the at¬ 
tempt at bravado and looked away. 

“ We—we may blow back, you know,” 
he said vaguely, addressing the breeze. 

“ The chances of that being particu¬ 
larly favorable by reason of your hav¬ 
ing set your miserable rudder to corre¬ 
spond with the present wind ? ” I asked. 
“ Can’t we tear up the woodwork and 
contrive some sort of rudder?” 

“We could,” admitted Hawkins, “if 
it wasn’t all riveted down with my own 
patented rivets, which can’t be removed, 
once they’re set.” 

Hawkins’ rivets are really what they 
claim to be. Only one consideration has 
delayed their universal adoption. They 
cost 4 trifle less than one dollar apiece 
to manufacture and set. 

But they stay where they are put, 
and I knew that if the launch’s wood¬ 
work was held together by them, it 
wasn’t likely to come apart much be¬ 
fore Judgment Day. 

“ Real nice mess, isn’t it, Hawkins? ” 
I said. 

“ It—it might be worse.” 

“ Far worse,” I agreed. “We might 
be wallowing helplessly around in those 
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heaving billows, or a gale might be tir¬ 
ing itself all out in the effort to swamp 
us. But, as it is, we are merely career¬ 
ing gaily over the sunlit waves at an 
unearthly speed. In a day or two, Haw¬ 
kins, we shall sight the French coast, 
barring accidents, go ashore, and——” 

“ By Jove, Griggs! ” exclaimed the 
inventor, lighting up on the instant. 
“ Do you know, I hadn’t thought of 
that? Just let me see. Yes, my boy, at 
this rate we shall be in the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay Monday night or Tuesday morning, 
at the latest. Think of it, Griggs! 
Think of the fame! Think of-” 

I couldn’t bear to think of it any 
longer. I knew that if I thought about 
it for another ten seconds, I should hurl 
Hawkins into the sea and go to my own 
watery grave with murder on my hands. 

The bow of the launch being the fur¬ 
thest possible point from its owner, I 
gi hered up my overcoat, cigars, and a 
sandwich, and crouched there, keeping 
out of the terrific wind as much as pos¬ 
sible, watching for a possible vessel and 
munching the food with a growing won¬ 
der as to whether I should ever return 
to the happy home wherein it was pre¬ 
pared. 

There I sat until sunset, and it was 
the latest sunset I have ever observed. 
With dusk descending over the lonely 
ocean, I returned in silence to Hawkins. 

He was in bounding spirits. He chat¬ 
tered incessantly about the trip, 
planned a lecture tour—“ Across the 
Atlantic in Forty Hours”—formed a 
stock company to manufacture his mo¬ 
tor, offered me the London agency at 
an incredible salary, and built a stately 
mansion just off Central Park with his 
own portion of the proceeds. 

Having babbled himself dry, Hawkins 
informed me that salt air invariably 
made him sleepy, and crawled into the 
cabin for slumber. 

And he slept. It passed my under¬ 
standing, but the man had such utter 
confidence in himself and his uninten¬ 
tional trip that he snored peacefully 
throughout the night. 

I didn’t. I felt that my last hours in 
the land of the living should be passed 
in consciousness, and I spent that ter¬ 
rible time of darkness in more or less 
prayerful meditation. 


After ages, the dawn arrived. I lit 
another cigar, and wriggled wearily to 
the bow of the boat and scanned the 
waters. 

There was a vessel! Far, far away, to 
be sure, but steaming so that we must 
cross her path in another fifteen min¬ 
utes. 

I tore off my overcoat, scrambled to 
the little deck, wound one arm about a 
post, and waved the coat frantically. 

Nearer and nearer we came to the 
steamer. More and more I feared that 
the signal might be unnoticed, or noticed 
too late. But it wasn’t. 

I have known some happy sights in 
my time, but I never saw anything that 
filled me with one-half the joy I felt on 
realizing that the steamer-people were 
lowering one of their boats. 

They were doing it, there was no 
doubt about the matter. In five min¬ 
utes we should be near enough to their 
cutter to swim for it. 

I dived to the stern to awaken Haw¬ 
kins. He was already awake. He stood 
there, tousled and happy, sniffing the 
crisp air, and he had seen the approach¬ 
ing boat. 

“ Got it ready? ” he inquired placidly. 

“Got what ready?” 

“ Why, the message,” exclaimed 
Hawkins, opening his eyes in astonish¬ 
ment. “ We’ll have to hustle with it, I 
reckon.” 

“ Hawkins, what new idiocy is this ? ” 
I gasped. 

“ Surely we’re going to give that 
steamer a few lines to tell the world 
about our trip? ” 

Seconds passed before the full, ter¬ 
rible significance of his words filtered 
into my brain. 

“ Do you mean to say,” I roared, 
“ that you’re not going to swim for that 
boat?” 

“ Certainly I do mean to say it,” he 
replied stiffly. “ Let me have your 
fountain pen, Griggs.” 

I took one glance at the boat. I took 
another at Hawkins. Then I gripped 
him about the waist and threw my 
whole soul into the task of pitching him 
overboard. 

Hawkins, as I have said, is heavier 
than I. He puffed and strained and 
pulled and hauled at me, swearing like 
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a trooper the while. And neither of 
us budged an inch. 

The cutter came nearer, nearer, al¬ 
ways nearer. Thirty seconds more and 
we should shoot by it forever. The 
thought of losing this chance of rescue 
almost maddened me. 

I had just gathered all my strength 
for one last heave when the middle of 
my back experienced the most excru¬ 
ciating pain it has ever known. Some¬ 
thing seemed to lift me clear of the 
launch, with Hawkins in my arms; I 
heard a dull report from somewhere, 
and then we dropped together, right 
through the surface of the sparkling 
Atlantic Ocean! 

Hawkins was picked up first. When 
I came to the surface, two dark-skinned 
sailormen were dragging him in, strug¬ 
gling and cursing and pointing wildly 
toward the horizon, where his launch 
was careering away with the speed of 
the wind. 

It was the French liner La France 
which had the honor of our rescue. She 
deposited us in New York on Wednes¬ 
day morning. 

Over the rest of this tale hover some 
painful memories. I am not a fighting 
man, but I am free to say that when my 
wife and Mrs. Hawkins delivered to me 
their joint opinion on broken promises, 


their sex alone saved them from per¬ 
sonal damage. 

It was upon me that the blame ap¬ 
peared to rest entirely. At least*' Haw¬ 
kins didn’t come in for any of it at the 
time. 

Just at the moment of that emotional 
interview, Hawkins was busy in his 
workshop—perfecting something. 

It seems that the motor, after all, was 
our salvation. Hawkins says that some 
of the power must have dribbled out of 
the machine proper and blown the steel 
dome from its foundations. 

Assuredly there was plenty of energy 
behind the thing when it struck me; I 
have darting pains in that portion of 
my anatomy every damp day. 

The launch has never been reported, 
which is probably quite as well. 

Perhaps it has reached the open Polar 
Sea and is butting itself into flinders 
against the ice-cakes. Perhaps it is 
terrorizing some cannibal tribe in the 
southern oceans by inflicting dents on 
the shore-line of their island. 

Wherever the poor little boat may be, 
it contains eleven of my best cigars, the 
better part of a substantial meal, and, 
what is in my eyes of less importance, 
the sole existing example of what Haw¬ 
kins still considers an ideal generator 
of power. 


OUTDOOR AIR. 

Breather of hope upon the face that grieves, 

Reddener of paleness, mocker at despair, 

Playground of happy wings that upward fare, 

Lover of violets and sodden leaves, 

Of roses running to the cottage eaves 

And hay fields sweetening in the sunny glare ; 

Companion of the heart that knows no care, 

And of the budding boughs and bursting sheaves ; 

Though armed with weapons of the icy north, 

Or red with dropping leaves or white with flakes, 

Or scorched with sun or wistful in the rain, 

. Out of my cell your spirit calls me forth, 

Out to the splendid open, where the aches 
And hurts of life are bathed and healed again. 

Etkelwyn Wetherald . 
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A PESTILENT VAPOR. 

BY ALICE MACGOWAN. 

The awful thing that happened in Washington, and the sequel thereto whose tragedy was swal¬ 
lowed up in the amazing mystery of the affair. 


I. 

I T was the thirtieth of March, nine¬ 
teen hundred and fifty. 

Wallace, half way up the east steps of 
the capitol on his way to the supreme 
court-room, heard a pop about as loud 
as the pop of a champagne cork. 

He looked up. A group of plainly 
dressed, quiet-looking men standing at 
the head of the steps as though about to 
separate was suddenly disrupted and 
agitated. They seemed to be struggling. 

An arm was swung out. Was it to 
fend a blow? Or—no—it was to prop 
the falling figure in their center, the 
large, heavy man who swayed, and, de¬ 
spite the staying arm, fell crashing 
while Wallace looked. 

It was the President! 

Immediately a crowd produced it¬ 
self from nowhere, a crowd that ran 
about like ants in a disturbed ant-hill. 


Moving, gesticulating figures swept be¬ 
tween and cut off Wallace's view. 

"The President’s had a stroke of 
apoplexy! " 

“ Judge Morgan — himself — an' 
fell-" 

“ >Tis a fit-" 

“ No, nobody's shot." 

“ Man tried to throw a bomb—but 
they—ketched him!" 

“ He hit-■" 

These and a thousand other bits of 
flying rumor came back to Wallace from 
those who rushed past him, as he, 
rigid and incurious in this excited, hur¬ 
rying mob, hung with one foot half ad¬ 
vanced upon the step, muttering over 
and over with white lips, " Oh, Syl¬ 
vester, Sylvester! My God, how could 
you? " 

The press above parted in a long 
lane, and a messenger boy beside Wal¬ 
lace panted hoarsely, “ That's Dr. 
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Haskett,” as the man for whom this 
avenue was opened passed them. 

In the instant Wallace had seen the 
President's face, supported on the knees 
of Justice Morgan, with closed eyes and 
features dreadfully painted with his 
blood, which Senator McEwen was try¬ 
ing to wash away with a handkerchief 
and tx*e glass of water that a page had 
brought. 

At sight of the physician a woman 
above cried out, “ Oh, he's too late! ” 

Wallace turned, sick at heart, and 
pushed his single way downward 
through the mounting swarms, which 
grew with every moment. 

He crawled to a bench on the terrace, 
and sat there with hanging head, while 
people ran past him, calling, shouting, 
vociferating. And he alone of them all 
knew what had happened and why. 

In sight was the station in which Gar¬ 
field met his death; down the street an 
office building stood upon the site of 
the old Ford's Theater in which Lin¬ 
coln was assassinated; the tragedy at 
Buffalo where McKinley made a third 
chief magistrate to be murdered came 
irresistibly to mind; and Wallace knew 
that now the republic had a fourth 
martyr, that the President was shot, 
and by a hand that would not miss its 
aim. 

He looked up suddenly, and for the 
first time really s^w the crowd. The 
tide was moving down the steps now; 
they were bringing somebody. 

He could not get himself away from 
the accursed spot; he could not even 
turn his head aside, but stood helplessly 
till they swept by him—sober-minded 
citizens gone mad with rage and yell¬ 
ing like demons; gamins brandishing 
sticks and stones; women from Heaven 
knows where, bent upon what purpose 
they could not have told; and in the 
midst the big, calm, heavy-stepping 
policeman surrounding one wretched 
human being, white-faced, wild-eyed, 
his coat torn half off him, his lip and 
cheek cut and bleeding from the blow 
of a random stone. 

Wallace met those fear-struck eyes 
for one terrible moment, then the whole 
hideous rout went past him like a bad 
dream. 

And he, Scott Wallace, whose record 


was as clean as his heart, who had in 
his forty successful years helped many 
and harmed none, shrank and bowed 
under the sensation of a criminal as he 
crept with the step of an old man to the 
cab-stand in front of the B. & 0. depot, 
at the head of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“ Drive me home Billy,” he said to 
the man whose vehicle he frequently 
used. 

II. 

Wallace had been a school-fellow 
of Sylvester's, and he had taken pride 
and pleasure in the liberal philosophy 
and broad-mindedness which enabled 
him to appreciate his brilliant, unbal¬ 
anced class-mate, who was always un¬ 
popular, and often in bad odor. 

Sylvester fulfilled his early promise 
in both ways. The talented youth be¬ 
came a profound scholar; the unpopu¬ 
lar lad a man universally and intui¬ 
tively obnoxious, disliked and mis¬ 
trusted from instinct, and despite the 
native graces of his mind and person. 

He was a man of prodigious attain¬ 
ments. With a brain of the first order, 
perceptions and faculties unmatched in 
their keenness and power, he united 
the moral nature of a primitive savage, 
not infrequently glimpsing tendencies 
the most diabolical. 

Wallace went up an apparently easy 
incline of prosperity. At forty he was 
a lawyer with a high-grade practise, 
running mostly to the settling of big 
and important claims, and such matters 
as brought him into contact with, and 
ipade him well and favorably known to, 
almost every public man in Washington. 

His was a “ welding ” character, 
strong, restful, instinctively liked by, 
and calculated to fit smoothly in be¬ 
tween, more difficult and salient na¬ 
tures, the sort who is frequently found 
the one plain man in a circle of the 
great and famous; and who, with just 
that touch in his simple personality of 
something rarely sweet and endearing, 
has, unknown to himself, more affection 
to his share than all the others put to¬ 
gether. 

And yet, in all these years of success 
he had been, because of his intimacy 
with "Sylvester, in some sense a man 
cut off. 
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He had told himself that Sylvester’s 
ill life need in no way affect him, that 
the bond between them rested solely 
upon his appreciation of what was great 
and splendid in the man. This was 
theory. The fact was, Wallace felt help¬ 
lessly that, whether he would or not, he 
was continually lowered by this con¬ 
tact. 

He felt it afresh, with despairing bit¬ 
terness, every time the other came to 
him reeking with the ill odor of some 
new scandal. Though that scandal were 
never mentioned between them, the 
mere knowledge of it, and his seeming 
compliance, were enough to make poor 
Wallace feel himself stultified and de¬ 
graded. 

Sylvester cared no more than cares 
the tornado for the wreck and ruin he 
left behind; but Wallace cared, and 
cared cruelly. The one did the sinning, 
the other the repenting—sometimes, 
when practicable, the restitution. 

And now this horror! Surely this 
was an end. Surely—whatever the 
event—neither of them could ever re¬ 
cover from or forget this thing. 

Two years before Sylvester had made 
a brilliant series of experiments in arti¬ 
ficial food products. Some of his par¬ 
tially realized discoveries were plainly 
of such remarkable promise that he de¬ 
cided to ask Congress to make an ap¬ 
propriation for the perfecting of them. 
It seemed reasonable that researches so 
important to humanity should be fos¬ 
tered by the government. 

Wallace was even more enthusiastic 
than his friend, and strained every 
nerve to further Sylvester’s wishes, en¬ 
tering ardently into the work which he 
thought might be a set-off for much 
that pained and humiliated him in re¬ 
membrance. 

Congress refused any assistance; and 
Wallace felt this failure more deeply 
than the originator of the researches. 
He had such confidence and such hope 
in the greatness and beneficence of the 
discoveries, that he fairly raged (in his 
heart) at the ignorance and indifference 
which thwarted their advancement. 

Sylvester, whose philosophy included 
the elimination from his scheme of life 
of mere anger, simply turned his atten¬ 
tion to other^ investigations which he 


had on hand. Later, in the pursuit of 
these investigations, he found that he 
could only obtain certain desired re¬ 
sults by working them out in those 
countries where his materials and con¬ 
ditions were native. 

There occurred to his mind a posi¬ 
tion in the gift of the President which, 
if he could secure it, would give him 
several years’ residence abroad. He 
went and asked for the appointment in 
his usual imperious fashion. 

The President, a commonplace man, 
rather narrow minded and literal, re¬ 
garded Sylvester’s whole work as 
chimerical. He had been prejudiced 
against him by the former effort to ob¬ 
tain government assistance for the food 
experiments, of which he had neither 
understanding nor appreciation; and he 
now brought up that matter in an un¬ 
fortunate and untactful manner, along 
with his blunt refusal of the present 
request. 

From this interview Sylvester came 
direct to Wallace in a rage as terrible 
as rare. 

“ I went to the august head of this 
American people,” he recited, with a 
tone and manner that was one pro¬ 
longed savage sneer, “ the fitting top 
and ornament of this great, ranting 
rabble of enfranchised ignorance. I 
laid my scheme before him—if a man 
can be said to have laid a passage of 
Homer before a hog because he has re¬ 
peated it to him—and he showed the 
disposition recorded of his tribe, to 
turn and rend me.” 

There was a silence. Then Sylvester 
burst out fiercely: 

“Kept me waiting like a beggar! 
Then kept me standing before him— 
standing! Before him— him!” 

Fury choked him. He mastered it 
and' went on. 

“ When I had stooped to try to ex¬ 
plain to hhn matters that will forever 
be above and beyond his knowledge— 
tried because he holds the largess of 
this people in his dirty hand—he 
treated the thing like a scheme to 
bunco the nation, and me like a tramp 
fakir! He-” 

“ You should have let me go, Henry,” 
broke in Wallace. “You know I’m al¬ 
ways ready, and glad to use-” 
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Sylvester's manner veered suddenly. 

“Oh, never mind now/' he flung 
back, with that light, flippant, jeering 
air which was to Wallace's experience 
the most alarming manner he ever as¬ 
sumed. “ I've got it in for this fellow. 
He only has a few more days in which 
to insult his betters and make them 
cringe for every petty appointment. 
Next week, or say the week after, 
you can call and lay the merits of my 
work before his successor.” 

“Sylvester!” cried Wallace. “For 
God’s sake, Sylvester!” 

But the other turned a laughing and 
enigmatic face from the doorway. 

“The angel who attends to those 
matters has docketed the President for 
an early removal. He'll be in Abra¬ 
ham's bosom in—ah—inside of a week 
—I believe. There, don't be scared, 
Scott. You know my fondness for my 
own bones. I tell you I’m not running 
any risk. Fve got a sure thing /'' 

And with a little deriding laugh he 
was gone. 

That was the last time Wallace saw 
him till he beheld him hurried past in 
the hands of the police after the assas¬ 
sination of the President. 

He wished with all his soul that he 
had never seen him, as he crept home 
to his room and his bed, cold at heart, 
& man sick with misery, with horror 
and disgust. 

Though now he loathed every year 
—yes, every hour—of their acquaint¬ 
anceship, though he would gladly have 
given half whatever years might be left 
him now to erase it from the pages of 
his past, yet he felt that its presence 
there carried with it as binding an obli¬ 
gation as though this unfortunate at¬ 
tachment had brought him all the 
solace and cheer of a congenial friend¬ 
ship; that if he had suffered the tie to 
hold through comparative peace and 
safety, he could not break it in this 
day of ignominy and disaster. It would 
be deserting in the front of battle, and 
there was too much of the soldier in 
Wallace for that. 

So the terrible twenty-second of 
April saw him up again, worn, haggard, 
but doing all that could be done for a 
man who had committed such a deed 
as Sylvester's, a deed which made him 


the nation's quarry, for whose life 
eighty millions of people clamored 
without ceasing, night and day. 

No one who lived through that year, 
will ever forget that twenty-second of 
April. 

Almost immediately after the Presi¬ 
dent's murder, conscienceless news¬ 
paper correspondents began to hint 
darkly that the man who shot him was 
only an instrument in the hands of a 
secret organization. These hints, fall¬ 
ing upon the public mind when it was 
at fever heat, wrought disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

The year only half run had been a 
troublous one in what might be gener¬ 
alized as class disturbances; and by the 
beginning of April the country* seemed 
about to break forth into not one, but 
many, internecine struggles; the East 
and the West having ceased snarling at 
each other only because each was now 
rent by its own internal convulsions. 

The President had been preeminently 
“ The people's man,” with more than a 
touch of the demagogue about him. 

His election the year before had been 
hailed as a triumph of the masses. 
When upon the seething sea of discon¬ 
tent went abroad the insinuation that 
this President had been assassinated by 
the paid emissary of a powerful secret 
alliance of the world's great capitalists, 
all the multitude of wranglings were 
momentarily silenced, and the country 
divided at a stroke into two parties: 
those who, believing the report, were 
mad for revenge and reprisal; and those 
who, holding the saner view, were well 
nigh in despair o^ the public's safety 
and integrity. 

Ah army gathered in the middle 
West, as Wallace had seen the crowd 
gather on the steps of the capitol. They 
marched on Washington, receiving arms 
and reinforcements as they progressed, 
proclaiming their purpose of executing 
the people’s vengeance upon the mur¬ 
derer of the people's executive. 

In the face of this approaching hu¬ 
man dynamite, the new President made 
of himself one more object lesson to 
the American people against the perni¬ 
cious practise of giving a second rate 
man, for political reasons, the second 
place on the Presidential ticket. 
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The humiliation of seeing our chief 
magistrate—the head of our army—in 
a state of panic past all self control was 
bitter; but it was dwarfed by the fear 
that the capital city, with all its 
treasures—the unreplaceable contents 
of its museums, libraries, and public 
buildings—would, through his vacillat¬ 
ing weakness, fall into the hands of the 
mob. 

He sent telegraphic orders for troops, 
and recalled those orders; set in opera¬ 
tion plans of defense, abandoned, re¬ 
formed, and again rejected them. 

Finally, upon the twenty-first of 
April the “ Avenging Army/’ as it 
styled itself, being then within one 
day’s march of Washington, his un¬ 
controllable fear of assassination over¬ 
powering all sense of duty and even 
shame, he fled. 

At this crisis anarchy was averted 
and the nation’s dignity and honor 
saved by the prompt, courageous action 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The tidewater Potomac was crowded 
with military craft till a man might 
have sprung from deck to deck and 
crossed it dry-shod. By a wonderful 
exhibition of strategy and dashing cour¬ 
age, the hastily assembled defense was 
enabled to over-awe, hold in check, and 
finally weary out and disperse an army 
which, though untaught and undisci¬ 
plined, was ten times its number. 

Yet, before the sun set on that dread¬ 
ful twenty-second, the one life Sylves¬ 
ter took had cost the country a thou¬ 
sand. 

Wallace was in the streets most of 
the day, going from one high official to 
another to beg Sylvester’s removal in 
secret to a hiding place unknown to the 
mob; and as he dragged himself from 
one painful interview to another in his 
repugnant task, through streets some¬ 
times crowded with howling mobs, 
sometimes filled with a silent, sullen 
mass that muttered and pulsed and 
throbbed before the barricades at the 
jail, he saw, with a sick and sinking 
heart, the wounded and bleeding being 
carted away after some scuffle between 
the soldiers and the “ Avengers.” 

What was Sylvester,, that any one 
should hope that he could cost the 
world this, and go scot free? 


And Sylvester—what of him? 

About midnight this singular mur¬ 
derer sat alone in his cell. The arrange¬ 
ments for his safety within the jail were 
many and sufficient. There stood on 
guard in the corridor outside six men: 
a sergeant, four private soldiers, and an 
under jailer. The open grated door per¬ 
mitted continual inspection of the pris¬ 
oner and his cell. 

And he was Cain’s self. He had but 
to escape—were escape possible—and 
attempt to hide his well-known and 
w’ell-hated face/when “ Every man that 
met him should slay him.” One would 
have said that hope (if hope were in¬ 
deed the root of his cheerful bearing) 
must surely and finally have deserted 
him. 

He had refused his supper, and later 
asked for the prison physician, who, 
after examination and consultation, had 
administered to him some simple medi¬ 
cine for indigestion; and he now sat, 
dozing, with his head upon his hand. 

One by one the men in the corridor 
ceased talking and fell silent. Sergeant 
McClintock, who was pacing before the 
cell door, noticed that the prisoner had 
changed his attitude. 

A heavy rain had set in about eleven 
o’clock, but it had failed to disperse the 
crowd which filled the streets outside 
the jail-yard. Sylvester seemed to be 
listening to the splash on the windows, 
the hootings of the mob, and the hoarse 
commands of the military companies 
stationed behind the barricades. 

“ A bad night to be out in,” he haz¬ 
arded smilingly, as the sergeant passed. 

McClintock nodded grimly. It was 
a point of honor among the men who 
guarded Sylvester to treat him with 
consistent and contemptuous harsh¬ 
ness. 

The sergeant made three paces be¬ 
yond the door to the end of the corri¬ 
dor and three back, pausing to look into 
the bare, brilliantly lighted interior of 
the cell. 

It was empty! 

He would have called to the men be¬ 
hind him; but when he opened his 
mouth no sound came. He clung with 
cold hands to the grating, and searched 
the empty room before him with eyes of 
incredulous horror. 
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The prisoner was gone—gone! 

From wall to wall the tiny room lay 
before him; its floor of bare planking, 
the iron cot, the single chair with some 
garments thrown upon it. 

The prisoner was gone. 

All the disgrace to his keepers, all the 
wrath of a betrayed nation at their sup¬ 
posed connivance, hammered at the old 
Scotchman’s brain. 

Then, in a black, engulfing wave, 
rushed over it the full horror of this 
prodigy, and with a sudden qualm of 
faintness his knees gave way; but for 
his clinging hands he would have fallen. 
One hysterical sob after another burst 
from his throat; his companions 
crowded round him. 

Kneeling, he pointed through the 
door with both outflung, trembling 
arms. 

“ He’s gone, he’s gone! ” he sobbed. 
“The devil has taken his own! One 
moment I saw ’im. He spoke to me, 
man—he leered at me—that hell-bright 
devil’s eye o’ hisn. I stepped to yon cor¬ 
ner an’ back—but to yon corner an’ 
back—an’ look’ee, the devil has taken 
’im! My God—what’s to become of 
us? ” 

Jailer Godfrey, a plain American 
whose childhood had not been nurtured 
in the land of warlock and bogle, 
though profoundly shaken by what his 
eyes told him, albeit his judgment re¬ 
pudiated it, held his awed, flinching, 
panic-stricken men together and acted 
with promptness. 

“The man is hiding in there some¬ 
where,” he asseverated in a voice which 
trembled somewhat and lacked convic¬ 
tion. “He must be there, because he 
cannot be anywhere else. We will stand 
here before the doorway, and, Lessing, 
you may go down-stairs and wake Gen¬ 
eral Atcherly. Tell him to bring his 
keys—and, Lessing, you needn’t tell 
him anything else.” 

The five men left looking into the 
quiet, empty room were variously af¬ 
fected by its silent significance. 

McClintock had been praying by 
starts; and now he lamented over and 
over, “ Why didn’t I kill ’m when I 
had’m! God forgi’e me, why didn’t I 
kill’m when I had’m! ” 

The others swore whisperingly and 


intermittently, and shook the iron door, 
peering through it as though within 
there might be more to see which would 
explain the miracle. 

And it was a relief to their strained 
nerves when the general’s hasty tread 
was heard. 

But when the door had been opened, 
the cell entered, searched, every square 
inch of space investigated with the eye 
and even with the pressure of a dozen 
eager hands, seven very white faces 
looked blankly at one another. 

“ My God! ” ejaculated the general, 
who was bending over the garments on 
the chair. “ This is all the man’s 
clothing! ” 

Lying across the chair-seat, its back, 
or on the floor in front of it, were the 
alpaca coat, duck trousers, negligee 
shirt, underwear—all that Sylvester 
had worn, even to his studs and hand¬ 
kerchief, the tie and low shoes. 

As the general raised them amid the 
tense silence, several tiny gold colored 
flecks, the size of wheat grains, fell to 
the floor and lay there shining. 

Lessing leaped back from them as 
though they had been adders, crying, 
“God have mercy on his lost soul— 
them’s the fillin’s out of his teeth! ” 

III. 

Wallace, lying on his unquiet bed 
between sleeping and waking, heard the 
bell of the telephone above his head 
ring. 

It was a private instrument, a little 
short-distance affair that he had put 
in the winter before between his own 
home and a room in which Sylvester 
was then conducting some experiments, 
its hell just above the head of his bed, 
so that if anything important were ar¬ 
rived at during one of Sylvester’s all 
night bouts of work, the good news 
might be communicated to him at once. 

He now reached up a drowsy, half 
automatic hand and took down the 
transmitter. 

“ Wallace,” came Sylvester’s voice 
over the wire, dear, incisive, imperious, 
as awakening a sound as an alarm bell; 
“ Wallace, come here, I want you ! 99 

Worn out by misery, dazed and stupid 
with sleep, Wallace sprang from his bed 
and was half dressed before he clearly 
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realized more than that he was wanted. 
When he sensed who it was that had 
called him —and from where—he sick¬ 
ened with the dread of some new 
wretchedness in 6tore. 

The house to which he now hastened 
had a printing shop on the ground floor, 
half a dozen petty businesses above, 
while Sylvester’s apartment occupied 
the whole unpartitioned top story. 

Wallace stumbled up unlighted stair¬ 
ways and through narrow, dirty halls. 
The door of the work-shop was flung 
wide, and on its threshold he was con¬ 
fronted by Sylvester, strangely elate 
and beautiful. 

He was wrapped in a long dressing 
gown which he had been used to wear 
in his work-shop while reading or rest¬ 
ing. 

As they went into the big, dim room 
together Wallace noted the buoyancy of 
his companion’s step, and a radiance of 
visage which was almost illumination. 
This for a man in his fearful situation! 

Wallace sank into a chair. 

“ Sylvester,” he groaned, “ I’ll not 
ask you how you came here—I don’t 
want to know—don’t tell me ”—with a 
gesture of fierce negation—“but now 
you are here, hide—run—make good 
such escape as you can. You don’t 
know the temper of the people. You’re 
a dead man as soon as you’re seen. 
You-” 

“Poor Scott! This hullabaloo has 
about finished you, hasn’t it? ” returned 
Sylvester quietly. “ Don’t you fear for 
me—a man who could come safe 
through the dangers between here and 
the jail. I’m ”—with a swift lightning- 
like smile—“ in sanctuary, so to say.” 

“ The mob—the people! ” gasped 

Wallace. “You don’t know-■” 

. “ Curse them! ” snarled Sylvester, 
with a darkening face, “I do know. 
They would have torn me limb from 
limb yesterday. But now-” 

He lifted his hand with an airy move¬ 
ment and laughed. 

“ That for your mob, to-night, Wal¬ 
lace ! ” and he lightly shook his slender 
fingers. 

Wallace groaned again. 

“Come,” urged Sylvester; “we’re 
pressed for time, and I must tell you 
how I came here. Oh, I must! ”—in an¬ 


swer to the other’s gesture of repug¬ 
nance. “It’s the cream of the whole 
joke.” 

He perched himself on the table-edge 
(a favorite seat of his) and Wallace 
watched him, horror in his eyes and in 
his soul. 

Sylvester’s voice seemed to his 
numbed and fainting senses to come up 
to him as from a pit; yet there before 
him sat Sylvester, smiling and saying: 

“ This piece of apparent prestidigita¬ 
tion by which I exchange my dungeon 
cell and the rather slow society of my 
six jailers for my work-room here, and 
you, dear old Scott, is a very simple mat¬ 
ter. In fact, it’s the ‘ Nutritive Gases ’ 
experiment I showed you last winter, re¬ 
versed, and pushed to its utmost—or 
rather to just short of its utmost. 

“ That rested, you remember, on the 
ascertained fact that the human body is 
an assemblage of more or less volatile 
gases. Now, suppose the body could 
be resolved back into those primary ele¬ 
ments, decomposed to its gases, yet 
held in its visible shape and form? 
That would be a big discovery, would it 
not? Well, that’s what I’ve discovered 
—and done!” 

One word burst from Wallace. 

“ Death! ” he gasped. 

“ Death,” assented Sylvester easily. 
“Yes, of course that is what death 
does; and my experiment is, in itself, 
a sort of aborted death, a temporary 
death of the material body, held in 
check and only allowed to proceed to a 
certain point. Of course if that point 
were passed-” 

His tone of elation failed him. 

“That’s the one thing that still 
scares me a little in the process—the 
limit, that ticklish point ”—uneasily. 
“ Yet I’ve tried it three times now, and 
fits been a uniform howling success— 
I’ve always come through safe.” 

The look of mortal distaste deepened 
on Wallace’s pale face. But Sylvester, 
no whit disconcerted, went on: 

“You’re wondering why I didn’t 
take my dose and vanish as soon as I 
was impounded.” 

Wallace’s shudder denied any such 
interest. Sylvester ignored it, and an¬ 
swered the imputed question: 

“Well, I couldn’t. The materials I 
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use, so plentiful and so common, I re¬ 
lied upon obtaining from any ordinary 
meal they might serve me; but, cu¬ 
riously, I’ve been all this time unable 
to get one simple alkaline element upon 
which I mainly depend for the recovery. 
If I’d been any ordinary prisoner, I 
could have requested you to bring me 
what I needed. But I knew better than 
to ask for that, or any of the usual priv¬ 
ileges. 

“Only to-day it came to me like a 
shot that a certain mild digestive ought 
to contain the element in quantity. I 
got that conscientious blockhead .of a 
jail physician to administer it to me to¬ 
night, by pleading an indigestion and 
telling him what I commonly use for it. 

“ It—it—well, ’tisn’t the exact thing, 
of course (though it works out on paper 
all right—perfectly) and the propor¬ 
tions may not be just what I need; but 
—it—seems to go—to do the act all 
right, and I had to take that much risk. 
So here I am, Wallace! You under¬ 
stand the thing, don’t you, Wallace?” 
—gazing at his friend’s gray, set face. 
“ There take my hand.” 

The other—a man in a dreadful 
nightmare—obediently did so, or at¬ 
tempted to; but his grip closed through 
the apparent flesh and bone of Syl¬ 
vester’s fingers as through air. He 
shivered, and clasped his hands to¬ 
gether in his lap, watching with fasci¬ 
nated eyes while Sylvester drew out 
finger after finger into long thin lines, 
then pressed them back into shape, ex¬ 
pounding easily: 

“That’s how it works, you see. A 
man resolved into his elemental gases 
can stand before you in his own like¬ 
ness, held there by the power of his will 
alone, as I stand at this moment. And 
at that same volition he can blow 
through a key-hole even, like a trail 
of vapor, and scarcely more visible— 
as I blew. 

“Oh, I left them a pretty problem 
over at the jail. And, worse luck, I 
left my clothes, for I couldn’t give 
4 leather and prunella’ a dose to de- 
materialize them, and so bring them 
along. That’s what I want of you, 
Scott, I want you to go—” 

“Surely,” uttered Wallace, speaking 
slowly and heavily, and as though to 
6 a 


some one apart—■“ surely if there is a 
God in heaven, He will not let this 
thing be.” 

His eyes wandered to the other’s face. 
It was drawn, and staring with a ter¬ 
rible fear. 

“ The dose! ” gasped Sylvester. “ It’s 
too much—it overbalances—I can’t 
hold—I can’t control it! ” 

As Wallace looked, a trembling went 
over the surface of the dressing-gown; 
its folds fluttered and settled in. The 
head—that head which had been like a 
god’s among ordinary men—elongated, 
shot up and trailed like a smoke 
wreath, the tortured features writhing 
upon it in a last agony. 

The hands, the feet, every visible 
seeming of that which had been Henry 
Sylvester melted, dissolved, vanished 
utterly. 

“ God, oh, God! ” whispered Wallace; 
and his head fell forward on his breast. 

IV. 

In the frenzy of excitement which 
took the city on the disappearance, 
from his locked and guarded cell, of 
Sylvester, the President’s assassin, an 
attendant incident of tragic aspect 
passed with less than ordinary atten¬ 
tion. 

This was the finding (on the twenty- 
fourth) of the body of the Hon. Scott 
Wallace, the murderer’s lawyer and in¬ 
timate friend, in a third story room on 
K Street. 

There were no indications of vio¬ 
lence, and the coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict—in accordance with the opinion 
of medical experts—of heart failure. 
Few effects were found in the room; no 
personal belongings of Mr. Wallace, but 
a dressing-gown, which lay before him 
upon the table-edge, and which it was 
judged he might have brought with 
him. 

In the vault of one of the govern¬ 
ment buildings, beside the Booth relics 
and some other grim mementoes, there 
are to be seen, upon permit from 
the Secretary of War, the clothes of 
Henry Sylvester—found in his cell on 
the night of his strange and never ex¬ 
plained disappearance, the twenty-sec¬ 
ond of April, nineteen hundred and 
fifty. 



The Hawkins Anti-Fire-Fly. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

An adventure with the amateur inventor’s latest appliance for ameliorating the condition of 

humanity. 


P ERHAPS some of the blame should 
rest upon the barbaric habit of 
having Sunday dinner in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Had it been evening when Hawkins 
and his better-half sat down to dinner 
with us, it would not, naturally, have 
been daylight; and much unpleasant¬ 
ness might have been avoided, for the 
gas had not yet been turned on in the 
remodeled Hawkins residence, and an 
inspection would have been impossible. 

Again, I may have started the 
trouble myself by bringing up the sub¬ 
ject of the renovations. 

“ Yes, the work’s all done,” said 
Hawkins, with a more genial air than 
he usually exhibited when that topic 
was touched. “ I tell you, it’s a model 
home now.” 

“ Particularly in containing no new 
inventions by its owner,” added Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

“ Oh, those may come later,” said the 
gifted inventor, casting a complacent 
wink in my direction. 

“ Not if I have anything to say about 
it,” replied the lady rather tartly. “ We 
escaped with our lives when the house 

was wrecked, but next time-” 

“ Madam,” flared Hawkins, “ if you 

knew what that house-” 

Just here my wife broke in with a 
spasmodic remark anent the doings of 
the Russians in Manchuria, and a dis¬ 
cussion of the merits of Hawkins’ in¬ 
ventions was happily averted. 

But the spunky light didn’t die out 
of Hawkins’ eye. He appeared to be 
nursing something beside wrath, and 
when we arose from the table he re¬ 
marked shortly: 

“ Come up to the house, Griggs, and 
smoke a cigar while we look it over.” 

“And note the charm of the inven¬ 
tionless home,” supplemented his wife. 
“ Inventionless fiddlestick! ” snapped 


Hawkins as he slammed the door be¬ 
hind us. “ It’s a wonder to me that 
women weren’t created either with 
sense or without tongues.” 

I made no comment, and we walked 
in silence to the Hawkins house. 

It had been done over in a style 
which must have made Hawkins’ bank 
account look like an Arabian grain 
field after a particularly bad locust 
year; but beyond noting the general 
beauty of the decorations, I found 
nothing remarkable until we reached 
the second floor. 

There, as we gazed from the back 
windows, it struck me that something 
familiar had departed, and I asked: 

“ What’s become of the fire-escape ? ” 

“ Don’t see it, eh ? ” said the inven¬ 
tor, with a prodigiously mysterious 
smile. 

“ Hardly. Have you made it invis¬ 
ible?” 

“No and yes,” chuckled Hawkins. 
“ What would you say, Griggs, to a fire- 
escape that you kept indoors until it 
was needed?” 

“ I should say € nay, nay,’ if any one 
wanted me to use it.” 

“No, I mean—oh, come up-stairs 
and I’ll show it to you at once.” 

“ Show me what, Hawkins ? ” I cried, 
detaining him with a firm hand. “ Is it 
another contrivance? Has it a motor? 
Does it use gasoline or gunpowder or 
dynamite ? ” 

“ No, it does not! ” said the inventor 
gruffly, trudging toward the top of the 
house. 

“ There! ” he exclaimed when we had 
reached the upper floor. “That’s it. 
What do you think of it? ” 

It was a device of strange appear¬ 
ance. It seemed to be a huge clothes- 
basket, such as is used for transporta¬ 
tion of the family “wash,” and it was 
piled with what appeared to be the re- 
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mains of as many white sun-umbrellas 
as could have been collected at half a 
dozen seaside resorts. 

" What is it ? ” I said with a blank 
smile. " Junk ? ” 

" No, it’s not junk. That mass of 
ribs and white silk which looks like 
junk to your unaccustomed eye consti¬ 
tutes a set of aeroplanes or wings/' 

“ But the other thing is merely the 
common or domestic variety of wash- 
basket, is it not ? ” 

" Well—er—yes/' admitted Haw¬ 
kins with cold dignity. " That hap¬ 
pened to be the most suitable thing for 
my purpose in this experimental model. 
Now, you see. when the wings are 
spread the basket is suspended beneath 
just as the car of a balloon is suspended 

from a gas-bag, and-” 

"Aha! I see it all now! ” I cried. 
" You fill the basket, point it in the 
right direction, and it flaps its wings 
and flies away to the washlady! ” 

" That, Griggs,” sneered Hawkins, 
" is about the view a poor little brain 
like yours, permeated with cheap hu¬ 
mor, would take. Really, I don’t sup¬ 
pose you could guess the purpose or the 
name of that thing if you tried a week/’ 
" Candidly, I don’t think I could. 
What is it?” 

" It’s the Hawkins Anti-Fire-Fly! ” 
said the inventor. 

" The Hawkins—what ? ” I ejacu¬ 
lated. 

" The Anti-Fire-Fly! ” repeated 
Hawkins enthusiastically. " Say, 
Griggs, how that will sound in an ad¬ 
vertisement : ‘ Flv A wav From Fire 
With The Aiiti-Fire-Flv!’ Great, isn’t 
it?” 

" So it’s a fire-escape ? ” 

" Certainly,” chuckled Hawkins, dig¬ 
ging around among the ribs and bring¬ 
ing into tangible shape what looked 
like several sets of huge bird-wings. 
“No more climbing down red-hot lad¬ 
ders through belching flames! No more 
children being thrown from fifth story 
windows! No, siree! All we have to do 
now is to place the Anti-Fire-Fly on the 
window-sill, spread the wings, jump 

into the basket, push her off, and-” 

" And drop to instant death! ” 

" And float gently away from the fire 
and down to the earth! ” concluded 


Hawkins, opening the window and 
shoving out the basket until it fairly 
hung over the back yard. “ Just watch 
me.” 

" See here!” I cried. "You’re not 
going to get into that thing ? ” 

" I’m not, eh ? Y' ou watch me ! 99 

Hawkins had clambered into the 
basket before I could lay a hand on 
him. 

“ Now! ” he cried, giving a push with 
his foot. 

My breathing apparatus seemed to 
go on strike. Hawkins, basket, wings, 
and all dropped from the window. 

For an instant they went straight to¬ 
ward the earth; then, like a parachute 
opening, the wings spread gracefully, 
the descent slackened, and Hawkins 
floated down, down, down—until he 
landed in the center of the yard with¬ 
out a jar. 

Really, I was amazed. It seemed to 
be either a special dispensation of Prov¬ 
idence or an invention of Hawkins’ 
which really worked. 

A minute or two later he had labored 
back to my side, up the stairs, with the 
aerial fire-escape on his back. 

“There!” he exclaimed. " What do 
you think of that ? ” 

" It certainly seems to be a success.” 

"Well, rather! Now come up to the 
roof and have a drop with me. We’ll go 
into the street this time, and-” 

" Thank you, Hawkins,” I said posi¬ 
tively. " Don’t count me in on that. 
I’ll wait for the fire before dabbling 
with your Anti-Fire-Fly.” 

" Oh, well, come with me, anyway. 
I’m going down once more. You’ve no 
idea of the sensation.” 

It was a considerable feat of en¬ 
gineering to persuade thd Anti-Fire-Fly 
into passing through the scuttle, but 
Hawkins finally accomplished it, and 
pushed the contrivance to the edge of 
the roof. 

"Now, that thing will carry a small 
family with ease and safety ” he said 
proudly. "Just sit down in the basket 
and feel the roominess. Oh, don’t be 
afraid. I’ll come, too.” 

" Yes, it’s very nice,” I said some¬ 
what nervously, after crouching beside 
him for a moment. "I think I’ll get 
out now.” 
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‘‘All ri—oh! Here! Wait!” cried’ 
Hawkins, grabbing my coat and pulling 
me back. “ Sit down! ” 

“ What for?” 

“ The—the—the wings! ” stuttered 
the inventor. “ The—the wind! ” 

“ Great Scott! ” I shouted as a sud¬ 
den breeze caught the wings and tilted 
the basket far to one side. “ Let me 
out! ” 

“ No, no! ” shrieked Hawkins wildly. 
“You’ll break your neck, man! We’re 
right on the edge of the roof now, 
and-” 

And we were over the edge! 

There was the street—miles below! 
Sickening dread choked me. I closed 
my eyes and gripped the basket as the 
accursed thing swayed from side to side 
and threatened every instant to precipi¬ 
tate us on the hard stones. 

But it grew steadier presently. I 
looked about. 

There was Hawkins hanging on for 
dear life, and white as death, but still 
serene. There, also, were numerous 
graveled roofs—some twenty feet be¬ 
low. 

We were going up! Also, I was 
startled to note that the high wind was 
driving us down-town at a rapid pace. 

“ See here, Hawkins! ” I said. 
“ What does this mean ? ” 

“ M-m-means that a big wind has 
caught us,” replied the inventor with a 
sickly smile. 

“ And -when do vou suppose it’s going 
to let go of us ? ” 

“ Well—we—we may be able to catch 
one of those high roofs over there,” 
murmured Hawkins with assurance 
that didn’t reassure. “ You—you know 
we can’t go up very far, Griggs. This 
thing wasn’t built for flying.” 

“ For anything that wasn’t made for 
the purpose, it’s doing wonders,” I re¬ 
torted. Then a sudden puff sent us up 
fully ten feet. “ Heavens! There goes 
our chance at those roofs! ” 

“ Dear me! So it does! ” muttered 
the inventor as we sailed gracefully 
over the chimney-tops. “ How unfor¬ 
tunate ! ” 

“ It’ll be a lot more unfortunate 
when we pitch down into the street! ” I 
snarled. 

“ Now, Griggs,” said Hawkins argu¬ 


mentatively as we sped down-town on 
the steadily rising wind, “ why do you 
always take this pessimistic view of 
things? Can’t you see—is it beyond 
your little mental scope to realize that 
we have fairly fallen over a great dis¬ 
covery, something that men have been 
seeking for ages? Don’t you compre¬ 
hend, from the very fact of our being up 
here and still rising, that these wings 
accidentally embody the vital princi¬ 
ple of the dirigible-” 

“ Oh, dry up! ” I growled as we flit¬ 
ted swiftly past a church steeple. 

Hawkins regarded me sadly, and I 
sadly regarded the street below and 
tried to assimilate the fact that we 
were two hundred feet above the 
ground and rising at every puff of 
wind; that we were in a crazy clothes- 
basket, suspended from a crazier pair 
of wings, absolutely at the mercy of 
the breeze and likely at any moment to 
drop to eternal smash! 

I did realize, without any effort, that 
my lower limbs were developing excru¬ 
ciating shooting pains from the 
cramped position. 

The time passed very slowly. The 
houses below passed with astounding 
rapidity. 

I thought of our wives, sitting calmly 
in my home, ignorant of our plight. I 
wondered what their sentiments would 
be when some kindly ambulance sur¬ 
geon had brought home such fragments 
of Hawkins and me as might have been 
collected with a dust-pan and brush. 

I wondered whether the accursed 
Anti-Fire-Fly would dump us out and 
flutter away into eternity, to leave our 
fate unexplained, or whether it would 
accompany us to our doom and be 
found gloating over the respective 
grease-spots that would represent all 
that was mortal of Hawkins and my¬ 
self. 

And at about this point in my medi¬ 
tations I noted that we were sailing 
over Union Square. 

“ Isn’t it fine ? ” cried Hawkins en¬ 
thusiastically. “ You never came down¬ 
town like this before, Griggs.” 

“ I never expect to again,” I sighed. 

“ Why not ? Why, Griggs, this thing 
is only the nucleus of my future air¬ 
ship, and yet sec how it floats! Oh, I’ve 
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thought it all out in the last five min¬ 
utes. It’s astonishing that it never oc¬ 
curred to me before. Now, these wings, 
you see, are so constructed-” 

“ See here, Hawkins,” I said, “ do 
you mean to say that you expect to get 
out of this thing alive ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied- the inventor in 
astonishment. “ There’s no danger. I 
can see that now, although I was a trifle 
startled at first. It’s only a matter of 
minutes when we shall go near enough 
to one of those big office buildings to 
grab it and stop ourselves.” 

“ And clamber down the side— 
twenty or thirty stories?” 

“ And even if we can’t land, we 
shan’t fall. The construction of these 
wings is such-” 

“ Oh, hang the construction of your 
wings!” I cried. “ We’re going right 
toward the hay—suppose the wind dies 
down and lets us into the water ? ” 

“ Well, these wings are water-proof, 
you know,” said Hawkins. “ They 
might-” 

' “ Yes, and the hay might dry up, so 
that we could walk back if we escaped 
being broken in pieces, Hawkins,” I 
sneered. 

Hawkins subsided. The breeze did 
not. 

It was one of the most impolitely 
persistent breezes I have ever encount¬ 
ered. It seemed bent on landing us in 
New York Harbor, and before many 
minutes we were suspended high above 
that expansive and, in some circum¬ 
stances, charming body of water. 

Furthermore, having wafted us some¬ 
thing like a quarter of a mile from 
shore, it proceeded to die out in a man¬ 
ner which was, to say the least, dis¬ 
heartening. 

Hawkins grew paler by perceptible 
shades as we progressed, ever nearer the 
water and farther from hope; and it 
was not until I opened my mouth to 
vent a few last invidious criticisms of 
him and his methods that the inven¬ 
tor’s face brightened. 

“ By Jove, Griggs! Look! That 
ferry-boat! That fellow on the roof! 
He’s got a boat-hook! Hey! Hey! 
Hey, you! ” 

The individual gazed aloft and nearly 
collapsed with astonishment. 


“ Catch us! ” bawled the inventor 
frantically. “ Catch the basket with 
that hook! We want to come aboard! 
Hurry up! ” 

The boat was going in our direction 
and rather faster. The man on the roof 
seemed to comprehend. He reached up 
with his hook. He leaped a couple of 
times in vain. 

And then we felt a shock which told 
of our capture! I breathed a long, 
happy sigh. 

In dealing with Hawkins’ inventions, 
long, happy sighs are premature unless 
you are positive that your entire an¬ 
atomical structure is complete, and 
likewise certain that the contrivance 
lies at your feet in a condition of total 
wreck. 

The basket was suspended from a 
thin steel frame, from which several 
dozen stout cords rose to that idiotic 
pair of wings. When we were fairly 
caught, Hawkins cried: 

“Now, Griggs, stand up and catch 
the frame and pull the whole business 
down with us. And you, down there, 
pull hard! Pull hard, now! ” 

I seized the steel frame on one side, 
Hawkins on the other, and we pulled. 
And the man wuth the boat-hook pulled. 
And at the psychological moment.the 
wdnd rose afresh and pulled at the 
wings with a mighty pull! 

Some seconds of dizzy swirling in the 
air, and the clothes-basket .portion of 
the Anti-Fire-Fly lay on the roof of the 
ferry-boat, while Hawkins and I hung 
far above, entangled in the cords and 
clutching them wildly and rising stead¬ 
ily once more! 

“ Great Caesar’s ghost! ” gurgled the 
inventor. “ This is awful! ” 

“ Awful! ” I gasped when breath had 
returned. “ It’s—it’s-” 

“ Lord! Lord! We’re going straight 
for Staten Island. Don’t move, 
Griggs.” 

“ I can’t,” I said. “ I’m caught tight 
here. Good-by, Hawkins.” 

“We’re—we’re not done for yet,” 
quavered that ; mdividual. “We may 
hit land. But isn’t—isn’t it terrible ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” I groaned. “ It’s all right. 
No more climbing down red-hot lad¬ 
ders through belching flames! No more 
throwing children from-” 
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“ Don't joke, Griggs," wailed Haw¬ 
kins. “ I will say I'm sorry I got you 
into this." 

“ Thank you, Hawkins," I said, 
nearly strangled by a cord which per¬ 
sisted in twisting itself about my neck. 
“So am I." 

Conversation lagged after that. For 
my part, I was too dazed and too firmly 
enmeshed in the cords to say much. 

I fancy that the same applied to 
Hawkins, but he happened to be facing 
ahead, and now and then he called back 
bulletins of our progress. 

“ Getting nearer the island," he an¬ 
nounced after some ten minutes of the 
agony. 

A little later: “ Thank Heaven! 
We're almost over land!'\ 

And still later, when I had been 
choked and twisted almost into insensi¬ 
bility by the eccentric dives of the 
affair and the consequent tightening of 
the cords, he revived me with: 

“By George, Griggs, we're sinking 
toward land!" 

I managed to look downward. Haw¬ 
kins had told the truth. The wind was 
indeed going down, and with it the re¬ 
mains of the Anti-Fire-Fly. 

Beneath appeared a big factory, its 
chimney belching forth black smoke 
in disregard of the Sabbath, and we 
seemed likely to land within its pre¬ 
cincts. 

“ I knew it! I knew it! " Hawkins 
cried joyfully. “We’re safe, after all, 
just as I said. We'll drop just outside 
the fence." 

“ Thank the Lord!" I murmured. 

“No! No! We'll drop right on that 
heap of dirt!" predicted Hawkins ex¬ 
citedly. “ Yes, sir, that's where we'll 
drop. D'ye see that fellow wheeling a 
wheelbarrow toward the pile ? Hey! " 

The man glanced up in amazement. 

“ Farther down every minute! " pur¬ 
sued Hawkins. “ I knew we'd be all 
right! Maybe the Anti-Fire-Fly isn't 
such a bad thing after ail, eh ? " 

“Maybe not," I sighed. “But I'll 
take the red-hot ladder." 

“ Go ahead and take it," chattered 
the inventor. “We're not thirty feet 
from the ground and steering straight 
for that dirt-pile.< Yes, sir, the wind's 
gone down completely. Hooray! " 

10 A 


“ Hey, youse!" shouted the man 
with the wheelbarrow, somewhat ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Well?" bawled Hawkins. 

“ Steer away from it! " continued the 
workman, waving his arms at the pile. 

“ We can't steer," replied Hawkins 
cheerfully. “ But it's all right." 

“ The poile! The poile! Sure, we've 
just drew the foire, an' thim's the hot 
coals! Be careful o' the cinder poile!" 

“ What did he say ? " asked Hawkins 
superciliously. 

“‘Be careful of the cinder pile,' I 
think." 

“ Oh, we won't hurt your old cinder 
pile!" called the inventor jocosely, as 
the wreck of the Anti-Fire-Fly swooped 
down with a rush. 

“ But the cinders!" howled the man. 
“ Bedad! They're into it! Mike! 
Mike! Bring the hose! The hose! " 

And we were into it! 

A final rush of air and we struck the 
pile with a thud. And for my part, I 
had no sooner landed than I bounced 
to my feet with a shriek, for that cin¬ 
der pile was about the hottest proposi¬ 
tion it has ever been my misfortune to 
meet. 

The cords were all about me, and as 
I phlled wildly in one direction, I could 
feel Hawkins pulling as wildly in the 
opposite. 

“ Let go! Let go, Griggs!" he 
screamed. “ Come my way! Lord! I'm 
all afire! Come, quick!" 

“I'm not going to climb back over 
that infernal heap! " I shouted. “ You 
come this way!" 

“But my feet! They're burning, 
and-" 

A mighty stream of water knocked 
me headlong to the ground. Sizzling, 
steaming on the red-hot cinders, it 
caught Hawkins and hurled his panting 
person to the other side, Anti-Fire-Fly 
and all. Mike had arrived with the 
hose. 

After a period of wallowing in water 
and mud I regained my feet. 

Hawkins was already standing a 
little distance away, torn, scorched, 
drenched, black with cinders and star¬ 
ing wild-eyed about him. 

“ Why—why—Griggs," he mumbled, 
“ what—did—we-" 
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“ Oh, we flew away from fire with the 
Anti-Fire-Fly! ** I said. 

Such was the end of the Anti-Fire- 

Fly. 

Attired in such of our own raiment 
as had survived the cinder pile and the 
hose, and in other bits of clothing con¬ 
tributed by kindly factory workmen, we 
took the next boat for New York, and 
a cab thereafter. 

We reached home in time to see the 
ladies mounting the Hawkins* steps, 
presumably to investigate the reason 
for our prolonged inspection. 

For a few moments they seemed 
quite incapable of speech. Mrs. Haw¬ 


kins was the first to regain the use of 
her tongue. 

“ Herbert,** she said in an ominously 
calm tone, “ what was it this time ? ** 
Hawkins smiled foolishly. 

“ It was the Hawkins Anti-Fire-Fly,*’ 
I said spitefully. “ Fly away from fire 
with the Anti-Fire-Fly, you know. Tell 
your wife about it, Hawkins.** 

Then Mrs. Hawkins addressed her 
husband and said—but let that pass. 

We have all the essential facts of the 
case as it is. Moreover, a successful 
author told me last week that unhappy 
endings are in the worst possible taste 
just now. 



THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

BY C. LANGTON CLARKE. 

The mystery of a strange disappearance, and the awful position of the man who chanced upon 

the solution of the problem. 


“T OOK at it how you will, it is a 
L* most unaccountable disappear¬ 
ance. There is absolutely no clue. His 
accounts are in perfect shape—Jim 
Allerlee was always a most methodical 
person. Happy home—Mrs. Allerlee is 
one of the most charming- women I 
know. An income more than enough 
to supply his wants. No entanglements 
—of that I am positive—and here Jim 
goes and disappears as if the earth had 
swallowed him. It beats me.” 

With these words Allan Mortimer 
dropped the end of his cigar into a 
convenient ash-tray, hoisted his long 
figure out of the depths of an easy- 
cliair, and, with a glance at the clock, 
prepared to bid his host good-night. 

“ You are giving yourself a lot of 
trouble over it.” 

“ I am determined to get to the bot¬ 
tom of it,” was Allan's reply. “ Jim was 
always a good friend of mine, and be¬ 
sides, my bump of inquisitiveness has 
always been abnormal. Well, 1 must 
not keep you up any longer, or I shall 
be persona non grata with Mrs. Atkin¬ 
son. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, and good luck in your 
quest,” answered the other. “ Let me 
know if you hear anything.” 

The two men passed out of the li¬ 
brary into the dimly lit hall. 

“ I suppose/’ suggested Atkinson, as 
he helped his guest into his overcoat, 
“ that Allerlee was never mixed up with 
any secret society—Nihilists, you know 
—or anything of that sort? ” 

“ Hardly,” laughed Allan. “Jim was 
not at all the kind of man for daggers 
or bombs." 

The other echoed the laugh. 

“Talking of bombs.” he said, “there 
is a bomb, or what Mary looks upon as 
a bomb, in this house, and I wish you 
would take it away. You remember 
that can of powder you lent me to fill 
some shells? I have got if stowed away 


in a cupboard, and every time my wife 
goes there to get anything she expects 
to be blown up. Wait a minute till I 
get it.” 

Atkinson ran up-stairs, and in a few 
minutes returned, bearing a good-sized 
tea canister, half filled with gunpowder. 

“ Not too much trouble, I hope? ” he 
remarked as he wrapped it up. 

“ Not at all," Allan replied conven¬ 
tionally. 

He detested carrying parcels, espe¬ 
cially on cold nights, but was too good 
natured to refuse. He shook hands 
with his host, tucked the parcel under 
his arm, and, with his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his ulster, set forth for a 
half mile walk to his quarters. 

The hour was late, and, with the 
exception of an occasional solitary 
policeman, not a soul seemed to be 
abroad. The absolute silence of the 
streets began to have a depressing ef¬ 
fect on his spirits, and it was with a 
feeling of positive relief that, on turn¬ 
ing a corner, he descried a hundred 
yards ahead of him the figure of a small 
man, walking in the same direction. 

He quickened his pace, and had al¬ 
most reached the stranger’s side when 
he saw him slip and fall heavily on the 
sidewalk. 

“ I hope you are not hurt,” Mortimer 
said, bending over the prostrate figure, 
which made no attempt to rise. 

“ Thank you.'’ replied a low, musical 
voice, “ I am rather badly shaken, and 
I fear that I have wrenched my ankle.” 

The stranger raised himself to a sit¬ 
ting posture, and looked up. Allan 
gave an involuntary start, as he gazed 
on the most remarkable face he had 
ever beheld. 

It was the face of a man of about sixty 
years, of an extraordinary waxen pallor, 
covered with a close network of tiny 
wrinkles, and framed in long locks of 
yel 1 owish-whi te hair. 
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But what struck Allan most was the 
wonderful brilliance of the eyes; a bril¬ 
liance which flatly contradicted the im¬ 
pression of age conveyed by the other 
features, and. betrayed a surprising de¬ 
gree of vitality. 

“ Might I beg your assistance?” the 
stranger went on, extending a small, 
gloved hand; and Allan, with a con¬ 
fused apology for his remissness, helped 
him to his feet. 

The little man took one step, and 
would have fallen had not the other 
caught him by the elbow. 

“ An awkward predicament,” he said, 
with an embarrassed laugh. “ I am 
only a few hundred yards from my 
house, but I do not see how I am going 
to reach it.” 

He looked up and down the street 
in a helpless sort of wav, and Allan's 
heart went out to him in sympathy. 

“ If you would care to avail yourself 
of my arm,” he said, “ I shall be very 
glad to help you. Do you think you 
can manage to walk with my assist¬ 
ance? ” 

The stranger was profuse in his 
thanks, but declined the offer, alleging 
that he could not think of taking any 
one out of his way at so late an hour. 
Allan was insistent, however, and the 
other finally allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded. 

Their progress was slow, and when 
they turned up a side street, indiffer¬ 
ently lighted, it became slower still. 
The injured man walked with difficulty, 
and was evidently suffering severe pain, 
and Allan Was not sorry when he 
stopped at a gate in a low picket fence, 
which enclosed a large lot. 

“ This is where I live,” the stranger 
said, pointing to a low brick cottage 
which stood some distance back from 
the street and was dimly visible through 
the gloom. “ An out-of-the-way place 
for a doctor, is it not? By the way, I 
forgot to introduce myself. 

“I am Dr. Armitage. I am a physi- 
cian, but I do not practise, and so this 
place suits me well enough. I prefer 
solitude. Crying babies and family 
pianos are not conducive to scientific 
research.” 

He pushed open the gate, and Allan 
carefully assisted him along the slip¬ 


pery board-walk, and supported him 
while lie inserted his latch-key. 

“ I am going to trespass a little 
further on your kindness,” Dr. Armi¬ 
tage said, as he crossed the threshold. 
“ 1 am going to ask you to see me as 
far as my room. The man who attends 
to my wants has left for a day or two 
to visit his father, who is dying; other¬ 
wise I would not trouble you. Once in 
my room, I shall require no assistance. 
I am doctor enough to attend to my 
own slight injuries." 

lie spoke with so much assurance of 
receiving the help asked that Allan, 
who had experienced a sudden depres¬ 
sion of spirits, could not in common 
humanity refuse. There was something 
about the gloomy house and its odd- 
looking tenant which affected him 
strangely, and he eoukl not repress a 
shiver. 

“Cold?” queried the doctor anx¬ 
iously. “ I did wrong to bring you out 
of the way. It is comfortably warm in 
my room, but perhaps it is the darkness 
which affects you. We will soon remedy 
that.” 

Tie opened the inner door and 
touched a button on the wall. In¬ 
stantly a blaze of light burst forth. 

“ Extravagant, is it not, to waste so 
much light on so small a house? But I 
am like you. I abominate cold and 
darkness. This is my sanctum.” 

He pushed aside a heavy curtain, and, 
still leaning heavily on Allan's arm, 
entered a room which to the latter ap¬ 
peared the strangest he had ever seen. 

It was a large apartment, running the 
full depth of the house, lit by a deep 
bay at the front and a window at the 
side. 

The front half was furnished with 
sybaritic luxury. The floor was cov¬ 
ered with a carpet into which the foot 
sank, as into a bed of moss; valuable 
paintings bung on the walls, the furni¬ 
ture was costly and in excellent taste, 
and several massive, bookcases con¬ 
tained rows of handsomely bound vol¬ 
umes. 

The rear portion of the room formed 
a striking contrast. 

The floor was without covering of 
any description, and the only articles 
of furniture were a long pine table and 
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a rickety kitchen chair. The table was 
loaded with bottles, test tubes, and sci¬ 
entific apparatus. 

Flush with the wall at the end of 
the room were two wide, shallow iron 
doors, secured by a combination lock. 

“ And odd room certainly/ 5 said Dr. 
Armitage, answering Allan’s unspoken 
criticism, “ but then I am an odd sort 
of man; a combination of extreme indo¬ 
lence and extraordinary energy. The 
fits alternate so rapidly that a room 
adapted to both was a positive neces¬ 
sity. 

“ At one minute I am extended in 
one of these exceedingly comfortable 
chairs, reading a novel; the next—my 
coat is off, and I am hard at work 
among those bottles and retorts. But 
come—I cannot let you go without par¬ 
taking of my hospitality. I have some 
whisky here which connoisseurs tell 
me is a dream.” 

He pointed to a table on which stood 
a cut-glass decanter, a siphon, and two 
tall glasses. 

“ You were expecting a visitor? ” Al¬ 
lan hazarded. 

The other shot a sharp glance at him. 

“ A friend of mine disappointed me,” 
he said. “I grew tired of waiting for 
him, and was taking a turn in the fresh 
air to work off my annoyance when I 
met with the accident which procured 
me the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

“ And now kindly assist me to that 
chair. Thank you. And wheel up that 
one for yourself. No, not that, the one 
with the high back. You will find it 
ever so much more comfortable.” 

Allan complied, and his host, having 
compounded a couple of long drinks, 
took a copious draft from his glass. 

“ Confess now,” he said, laughing, and 
looking shrewdly into his guest’s face. 
“ A suspicion flashed across your mind 
that the whisky might be hocused.” 

Allan warmly repudiated any such 
notion, but the flush which mounted to 
his forehead belied his words. Partly 
to hide his confusion and partly to back 
up his denial, he drank some of his 
“ high ball,” and found that it fully 
deserved the encomiums bestowed 
upon it. 

“ I hope you find that chair comfort¬ 
able,” the doctor remarked. 


“ Very much so,” Allan replied. 
“ One of the most comfortable I ever 
sat in.” 

“ It is an invention of my own,” the 
other went on. “I amuse myself by 
inventing things sometimes, and that 
chair is one of my successes. I am 
thinking of taking out a patent for it. 

“ You will observe that the arms are 
continued down to meet that foot-rest 
at the bottom, and that by pressing the 
knees against them it is possible to ob¬ 
tain a complete relaxation of the other 
muscles. Then again, by a simple me¬ 
chanical contrivance, it can be adjusted 
to any angle. Allow me to show 
you.” 

The little man rose with some diffi¬ 
culty and hobbled to Allan’s side. 

“ Let us suppose,” he continued, 
“that you are tired of that position 
and wish to assume a more horizontal 
attitude. I have simply to touch this 
button, and-” 

There was a faint click, and from the 
foot-rest a hinged steel shutter leaped, 
hissing like a snake, and, darting up a 
cunningly concealed groove in the arms, 
fastened itself about Allan’s neck and 
pinned him to the back of the chair. 

So sudden was the shock that for 
several seconds Mortimer could do 
nothing but stare, open mouthed, at his 
little host, who had taken a step back¬ 
ward and was regarding him with an 
evil smile. . 

Then, with a mighty heave, he tried 
to liberate himself from his narrow 
prison. 

Once—twice—thrice he exerted all 
the power of arms, legs, and shoulders, 
but in vain. Had he been screwed down 
in his coffin, he could not have more 
thoroughly realized his own helpless¬ 
ness. 

The doctor laughed; a low, vibrant 
laugh that made the flesh crawl. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “ you are tir¬ 
ing yourself unnecessarily. Hercules 
himself could not get out of that chair.” 

“ Release me at once,” Allan cried, 
his face purple with rage and exertion. 
“What is the meaning of this folly?” 

The little doctor walked deliberately 
to a bureau, every vestige of lameness 
having vanished, opened a drawer, took 
out a cigar, lit it, and after inhaling 
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several puffs with every appearance of 
relish, seated himself opposite his vic¬ 
tim. 

“I would offer you one as a seda¬ 
tive,” he said, flicking off the ash, “ but 
you might find it inconvenient, seeing 
that your hands are imprisoned. Just 
one word of advice: Don’t call out. In 
the first place it would necessitate my 
gagging you, which would deprive me of 
the pleasure of your conversation, and 
in the second place no one would pay the 
slightest attention to a cry, even if it 
were heard. I have given out that my 
man is subject to fits, and it would 
simply be attributed to one of his out¬ 
bursts.” 

A sickening sense of his helplessness 
overcame Allan. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked faintly. “ What are you going 
to do with me ? ” 

“ I am going to let you into a secret,” 
was the reply. “ The most remarkable 
scientific discovery of the day. I will 
not exact any pledge that you will not 
betray my confidence, because—well, 
because you will be the tenth man to 
learn it, and not one of the other nine 
has so far spoken of it. To use a con¬ 
ventional phrase, their lips have been 
sealed.” 

The significance of the smile which 
accompanied these words was unmis¬ 
takable. 

“You mean that you are going to 
murder me ? ” 

“ That is a very brutal way of putting 
it. Let us rather say that you will be¬ 
come a martyr to science.” 

“ I should be glad if you would ex¬ 
plain.” Allan did his best to speak 
coolly, but his voice trembled. 

“ I am about to do so.” 

The doctor rose, stepped over to the 
mantel-shelf, and, sliding back a panel, 
exposed the door of a small steel safe. 
This he unlocked, and from it took a 
morocco-bound album, and a tiny glass 
vial half filled with a liquid of pale 
amber color in which strange lights 
seemed to play. 

“ Let us examine this little hook 
first,” he said. “ It is customary, I be¬ 
lieve, in certain circles, to entertain 
guests by allowing them to look over 
the family album.” 


He laughed at the conceit. 

“ This,” he added, “ is more interest¬ 
ing than most. Possibly you may recog¬ 
nize some acquaintance.” 

He turned the leaves slowly, and Al¬ 
lan shuddered as he looked. 

Every photograph represented the 
fatal chair, with an occupant appar¬ 
ently dead or plunged in a deep slum¬ 
ber. The faces which appeared above 
the steel shutter were all different and 
wore an expression of peace. 

As the last page was turned Allan 
uttered a loud exclamation. 

“Ah!” said the doctor. “You rec¬ 
ognize my last subject, I see. A Mr. 
Allerlee, I believe. I understand that 
his disappearance created a good deal of 
comment. Well—so much for my little 
portrait gallery. A foolish and per¬ 
haps a dangerous fad, but I confess to 
a weakness for interesting souvenirs.” 

He replaced the album in the safe, 
and, picking up the vial, reseated him¬ 
self, listening with a pleasant smile as 
Allan poured out a flood of invective, 
threat, and remonstrance. 

“ A waste of breath and energy/ 9 be 
said at last. “ If only my subjects were 
less intractable, my results might be 
better. Now listen to me for a few 
minutes, and you will, I am sure, find 
what I have to say interesting. 

“ Some years ago, in the course of a 
series of scientific experiments, I was 
fortunate enough to establish the exist¬ 
ence of a form of ether which, for lack 
of a better term, I will call ‘ Vitic 
Force/ This exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in every form of animal 
life, the human,however, differentiating 
in several essentials from that in the 
brute creation. Into the latter form 
we need not enter. 

“To be brief, I discovered, that 
every human being has from birth a 
varying amount of this vitic force, and 
that the greater the original quantity, 
which decreases at a fixed rate, the 
longer the term of the natural life. So 
much for the unpractical side of my 
discovery.” 

“ To a scientist,” Allan interrupted, 
“all this may be very interesting, but 
I fail to see how it can affect me.” 

“ A moment’s patience an-... you shall 
learn. Having arrived at this point in 
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my researches, the next step was natu¬ 
rally to try to reduce this force to a 
substance which might be handled and 
applied to the renewal of exhausted vi¬ 
tality. In this, also, 1 was successful 
beyond my hopes. 

“1 discovered a drug which, injected 
hypodermically into the system, holds 
the vitic either in suspense, and, imme¬ 
diately after the death of the subject, 
permits its distillation by means of a 
combination of extreme beat and pow¬ 
erful electric currents. 

“ In this little bottle"—he held 
up the vial—“ are three hundred years 
of life, calculating on the basis that 
every drop means live years. It does 
not rejuvenate, but it checks decay and 
instills vitality. My only regret is that 
I did not discover the secret thirty years 
ago. As it is, however, 1 have before 
me a longer, if not more useful,life than 
others, provided that no accident be¬ 
falls me.” 

“ I pray to God that you may get 
run over on the first street corner,” 
interjected Allan bitterly. 

“ Thank you,” replied the other with 
a genial smile. “ Under the circum¬ 
stances, your sentiments are naturally 
antagonistic. I suppose it would be 
useless to ask you any questions about 
your ancestors—as to longevity, I 
mean? The information would be ex¬ 
tremely useful, and would assist me 
materially in my calculations/’ 

“ Quite useless,*' Allan replied short¬ 
ly. “ And now, if this is not some 
ghastly practical joke, go on with your 
devil's work, and do not torture me 
further. Why not have drugged my 
drink, as you suggested, and saved me 
from this hell of anticipation? J)o you 
delight in cruelty for its own sake? ” 

Dr. Armitage lifted a deprecating 
hand. 

“ You do me wrong,” he said. “My 
nature is rather kindly than otherwise. 
And you must forgive me that my pleas¬ 
ure as a scientist in imparting a valua¬ 
ble secret which can never be revealed 
by the one who learns it has perhaps 
obscured my natural impulses. 

“ As to drugging your whisky, I may 
tell you that I have tried that plan, and 
found it a c mplete failure. The pres¬ 
ence of any other drug in the system 


counteracts the effects of that which I 
inject. It was in consequence of two 
successive failures and a most regretta¬ 
ble sacrifice of human life needlessly, 
that I invented that chair. 

“ To relieve your apprehensions as 
far as possible, 1 may mention that your 
death will he absolutely painless. You 
will simply fall asleep like a child, and 
—never waken.” 

There was a long silence. The little 
doctor, his legs crossed and his elbows 
resting on the arms of his chair, sat 
playing tunes with one thin white hand 
on the finger tips of the other, and re¬ 
garding his victim much after the fash¬ 
ion of a butcher estimating the mutton 
capacities of a fat sheep. 

Allan hardly looked at him. His 
thoughts were busy with past scenes 
and incidents of the life he was about 
to leave. 

He realized that he was absolutely in 
the power of the fiend before him, and 
that the end was only a matter of a few 
hours at most. He remembered read¬ 
ing an account of an execution in the 
pa]!pr that very morning and specula¬ 
ting on the feelings of the doomed man. 

Then he fell to wondering what his 
friends would say about his disappear¬ 
ance, and what theories would be ad¬ 
vanced. He had listened to many in 
the ease of Allerlce, and some of them 
had been decidedly uncharitable. 

Thank God he had no wife! There 
was a girl who would perhaps feel sorry. 
He hoped so, at any rate. 

The swift train of thought was 
broken by Dr. Armitage taking out his 
watch. 

1 can spare you half an hour,” the 
doctor said. “In the meanwhile, let 
me ask you whether you have any one 
dependent on you. One of my subjects 
had a wife and two children. They are 
now in receipt of a small annuity, which 
I send them regularly, anonymously of 
course. I am sorry that I cannot offer 
to communicate any last wishes or fare¬ 
well messages, but so far as pecuniary 
assistance is concerned-” 

“ Blast you! ” interrupted Allan. 
“ If I knew that every relative I have 
in the world would starve within a 
week, they should not be beholden to 
you for one copper.” 
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How selfish is resentment! ” was 
the response. “ But I will not press my 
offer. Let us talk about something 
else.” 

“I will tell yon this,” Allan con¬ 
tinued fiercely. “ Your iniquities will 
surely be discovered, and your devil’s 
draft will not save you from the gal¬ 
lows. You may kill me, and dispose 
of my body, but something will be left 
which will afford a clue to my disap¬ 
pearance.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ You are wrong,” he said—“ alto¬ 
gether wrong. Nothing will be left— 
not a hair—nothing but a little insig¬ 
nificant pile of ash which one might 
almost lift between the finger and 
thumb. And that reminds me. I have 
explained my discovery, but I have not 
shown you the apparatus by which I 
attain my results. It will serve to wile 
away the half hour remaining.” 

He slipped the vial into his pocket, 
and, going over to the iron doors in the 
wall, unlocked and threw them open, 
revealing an intricate entanglement of 
wires and an array of silvered knobs. 

“This,” explained Dr. Armitage in 
the tone of a lecturer, “ is a form of 
electric furnace, with the addition of 
strong alternating currents altogether 
independent of those which generate 
the heat. Beneath these porcelain bars 
which sustain the subject is an ingen¬ 
ious condenser, which concentrates and 
distils the vitic ether. As you are not 
a scientist, a technical explanation 
would, I fear, be thrown away on you, 
but, speaking generally, I may say that 
this invention of mine is the most pow¬ 
erful dissolvent that exists. Nothing, 
not even metal, can resist it.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” Allan said short¬ 
ly. “ Some clue will be left to hang 
you.” 

Dr. Armitage looked genuinely an¬ 
noyed. 

“ How skeptical is the unscientific 
niind! ” he replied. “ It will believe 
nothing that the eyes have not seen. 
However, in this case a practical illus¬ 
tration is easily given. You shall see 
for yourself.” 

His eyes wandered about the room 
as though seeking some suitable object 
for his experiment, and finally rested 


•on the parcel which Allan had deposit¬ 
ed on a table. 

“ What is that? ” he asked, indicating 
the package with his finger. 

Only for a fraction of a second did 
Allan hesitate in his reply, but in that 
infinitesimally brief space of time a 
thousand hopes and fears alternately 
occupied his mind. 

Predominant even over his desperate 
anxiety to escape was a wild desire for 
vengeance, and now his villainous host 
was himself offering a chance for the* 
former and a certainty of the latter. 

Therefore it was with a steady voice 
that Mortimer answered: 

“ It is a canister of tea that I am— 
or rather intended—taking home to my 
wife.” 

“Really?” said the doctor. “So 
you are a domestic character. Upon my 
word, I should not have suspected it. 
I am sorry that 1 am compelled to de¬ 
prive Mrs. Mortimer not only of her 
husband but of her tea as well. I could 
not, however, find a more suitable sub¬ 
ject for my experiment.” 

He picked up the parcel, and, having 
stripped off the wrapping, glanced at 
the label on the canister. 

“ k AlbueraTea,’ ” he read aloud. “ c A 
strong and palatable blend.’ An excel¬ 
lent brand, no doubt, but I am not 
much in favor of tea as a beverage. 
Under other circumstances I should 
have been happy to give you a little 
lecture on its deleterious properties, 
but it would, I fear, be wasted. How¬ 
ever, there will not be much left of this 
to injure any one when I get througii 
with it. 

“ No,” Allan muttered to himself, 
“ nor of you, nor of me, nor your pre¬ 
cious invention.” 

“ Perhaps you w ould like me to 
wheel your chair a little closer,” sug¬ 
gested the doctor, pausing half-way 
back to his furnace. “ No trouble, I 
assure you.” 

“ No, thank you,” Allan replied. “ I 
can see very well from where I am.” 

Every nerve of his body was tingling, 
but he managed to control his voice, 
and the doctor, suspecting nothing, 
went on about his preparations. 

“ Now,” the doctor said at last, “ wo 
are all ready for the experiment. 
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You see, I place this tin on the bars, 
and close the doors and lock them, so. 
All I have to do now is to press this 
concealed button, and set the powerful 
forces inside at work. In five minutes 
I will open the doors again, and you 
will see—nothing.” 

“ Press the button then, in God’s 
name, and get it over! ” Allan cried, 
tortured beyond endurance by the 
others deliberation. 

“ Ta-ta-ta,” Dr. Armitage answered, 
shaking his head. “ The unscientific 
mind again.” 

He raised his hand to the wall, and 
Allan turned away his face. 

There was a blinding flash of flame, 
and a roar like a hundred pieces of 
artillery fired simultaneously. As in 
a dream, Allan felt the chair in which 
he sat caught up by an invisible hand 
and hurled violently against the oppo¬ 
site wall. 

Then darkness came over him and he 

knew no more. 

* * * * 

Three weeks later he opened his eyes 
to find himself lying in a hospital cot, 
a mass of bandages, and his friend At¬ 
kinson seated beside him. 

“What has happened?” he asked 
faintly. 

“ Steady, old man,” replied the other 
soothingly. “You mustn’t talk.” 

“ Tell me,” Allan insisted. “ I must 

know. Dr. Armitage-? Was he 

killed?” 

Atkinson shook his' head. 

“ No,” he said. “ They dug you both 
out of the ruins almost at the same 
time, just before the fire reached you. 
He was, if anything, more badly hurt 
than you, hut he made a marvelous 
recovery. The doctors say they never 
saw anything like it. His vitality was 


extraordinary. He left the hospital a 
week ago.” 

“ And he was not arrested ? ” 

“Arrested? No, why should he be? 
He explained that he was showing you 
an experiment when the compound un¬ 
fortunately exploded.” 

Weak as he was, Allan ground his 
teeth with rage. 

“ And the chair—the horrible death 
trap in which I was fastened. Did that 
awaken no suspicion?” 

“ You were fastened in no chair,” 
the other replied. “You have been 
having sick dreams, old man. There 
was a rafter across your chest pinning 
you down, but that was all.” 

Allan groaned. 

“ The thing must have been torn 
apart by the explosion,” he said, “ but 
they must find it. It will hang that 
villain. Tell them to search the ruins.” 

“ Hush,” said Atkinson. “ You must 
not excite yourself. The explosion set 
fire to the debris of the cottage, and 
everything was consumed.” 

“ Then tell them to arrest Dr. Armi¬ 
tage at once,” the sick man cried ex¬ 
citedly. “He is a ghoul—a vampire! 
He carries the lives of nine men in his 
pocket, and God knows how many more 
he has killed. 

“He murdered Allerlee. He con¬ 
fessed it to me. There are pictures of 
the dead men in a little safe in the 
mantel-shelf. I know where they are; 
let me get up. I will get up—do you 
hear ? ” 

He made a desperate effort to rise, 
and fell back unconscious. 

When Allan had recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to be able to tell a coherent 
story, a diligent search for the doctor 
w’as instituted, but in vain. 

Dr. Armitage had vanished utterly. 


BETWEEN. 

Life means to us a thousand different things ; 

The highest meaning is the one we miss ; 
And yet a warning voice unceasing sings, 

“ Life is eternity’s parenthesis.” 


Grace H. BovieUe. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 

BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 

The unvarnished account of a strange test in electricity which went wrong. 


“ T IVE wire/* was the laconic an- 

L* swer of “Humorous Hank” when 
asked the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
on a case which did not seem important 
enough for us to bother with. 

It was in the coroner’s office, where 
the “ scribes ” of the morning papers 
made their headquarters while looking 
for news around the city or county 
buildings. 

Humorous Hank’s real name was 
Henry Beavers, but no one ever spoke 
of him by that cognomen. He was what 
is called a professional juryman; that 
is, he hung around the coroner’s office, 
and consequently was sure to be called 
on every case which came under the 
coroner’s jurisdiction. 

Hank had a way of telling yarns 
which we all liked, and on days when 
the news “ grist” was light we were 
willing, even glad, to listen to his tales. 


“But that reminds me,” he continued, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. “ There 
was a live wire case some few years back 
which would just have made you fellers 
jump if you had been in the scribblin’ 
business then. 

“ You remember the old electric 
works on Water Street? Well, that was 
the place where it happened. A couple 
of young fellers worked there who were 
mighty fond of each other. They were 
Bill and Jim Smith, but no relation. 

“ They worked at the same business 
—making reduction coils, winding 
dynamos, etc.—and helped each other 
considerable in the study of electricity, 
which in them days had not attained 
the prominence it now has in the com¬ 
mercial world. 

“Jim was quite a large chap, but 
Bill was thin and wiry. They lived in 
the same house, went to the same 
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church, loved the same girl, and did 
many other things in common. 

“ Their love for the same girl was 
rather peculiar, as it did not seem to 
make any difference in their friendship. 
Most folks wondered at that, but they 
didn’t know that Jim, with all his fat, 
had the ‘ con ’ and did not expect to 
live and raise a large and numerous 
family. Bill, knowing the state of af¬ 
fairs, thought it no more than right 
that Jim should enjoy himself with the 
young woman of his choice, for, as he 
said, Jim did not have long to live, and 
when he left this mundane sphere he 
would be a long time away from it. 

“ Well, things went along rather 
so-so for many months, and, although 
Jim coughed a little, he did not seem to 
lose any flesh, nor very much sleep. 
Also, he seemed to be prime favorite 
with Miss Dee, which was the young 
lady’s name. 

“ This rather worried Bill; not that 
he wanted his friend and partner to 
take the long trip, but he thought that 
if Jim were going to hang on indefi¬ 
nitely they ought to make some amicable 
arrangement with regard to Miss Dee. 
One night Bill spoke to Jim about it, 
and they talked the matter to a finish. 

“ Jim said that he had been treating 
himself with electricity for several 
months, and believed he had killed the 
germs which had been feeding on his 
sore lung. He had read in a quack 
book somewhere that germs could not 
exist along with electricity, and that if 
a patient could stand a current strong 
enough to kill the germs he would soon 
rid himself of all harmful bunches of 
bacteria. 

“ He started in with small doses of 
the stuff; went into the dynamo room, 
hitched a reduction coil to a feeder 
wire, coupled,on a switch, and then had 
it arranged so that by taking hold of 
the end of two wires he could turn 
the switch with his foot and give him¬ 
self a dose running anywhere from ten 
volts to the limit of the feeder, which 
was about two thousand or two thou¬ 
sand five hundred volts, I believe. 

“ At that time he was using about 
one hundred and fifty volts, which he 
thought had chased the bugs all out of 
his system. 


“ This was very interesting, and Bill 
said he thought he would prepare a 
scientific paper on the case and send it 
to some medical journal. Jim had no 
objection; in fact, thought that in the 
interest of science his case should be 
given to the world. 

“ But Bill said that before he did any 
writing on the subject he would conduct 
a few experiments of his own, so as to 
be sure that his doctrine was sound. 
The girl subject was not brought up at 
all, because Bill saw that it would cause 
hard feelings, and he did not want to 
lose the friendship of his pal. 

“ But right down deep in his heart 
Bill was very sore over the way things 
turned out. He wanted that girl, and he 
wanted her badly. He said to himself 
that if Jim had been a decent kind of 
a feller he would have gone along and 
died, or, failing in that, would not have 
hung on to life and the girl too. 

“ He kept these reflections to him¬ 
self, though, and did a lot of thinking 
about Jim’s consumption cure. 

“ He started his paper on the subject, 
and, after the opening paragraph, 
treated electricity from a therapeutic 
standpoint. In order to give a full and 
free discussion of the subject, he was 
obliged to know just how a current 
varying in strength would act on a per¬ 
son; whether it operated with greater 
force in the morning or at night, how it 
was affected by cold and heat, by water, 
and by various other agents. 

“ Then, too, he wanted to know how 
it would operate on people of varying 
temperaments; on the sick and the well, 
on the fat and the lean, etc., etc. 

“ For the fat and the lean proposition 
he had himself and Jim for the purpose 
of experiments, and he worked in sev¬ 
eral other fellers around the shop to 
give him an idea of temperaments. But 
one thing he could not discover, and 
that was how many volts it took to kill 
a man. 

“ He read all the books he could find 
on the subject, but they gave him no 
light. The statement would be made 
that such and such a man died from 
contact with a live wire carrying two 
thousand volts, and that another one 
died from one thousand volts. 

a But he could not find out just how 
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strong a current was considered fatal. 
He knew from experience that stand¬ 
ing on a wet piece of ground and ta¬ 
king a current of five hundred volts was 
very unpleasant, while standing on glass 
and taking twice the dose was not 
harmful. 

“ But for a man sitting in a chair 
and taking treatment it was impossible 
to fix any schedule as to strength of 
current by which he could guide him¬ 
self. 

“ Bill talked the matter over with 
Jim, and asked him to stand for high 
voltage experiments, but,Jim said he 
had every reason to wish to live, and 
did not take to the notion at all. As 
it was, he said his daily bath of the 
fiuid was around the five hundred mark, 
and he thought that a good indication 
that a man would not be seriously in¬ 
jured by taking that amount. 

“ Besides, he thought Bill had suffi¬ 
cient data with which to go ahead and 
finish up the paper in good technical 
style. 

“ The matter rather rankled in BilTs 
heart, especially the part of Jim's 
speech in which he said he had every 
reason to live. That seemed good evi¬ 
dence that matters between the young 
lady and Jim had advanced to a point 
beyond which there could be but one 
thing—a union of interests—and that 
was not at all to Bill's liking. 

“ He saw very plainly that Jim had 
made up his mind not to shuffle off, and 
that he (Bill) was out of the game. It 
made him sore, and he thought and 
thought. 

“ One night he jumped clean out of 
bed, all in a tremble of excitement. 
‘ Eureka!' he cried. * In the interest of 
science it must be done. It will solve 
the riddle. It will also—in the interest 
of science.' 

“Jim asked him if he had a night 
horse, but Bill did not answer, only kept 
repeating over and over: 6 In the in¬ 
terest of science.' 

“ Bill worked hard on his paper for 
several days after that and had it nearly 
concluded. He still lacked information 
as to how many volts would kill a man. 

“ From all the reports he had read 
lie came to the conclusion that under 
favorable conditions a man might die 


from about twelve hundred volts; that 
anything over eight hundred volts was 
dangerous; that to a person who had 
been in contact with the fluid daily for 
months a current of fifteen hundred 
volts would be required to operate for 
his quietus. 

“Jim was still taking his current 
baths. Every morning before the shop 
opened up for work he would attach his 
apparatus to the feeder wire and give 
himself five minutes' exercise with a 
current running up to five or six hun¬ 
dred volts. 

“ This morning, the one I started to 
tell* about, it rained hard. Bill went 
down to the shop earlier than usual, 
and, picking up Jim's reduction coil and 
switch, muttered: ‘ In the cause of 
science.' 

“ He then cut six loops in the switch, 
and attached the wire again, so that 
when Jim came down to take his morn¬ 
ing bath he would get a jolt of twelve 
hundred volts right off the reel. 

“Now, Bill knew* Jim could stand 
that because he was used to it. But he 
wanted to see what effect it would have. 
It was his intention to monkey with 
the switch on other days also, and run 
the current higher, as lie said, ‘ In the 
interest of science.' 

“ He w r anted to see just how* strong 
a dose it took to kill a man, and ‘ in the 
interest of science' he thought he was 
justified in finding out. 

“ He figured that Jim ought to have 
been dead long ago anyway; that he 
had about the same as promised to die; 
that he would be no loss to the world, 
because he w r as preparing no paper on 
electricity, and that probably Miss Dee 
would not miss him very much after it 
was over. 

“ There's no question, of course, but 
that if it hadn't been for the girl Bill 
never w r ould have had any such crazy 
ideas ‘ in the interest, of science.' But 
women, being the cause of 'most every¬ 
thing in this w T orld, including ourselves, 
are always getting men into trouble, 
and so it w as in this case. 

“ Presently Jim entered the shop. 
He was wet and muddy from his walk. 
He w*ent over to the apparatus and 
hooked it up. 

“ Bill looked on smiling. Jim took 
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the ends of the wires in his hands, tilted 
back his chair, put one foot on the 
switch and the other under the chair 
leg. As he lifted his foot to throw the 
switch. Bill saw that it was wet. 

“ He knew instantly that Jim had wet 
feet and that a current of twelve hun¬ 
dred volts would send him skyward 
faster than a dose of lead. He tried to 
shout, but couldn't make a sound. 

“ He saw the foot move, and as it did 
so he gave one jump and landed on 
Jim's back. It was his intention to tip 
Jim out of the chair so the current 
wouldn't run out of the wet leg into 
the ground, but he forgot that he had 
wet feet himself, and the minute he 
struck Jim it was all over. 

“ Both of them went in a heap on 
the floor, and there they were found a 
few minutes later when the other men 
came to work, ‘ locked in an embrace of 
death,' as you fellers often put it. 

“ Now, you see that was a peculiar 


case. We had to determine whether it 
was a case of suicide, or murder, or ac¬ 
cidental death. Also, just what part 
Miss Dee had in the affair. 

“ But, do you know, she went and 
married the foreman of the shop in 
less than a month after the inquest, 
which goes to show how badly she felt 
that her two lovers had died. Well, 
there was some talk of-" 

The telephone bell rang just then, 
and we were chased out on a fire story 
from which we did not return that 
night. Next day some of us wanted to 
ask Hank how he knew so much about 
the case, especially as both men inter¬ 
ested died without being able to make 
an ante-mortem statement, but he did 
not show up, as he was busy with the 
main factotum of the office. 

When we did see him again, he had 
a new story to tell, and so we never dis¬ 
covered how Hank came by his knowl¬ 
edge. 


MY PARTNER. 

When I with Polly euchre play 
She rends my feelings sadly 
By asking me at each misplay, 

“Now, did I do so badly?" 

She trumps my aces, oft revokes. 

Nor pays the least attention 
To what she plays, but laughs and jokes 
A host such I could mention. 

She “ orders up ” in reckless way, 

And “ passes ” when she shouldn't; 

When I protest at this she’ll say, . 

“ Now, Jack, you know I couldn't ! ” 

The trump she never can recall, 

She asks the score each minute ; 

Then, much surprised, says, “ Is that all ? 

Let's hurry up and win it.” 

You think it strange perhaps that I 
Should for my partner choose her 
In lieu of other girls near by, 

And then should thus abuse her ? 

To tell the truth, I Polly choose, 

And vengeful feelings smother, 

Because with her Fd rather lose, 

Than win with any other. 

Robert T. Hardy , Jr. 




THE HAWKINS CROOK-TRAP. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

An elaborate device for snaring burglars, and its thorough manner of working. 


H AWKINS and his wife had been 
just one month in their new 
house. , s 

My memory on that point is particu¬ 
larly clear, for the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Ladies’ Missionary Society 
met at Hawkins’ home the very day 
they moved in officially; and it had been 
hanging over me, more or less, that the 
next assembly of that body was to be 
held at my own residence. 

Not that I. am in any way unsym¬ 
pathetic as to church work and be¬ 
nighted savages and such matters; but 
when half a dozen women get together 
and discuss a few heathen and a great 
many hats and similar things, the soli¬ 
tary man in the house is apt to feel- 

At any rate, when I saw Mrs. Haw¬ 
kins enter my door that evening, the 
first of the Executive Committee to ar¬ 
rive, I experienced a sinking sensation 
for the moment. Then I secured my 
hat, mumbled a few excuses, and disap¬ 
peared, to see how Hawkins was spend¬ 
ing the evening. 

IThe inventor himself answered my 
ring. 

" Ah, Griggs,” he remarked. " Com¬ 
mittee talk you out of the house ? ” 

" Something of the sort,” I admitted. 
“ Glad you came in. There’s some¬ 
thing I want to—but hang up your 
hat.” 

" Hawkins,” I said, closing the door, 
" why do you pay a large, overfed Eng¬ 
lish gentleman to stand around the 
premises if it’s necessary for you to an¬ 
swer the bell? I’m not much on style, 

you know, but-” 

" William? Oh, it’S his night out,” 
laughed Hawkins. " I believe the cook 
and the girls have gone, too, for that 
matter.” 

" Then we’re altogether alone ? ” 
"Yes,” said the inventor comfort¬ 
ably, pushing forward one of the big 
library chairs for my accommodation, 
" all alone in the house.” 


" And it’s a mighty nice house,” I 
mused, gazing into the next apartment, 
the dining-room. “ That’s a splendid 
room, Hawkins.” 

" Isn’t it ? ” smiled Hawkins, drawing 
back the heavy curtains rather proudly. 
" Most of the little wrinkles are my own 
ideas, too.” 

"That sideboard?” I asked, indica¬ 
ting a frail-looking but artistic bit of 
furniture built into the wall. 

" That, too—combination of side¬ 
board and silver-safe.” 

"SafeI” I laughed. "You don’t 
keep the silver in there ? ” 

" Why not?” 

" My dear man,any one could pry that 
door off with a pen-knife.” 

" Admitted. But supposing your 
‘any one’ to be a burglar, he’d have 
to get to the door before he could pry 
it off, wouldn’t he, Griggs ? ” 

" Burglars do not as a rule find great 
difficulty in entering the average 
house,” I suggested. 

"AhaI That’s just it—the average 
house! ” cried the inventor. " This isn’t 
the average house, Griggs. The burglar 
who tries to get into this particular 
house is distinctly up against it 1 ” 

"Indeed?” 

"Yes, sirl The crook that attempts 
a nocturnal entrance here has my sin¬ 
cere and heartfelt sympathy.” 

" Hawkins’ Patent Automatic Bur¬ 
glar Alarm ? ” I suggested. 

" What the deuce are you sneering 
at?” snapped the inventor. "No, 
there’s no patent burglar alarm in this 
house.” 

" Hawkins’ Steel Dynamite-Proof 
Shutters ? ” 

Hawkins ignored the remark and 
busied himself lighting a cigar. 

" Hawkins’ Triple-Expansion Spring- 
Gun?” I hazarded once more. 

" Oh, drop it! Drop it! ” cried Haw¬ 
kins. " Positively, Griggs, your efforts 
at humor disgust one. In some ways, 
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you're as bad as a woman. Go back 
and sit with the Executive Committee.” 

“ What's the connection ? ” 

“ Why, the thing I expected to show 
you in a few minutes is the very same 
one which my wife fought against for 
two weeks, before she let me put it 
into operation peacefully! ” Hawkins 
burst out. “ There's where the connec¬ 
tion comes in between your degenerate 
little wits and those of the generality of 
women.” 

“ If it was an invention, I don't 
blame your wife one little bit, Haw¬ 
kins,” I said. “ I can see just how she 
must have felt about-” 

“ There's the evening paper, if you 
want to read,” spat forth the inventor, 
poking the sheet across the library 
table. 

Therewith he turned his back 
squarely upon me and settled down to 
a book. 

It wasn't polite of Hawkins. 

Indeed, after a short space the situ¬ 
ation waxed distinctly uncomfortable; 
and although I am pretty well accus¬ 
tomed to the inventor's moods, I must 
admit that in another five minutes I 
should have cleared out had it not been 
for a rather unexpected happening. 

Hawkins was sitting near the window 
—in fact, his chair brushed the hang¬ 
ings. As I sat gazing pensively at the 
back of his neck, a sudden breeze 
swayed the curtains above him. 

There was an undue amount of swish¬ 
ing overhead, it seemed to me. Some¬ 
thing near the top of the window, and 
concealed by the hangings, rattled dis¬ 
tinctly ; simultaneously a gong struck 
sharply somewhere up-stairs. 

Hawkins whirled about, a mo9t re¬ 
markable expression on his lately sul¬ 
len countenance. As nearly as I could 
anatyze it, it was a mixture of joy, ex¬ 
citement, and trembling expectancy. 

“One!” he exclaimed. 

The bell struck again. 

“ Two! ” cried Hawkins. “ By Jove! 
That's-” 

Crash! 

Out of the curtains something 
dropped heavily on the inventor! 

For an instant it held the appearance 
of a grain sack, but there was some¬ 
thing distinctly solid about it, too, for it 


dealt Hawkins a resounding whack upon 
his cranium before it rolled to the 
floor. 

“ Phew! ” he gasped, sinking back 
into his chair and caressing the bump 
with an unsteady hand. “ That—that 
did startle me, Griggs! ” 

“ I shouldn't wonder,” I smiled. 
“ What on earth did you have concealed 
up there ? ” 

“Aha! You'd never guess,” remarked 
Hawkins, his ill-humor departed. 

“No, I don't believe I should,” I 
mused, staring at the pile of canvas on 
the floor. “ Did the painters leave it ? ” 

“ They did not,” replied Hawkins 
coldly. “ That, Griggs, is the Hawkins 
Crook-Trap! ” 

“ Hawkins—Crook-Trap! ” I repeat¬ 
ed. 

“ That's what I said,” pursued the 
gentleman. “ Possibly—now—it may 
not be past your understanding to 
grasp why I feel so secure about that 
flimsy little silver safe.” 

“ I think I see. The burglar, presum¬ 
ably, comes in at the window, is 
knocked senseless by your trap, and 
next morning you find and capture him 
as you go down to breakfast ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. Look here.” 
Hawkins picked up the affair. 

As he grasped the end, the thing 
hung downward and showed itself to be 
a long canvas bag, fully large enough to 
contain the upper half of the average 
man. It was distended, too, by ribs, and 
appeared to be of considerable weight. 

“ There she is—just a bag, telescoped 
and hung on a frame above the win¬ 
dow. The burglar steps in, the bag is 
released, drops over him, these circular 
steel ribs contract and clutch his arms 
like a vise—and there you are! How's 
that for an idea, Griggs?” 

“ Looks good,” I assented. 

“ Moreover, the same spring which 
releases the ribs breaks a bottle of 
chloroform,” continued the inventor 
enthusiastically. “It runs into a hood, 
is pressed against the burglar's nose, 
and two minutes later the man is stark 
and stiff on the floor! 

“ Meanwhile the annunciator bell 
tells me what window has been opened. 
I ring up the police—and it's all over 
with the ifian who tried to break in.” 
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“It sounds all right,” I admitted. 
“ Why didn't it do all that just now? ” 

“Just now? Oh—you mean—just 
now ? ” stammered the inventor. 
“ Well, it did do practically all of that, 
didn't it? The window wasn't opened, 
anyway—it was the breeze that 
knocked down the thing. Furthermore, 
the ones on this floor aren't adjusted 
yet—I only got them from the fellow 
who made them to-day. 

“But up-stairs they're all fixed—chlo¬ 
roform and all, ready for the burglar. I 
tell you, Griggs, when this crook-trap 
of mine is on every window in New 
York City, there'll be a sensation in 
criminal circles! ” 

“ Very likely. How much does it 
cost ? " 

“ Um—well—er—well, it cost me 
about—er—one hundred dollars a 
window, Griggs, but-•” 

“ About twenty windows to the aver¬ 
age house,” I murmured. “ Two thou¬ 
sand dollars'for-” 

“ Well, it won't cost a tenth of that 
when I'm having the parts turned out 
in quantities,” cried Hawkins with con¬ 
siderable heat. “Why under the sun 
do you always try to throw a wet 
blanket over everything? Suppose it 
does cost two thousand dollars to equip 
a house with my crook-trap ? If a man 
has ten thousand dollars' worth of 
silverware, he'll be willing enough to 
spend-” 

I laughed. It wasn't meant for a 
nast^ laugh at all—it was simply 
amusement at the inventor's emotional¬ 
ism. But it riled Hawkins. 

“ Where the devil does the joke come 
in ? ” he thundered. “ If I——” 

“Hush!” I cried. 

“I won't hush! I-” 

“ Two! ” I counted. “ Be quiet.” 

Hawkins calmed down on the in¬ 
stant. 

“ Was—was it the bell ? ” he whis¬ 
pered. 

Ding! Ding! Ding! Ding! 

The gong up-stairs had chimed six 
times and stopped. 

I stared at Hawkins, and Hawkins at 
me, and the inventor's countenance 
we.pt white. 

Far above, the evening calm was dis¬ 
turbed by a stamping and threshing 


noise, punctuated now and then by a 
muffled shout. 

“ There! ” cried the inventor. There 
was a wealth of satisfaction in that one 
word. 

“ Well, somebody's caught,” I said. 

“You bet he is!” replied Hawkins, 
with a nervous chuckle. “ Six bells— 
that's the top story back—one of the 
servants' rooms. Somebody must have 
thought the house deserted and come in 
from the roof.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! The intruder 
wasn't submitting to the caresses of the 
crook-trap without a struggle. Also, 
from the volume and vigor of the 
racket, it was painfully clear that the 
intruder was a robust individual. 

“ Well ? ” said Hawkins, still staring 
at me with a rigid smile. 

“Well?” 

“ Well, we've got to go up there and 
capture him,” announced the inventor, 
gathering himself for the task. “ Come 
on.” 

“ Not just yet, thank you. We'll let 
the chloroform get in its work first.” 

“ But don't you want to see the thing 
in actual operation?” 

“ Hawkins, if any one could have 
less curiosity about anything than I 
have about seeing your crook-trap in 
operation-” 

“ All right, stay down here if you 
like. I'm going up.” 

“ Suppose your burglar gets loose? ” 
I argued. “ Suppose he has a big, 
wicked revolver, and learns that you're 
responsible for the way he's been han¬ 
dled ? ” 

Hawkins walked resolutely and 
silently toward the stairs. As for me, 
curiosity as to his fate bested my judg¬ 
ment. I followed. 

As we neared the top of the house, 
the thumping and hammering grew 
louder and more vicious; and when we 
finally stood outside the door, the din 
was actually deafening. 

“ That’s—that's either William’s 
room or the cook's,” said Hawkins, with 
a slight quaver in his tones. “ He's 
going it, isn't he? ” 

“ He certainly is. Let's stay here, 
Hawkins.” 

“No, sir. I'm going in to watch it. 
He's not loose, that’s sure.” 
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Hawkins opened the door very 
gently. 

Inside, the room was dark—not pitch 
dark, hut that semi-gloom of a city 
room whose only light comes from an 
arc-lamp half a block away. 

The air was heavy and sickening with 
the fumes of chloroform. They fairly 
sent ray head a-reeling, but their effect 
upon the burglar seemed to have been 
nil. 

Over by the window a huge form was 
hurling itself to and fro, from wall to 
wall and back again, in the frantic en¬ 
deavor to gain freedom. The bag en¬ 
veloped his head and shoulders, but a 
mighty pair of arms within the bag 
were straining and tearing at the fabric, 
and a couple of long, muscular legs 
kicked madly at everything within 
reach. 

Every few seconds, too, a puffed oath 
added spice to the excitement, as the 
captive wrenched and strained. 

On the whole, the scene was a bit too 
gruesome to be humorous. As a rule I 
can see the funny side of Hawkins’ do¬ 
ings; but the fun departed from this 
particular mess at the thought of what 
would happen when the colossus finally 
emerged from the bag and commenced 
operations upon Hawkins and myself— 
neither of us athletes. 

“He’s caught, isn’t he, Griggs?” 
stuttered Hawkins, clutching my arm. 

“ For the moment,” I replied. “ But 
come—leFs get an officer. If that can¬ 
vas gives-” 

“ Gives! ” sneered the inventor. 
“ Why, that canvas-” 

“ Gawd! If I gets yer! ” screamed 
the man in the bag. 

“ Oh—great Csesar! ” gulped Haw¬ 
kins. “ It’s—it’s getting horrible, isn’t 
it?” ^ " 

“ Aha! I heard yer then, ye cur! ” 
roared the captive. 

Hawkins’ hand on my arm shook 
violently. 

“ We—we’ll have to do something 
with him,” he whispered. “ What shall 
it be? We’ve got to subdue him, some¬ 
how or other.” 

“ Why not let the chloroform work 
while we go out and get a couple of po¬ 
licemen ? ” 

“ Well, you see, it doesn’t seem to be 


working, Griggs. Don’t know why, but 
—phew! Did you hear that rip ? ” 

I had heard it. I had also seen the 
silhouette of a long arm appear against 
the dim light of £he window. 

“ Oh, Lord! ” gasped Hawkins. “ It’s 
given somewhere! We’ll have to 
squelch him now inside of ten seconds 
or—what the deuce shall I do, 
Griggs?” 

“ Take a chair and stun him,” I re¬ 
plied. “ That’s all I can suggest. And 
personally I don’t care for the job.” 

“ Well—somebody^ got to do some¬ 
thing,” groaned the inventor, seizing 
one of the bedroom chairs. “ If ever he 
gets loose—say, where are you going, 
Griggs?” 

“Just into the hall,” I said. “I’m 
going to light the gas and watch the 
battle from a safe distance.” 

Hawkins clutched his chair and 
stared at me like a man in a nightmare. 
His expression reminded me of the day 
when, as a boy on the farm, I took the 
hatchet and started out to kill my first 
chicken. I felt just as Hawkins looked 
that evening in the dark doorway of 
the bedroom. 

“D’ye suppose it’ll kill him?” he 
choked. “ Griggs, do you think-” 

A long rip resounded from the dark¬ 
ness. A triumphant shout followed. 

Hawkins turned swiftly, raised his 
chair, and darted toward the man in 
the hag. 

There was a crash, a shout, a dull 
blow, and a heavy fall—and just then I 
managed to light the gas. 

Literally, I caught my breath and 
rubbed my eyes. For a few seconds the 
scene dumfounded me past action; but 
shortly I hurried into the apartment 
and struck another light. 

Hawkins was stretched upon the 
floor groaning. His entire face seemed 
to have suffered violent impact with 
some unyielding body, and both hands 
covered his nose, from which the life¬ 
blood flowed freely. 

And across the room, sitting against 
the wall, his large person decorated by 
sundry steel hoops and shreds of can¬ 
vas, sat—William, the Hawkins’ bat¬ 
tler, staring dazedly into space! 

Between them lay the chair. 

“Oh, Griggs, Griggs, Griggs! ” 
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moaned the inventor. “Come quick! 
Get my wife! Fm done for this time! 
He's finished me! " 

“HawkinB!" I cried, shaking him. 
“Did he-" 

“ Never mind him—let him escape," 
replied Hawkins faintly. “ Just get my 
wife before I go. Good-by, old friend, 
good-by." 

“ Mr.—'Awkins i ” gasped the butler, 
his senses returning. 

“ What! " shrilled the inventor, sit¬ 
ting bolt upright, black eyes, swelled 
face, and all completely forgotten. “ Is 
that you, William?" 

“ Yes, sir," stammered the man. 
“ Was—was it you I hit, sir ? " 

“Was it!" yelled Hawkins, strug¬ 
gling to his feet. “ Look at this face! 
What the deuce did you mean by it ? " 

“ Beg—beg pardon, sir, but did you 
—did you sorter strike me with a chair, 
sir? " 

“ I—well, yes, William, I did." 

“ Well, I, not knowing of course as it 
was you, sir, I sorter hit back. But have 
you got the thief, sir ? " 

“The what?" 

“ Indeed, yes, sir. There's one in the 
house. I was attacked here—right in 
this here very room. See here, sir, this 
bag! Just as I opened the window, he 
kem behind me, sir, threw it over my 
head, and tried to chloroform me, sir— 
you can smell it, sir." 

“ Yes. All right," said Hawkins 
briefly, with what must have seemed to 
the man a strange lack of interest. 

“ You see, sir, whoever the rascal 
was, he must 'a' known as I intended 
going out this evening, sir, and that the 
house would be empty like. So in he 
sneaks from the roof, bag and all, and 
waits. And when I kem up the stairs, 
instead of going out, sir-" 

“ All right. That'll do. I under¬ 
stand," muttered Hawkins. “No one 
threw a bag over you. It was a new— 
er—sort of buTglar alarm—just had it 
put up to-day." 

“ Burglar alarm!" cried the butler, 
staring at the remnants from which he 
was slowly extricating himself. 

“Yes!" snapped Hawkins. “And 
don't stand there mumbling over it. 
William!" 

“Yes, sir." 


“ Here," said the inventor, “ is a—er 
—twenty-dollar note. You will im¬ 
mediately forget everything that has 
happened within the last half hour." 

“ Yes, sir," responded the butler, 
with a wide smile. 

Hawkins led the way down-stairs. In 
the bathroom he paused to lave his 
much abused features; and by the time 
he had finished my own features had 
had a chance to regain something like 
composure. 

Once more in the library, which we 
had deserted some twenty minutes be¬ 
fore, Hawkins threw himself rather 
limply into a chair. 

“Well, well, well!" he muttered. 
“ Now, who under the sun could have 
foreseen that ? " 

I forbore remarks. 

“William ought to be in the prize¬ 
ring," continued the inventor sadly. 
“ But he's a bright chap. He'll keep his 
mouth shut. Lucky—er—nobody else 
was in the house, wasn't it ? " 

“ How are you going to account to 
Mrs. Hawkins for those black eyes ? " 

“ Oh—we can say that we were box¬ 
ing and you hit me. That's easy." 

“ She'll believe that, too, Hawkins," 
I said, gazing at the battered counte¬ 
nance. “ You look more as if you'd had 
a collision with an express train." 

“ Oh, she'll believe it, all right," said 
the inventor cheerily. “For once— 
just for once, Griggs—something has 
happened which my better half won't be 
on to. You'll see I'm right. There isn't 
a clue." 

“ Well, perhaps," I sighed. 

“ And now let's have some of that 
old Scotch. I feel a little weak." 

We loitered into the next apartment 
—the dining-room. We turned our 
footsteps toward the sideboard. We 
stopped—both of us—as if transformed 
to stone. 

The door was off the silver safe. The 
drawers lay about the floor. And the 
little safe itself was as empty as the day 
it left the cabinet-maker! 

“ D-d-d'you see it, too?" cried Haw- 
krns in a scared, husky voice. 

“Yes," I replied, stooping to look 
into the safe. “ It must have been a 
sneak-thief, Hawkins. Every vestige of 
your beautiful service is gone!" 
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The inventor glared long at the 
wreck. 

“ And now that's got to be ex¬ 
plained," he muttered at last, continu¬ 
ing his journey to the sideboard. “ How 
can I get around it ? ’’ 

He poured out a generous dose of the 
Scotch, imbibed it at a swallow, and 
shuffled drearily back to the library, 
where he dropped once more into a 


chair and stared through fast-swelling 
eyes at the glazed tile fire-place. 

And 1? Well, just then I heard Mrs. 
Hawkins’ step on the vestibule flooring 
without; she had returned for the min¬ 
utes of the last meeting. 

The bell rang. I walked quickly up¬ 
stairs to call up the police and notify 
them. It wasn’t my place to answer 
that bell, with William in the house. 



THE BLUE DEATH. 

BY MASTERS B. STEVENS. 


An account of the world tragedy in 1907, which linked the nations of the earth in common cause 
against a foe millions of miles beyond their reach. 


I. 

M Y name is James Allan. Some peo¬ 
ple may have heard it, for during 
some time I was assistant chief of the 
United States Secret Service, with 
headquarters at New York. 

Although I do not possess literary 
skill, my intimate knowledge regarding 
the strange events of August, 1907, per¬ 
haps qualifies me better to write of 
them than any one else. 

Why write of them at all ? Because I 
have been asked to do so, and because 
now, when we live in one year more 
than our forebears did in ten, even the 
strangest things with the lapse of a few 
twelvemonths become obscure and half- 
forgotten. 

Besides, there are details which have 
never been made known to the public. 

I wish that mv talent for writing 
were greater. What a weird and mystic 
tale could a practised story-maker draw 
from the facts that I am about to put, 
coldly, I fear, on paper! 

How, with cunning arrangement here 
and subtle coloring there, could he grip 
and thrill the reader! But the bare 
facts alone should do something of this; 
and I will give them, plainly it may be, 
but truthfully it is certain. 

IT. 

The first intimation came from a 
little town in upper New York, in a de¬ 
spatch which was published in the 
Planet of August 4, 1907. I have pre- 
. wvod the clipping and will quote it 
word for word: 

A MYSTERIOUS DEATH. 
Cahill, N. Y., Ar oust 4, 1907. 
(By wire to Planet). 

A body, which proved to be that of 
Patrick Mulvaney, 0 mechanic, was 
found this morning at daybreak, lying in 
the public square of the town. It hap¬ 
pened that Mulvaney had been arv-upted 


yesterday for life insurance, and it is 
reasonably certain therefore that he was 
in good health. 

Just under the right ear a peculiar 
mark, blue in color and slightly elliptical 
in shape, was found, but the physicians 
say that this could not have caused death. 
It is believed to be a case of poisoning. 
A 11 inquest will be held. 

At the inquest it was found that the 
blue mark was the only sign of violence, 
and the physicians pointed out that it 
could not have been the result of a 
blow, because there was no rupture of 
the smaller blood vessels; nor of elec¬ 
trocution, because there was no incin¬ 
eration of the flesh. 

An autopsy was then held. Abso¬ 
lutely no trace of poison could be found. 
A verdict of “ death from unknown 
cause ” was rendered, and a hobo who 
had been held in the town calaboose on 
general principles was released. 

The papers next morning announced 
two deaths in other parts of the coun¬ 
try under similar circumstances, the 
only difference being that on one body 
the blue mark had been found on the 
temple, and on the other just over the 
heart. 

Various and wild were the surmises 
of the New York papers. 

u A New Pestilence," one of them an¬ 
nounced—and attempted to prove that 
the victims bad become infected with a 
disease similar to the " black death " of 
India. 

But if this was true, how had the in¬ 
fection so quickly become general, and 
why bad the deaths occurred at places 
so far from seaports? The thing did 
not seem reasonable. 

These three cases wore the mere 
trickling*—the seeping of water in 
drops through the levee before it is 
borne down bv the full flood. 

The papers on the memorable morn¬ 
ing of August (?, 1907, looked as they dn 
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after Presidential elections, when re¬ 
turns are coming in fk*om doubtful 
States. 

There were despatches from nearly 
every State in the Union—from cities, 
from towns, from villages, and from 
the country: "Pound Dead in Bed,” 
"Dropped Dead As He Reached His 
Home,” " Engineer Dead at His Post,” 
"Strange Death of a Prominent Citi¬ 
zen”—but no matter the date line, no 
matter the heading, there was always 
one gruesome, significant statement: 
" A strange blue mark was found-” 

After August 6 the papers no longer 
attempted to print even a few lines in 
regard to each death, except in the 
cases of prominent men. Merely the 
names of the States were given, and 
then followed the names of the victims. 

Business halted, and then stopped— 
all except the publishing of papers, the 
running of empty trains, ana the bury¬ 
ing of the dead. 

Every paper had its bulletin board 
with mobs around it. The excitement 
resembled that of the previous year, 
when we found it necessary to oust Ger¬ 
many by force of arms from South 
American territory—but there was no 
marching of troops, full panoplied, to 
the beating of drums and the cheers of 
the people. 

Here was death to be faced, but 
death alone and in the silence—death 
from whence no one knew. 

No class escaped—the good nor the 
bad, the rich nor the poor. 

To those who did not wish to leave 
life because it was to them one long 
round of high living and riotous in¬ 
dulgence, the call came, and it came 
also to those wretched miserables who 
would have gone half way to meet it. 
Even jail birds, behind steel bars, made 
their escape when the blue death beck¬ 
oned. 

In the cities funerals never attract 
more than passing notice, but they are 
usually conducted with stately decorum. 

No more of the quiet dignity, even 
for . the better sort. Ministers gave 
short shrift; undertakers trotted to the 
cemeteries and galloped back. 

Yet the theaters in New York had 
unprecedented patronage. They were 
nightly j'ammed. 


At almost every house only comedies 
were played; there was enough of 
tragedy. But the comedies were 
laughed at, not healthfully, but hys¬ 
terically, and very often from them a 
woman would be borne shrieking fran¬ 
tically. 

The rich sought relief from the ter¬ 
ror amidst blazing gaiety, but it sought 
and found them there as certainly as it 
did the ragged beggar in his garret. 

In the South the negroes, peculiarly 
susceptible, were smitten with an un¬ 
reasoning terror. They could not be in¬ 
duced to work; crops were abandoned. 

The darkies gathered in immense 
meetings, and to the weird light of pine 
torches, led by their " exhorters,” they 
made the nights resound with their wild 
cries and their prayers for deliverance. 

The North fared as badly. 

The lower element flung itself into 
a carnival of wild debauchery. Crimi¬ 
nals saw their opportunity and accepted 
it. Socialists frenzied ly spread their 
propaganda, and gften gathered about 
them such mobs of the unemployed, 
desperate and starving, that the opu¬ 
lent trembled and martial law became 
necessary. 

What a mere gloss is that which we 
wear so proudly during times of calm 
tranquillity! On what a very fragile 
framework does civilization stand! 

The American republic, which had 
reached the proudest place attained in 
the history of the world, was succumb¬ 
ing to. a slow, but certain, and ghastly 
tragedy. 

It became apparent that official, con¬ 
certed action should be taken, and the 
President called a special meeting of 
his Cabinet for August 10. He invited 
to confer with them the most famous 
scientists, pathologists, and criminolo¬ 
gists of the nation. 

The President spoke first: 

" We will waive all formality. I 
have little to say. The nation is in the 
midst of a terrible calamity which we 
cannot meet with brave and determined 
hearts, as we would any other, because 
we are attacked in the dark. 

" As the disaster is confined entirely 
to the United States, it has been sug¬ 
gested from high sources that we are 
the victims of the attack of some other 
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nation, or nations—that, taking advan¬ 
tage of some new discovery in science or 
medicine, they are determined to anni¬ 
hilate ns. It is true that in material 
progress we have passed them with 
giant strides, but is it conceivable that, 
if they could, they would bring such 
devilish enginery as this against us? 
We shall be glad to hear from any one 
present.” 

I)r. Jacques Eldridge, the famous 
scientist, arose. He was an old man, 
and I remember that his legs shook 
under him as he stood up. He spoke 
slowly and with great dignity and em¬ 
phasis: “ I think that most of you 
must have read in the June number of 
Science my article entitled ‘ The Finity 
of Electricity/ For fear that some of 
you may not have done so, I will say in 
brief, it set forth the-theorv that elec¬ 
tricity is not an inexhaustible quality, 
which may be generated to an indefinite 
extent, but is limited, just as water and 
air is limited, but that, unlike those ele¬ 
ments, the supply of electricity avail¬ 
able to us is possessed in common by 
the sun and by the planets which form 
the solar system ; and that it is unlike 
water and air in that the quantity does 
not so much exceed our needs as do the 
quantities of those two elements. 

“ I assumed that electricity being 
finite, possessed in common by the earth 
and all the other planets of our system, 
our vastly increased use of it might in¬ 
fringe upon the supply of other planets. 
If the other planets are uninhabited, 
this would be immaterial; but, as every 
one present is aware, scientists have 
during the last few years obtained prac¬ 
tically positive proof that at least one 
of them—Mars—is inhabited, and that 
material progress has been made toward 
communication. 

“ Is it not distinctly possible that by 
our prodigal use of electricity we are 
reducing the Martians to commercial 
distress? Perhaps for years they have 
felt and patiently borne our inroads. At 
last may not a cataclysm have confront¬ 
ed them, and may not some desperate 
remedy have been necessary ? May not 
the Blue Death—shot in quivering 
waves across space by some means un¬ 
known to us—be this remedy ? 

“ Suppose they had displayed a light 


signal instead ? Coujd we have seen it ? 
If we had seen it, could we have inter¬ 
preted it? If we had interpreted, 
would we have heeded ? 

“ Gentlemen, I believe that we are 
receiving the first message from Mars! 

u If my brothers do not accept my 
views, I believe I can present arguments 
that will force them to do so. I ask for 
a conference with them, with a view to 
making representations to this govern¬ 
ment. 

“ These representations will be to 
the effect that the generation of elec¬ 
tricity, for any purpose, shall cease for 
two days. At the end of that period we 
should have learned whether my theory 
is correct. 

u As to the future ? My theory 
proved, generation may be commenced 
again in a limited way at the end of the 
two days, and gradually increased. I 
anticipate that w hen a certain point is 
reached we will be unmistakably in¬ 
formed that so far may w T e go and no 
farther. 

“Our industries will suffer? You 
forget, gentlemen, that we are help¬ 
less!” 

Dr. Eldridge sat down, and Dr. 
Adolph Lorimer, the famous physician, 
took his place. 

u I wish to ask Dr. Eldridge a ques¬ 
tion. How r does he account for the fact 
that the United States, of all the na¬ 
tions, is the only sufferer? This one 
fact seems to me to render his theory 
invalid. 

“ I have a theory (based upon the as¬ 
sumption that the Blue Death is a new r 
and terrible disease) and a remedy to 
offer; and I believe that w r hen I have 
finished, every one present will agree 
that my position is much more within 
the bounds of common sense than that 
of Dr. Eldridge, and-” 

A fierce professional clash was im¬ 
minent, but it w T as interrupted by the 
appearance of a messenger who an¬ 
nounced : 

“ Important despatches for the Pres¬ 
ident.” 

He handed the President two papers, 
w r hich I could see were official cable¬ 
grams. 

The President glanced over them 
hurriedly—evidently anticipating that 
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they were of slight import as compared 
with the business in hahd. 

Bnt his eyes lingered on them after 
he had read them. His face was pale, 
and I could see that he was making a 
mighty effort for self-control. 

Finally he roused himself and spoke: 

“ Gentlemen, our conference must 
end at once. I have terrible news. 
Russia, angered by our representations 
in the Manchurian matter, and for a 
long while seeking opportunity to at¬ 
tack us, thinks she has found it in our 
present state of demoralization. 

“ Practically her entire naval force 
will arrive off New York to-morrow. 
The message comes from England ; it is 
authentic, and I have confirmation. We 
cannot mobilize a naval force equal to 
half of theirs. Our coast defenses are 
inadequate. To make terms with the 
enemy cannot be considered. 

“ I fear that the destruction of New 
York cannot be prevented.*' 

Night had fallen during the confer¬ 
ence, and no one had thought to light 
the room in which it had been held. 
Now white faces stared out of the semi¬ 
darkness—and the more appalling 
darkness of black despair filled the 
hearts of all. They passed out, one by 
one, without speaking. 

HI. 

There was no exodus from New 
York. Indeed, there was not much ex¬ 
citement. The people had been so 
stirred by emotions that it seemed the 
very fount of feeling had been torn 
from them. They were held by a dull 
apathy. 

But there was no apathy in the prep¬ 
arations for the defense of the metrop¬ 
olis. The War Department assumed 
control of the trunk railway lines, and 
over them was preparing to throw into 
New York a tremendous force of regu¬ 
lars and hastily mobilized States' 
guards. But not much else could be 
done. 

No new mines could be placed in the 
harbor. No new guns could be mounted 
in the batteries. 

If it had only been in the old days of 
screw propellers 1 But the Russians 
were using the new turbine motors to 

3 A 


slip upon us like an assassin in the 
night; and in the early hours of the 
morning of August 11 one of our scout 
cruisers announced the near approach 
of the Russian fleet. 

I have said that there was no exodus 
from New York. There was a stranger 
manifestation. Pleasure craft, crowded 
to the rails, with flags flying and bands 
playing, steamed out into the harbor. 

It was another phase of the all-per¬ 
vading dementia. 

I went to battery No. 14. It was the 
new one in the coast defense, in which 
had been mounted the great gun, the 
invention of Jacobson, the Swede. 

Before the Russian fleet appeared 
the tension of the men of the battery 
was something to remember; when the 
ships came within vision—like specks 
on the blue crescent of the ocean, each 
with its tiny pennant of black smoke— 
the gunners were like wild, lean hounds 
held in leash. 

I, too, must have been crazed. 

I was not watching the Russian ships. 
I was fascinated by one of the gunners 
—a lithe human tiger who stood be¬ 
side his huge death-engine, his waist en¬ 
tirely bare and glistening in the early 
morning sunlight. I remember that I 
could see the heave of his breast, the 
contraction of his mighty muscles. 

But why did I turn my eyes from this 
world drama ? I do not know. 

Out of my mental haze I heard a 
man with binoculars exclaim: 

“ They have lost their formation; two 
have stopped!" 

Could their purpose be peaceful, 
after all? 

A tiny puff of white from the nearest 
Russian ship, and a moment later the 
crooning of a shell answered. 

It was the only shot fired by the 
Russian ships. 

Some of them rolled idly in the sea. 
Others that we had seen rushing in with 
mighty revolutions of their turbines 
suddenly lost wav and drifted—cu¬ 
riously like a colt which, with a mighty 
kicking of heels, has dashed to the end 
of its pasture and then has commenced 
quietly to nibble the grass. 

But four of the ships and one de¬ 
stroyer came on. They did not maneu¬ 
ver ; they did not fire a shot. 
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The first intimation that they were 
running without control came when the 
battleship Katherine I swerved in her 
course and was rammed amidships by 
the destroyer. The destroyer quickly 
disappeared. The battleship merely 
shivered, and then came careering on. 

The few American cruisers which had 
been hastily mobilized, and which had 
been resting under the protection of 
the shore batteries, darted out. 

It had been intended that they 
should be a sacrifice, but a lithe and 
tearing one, which might inflict a gap¬ 
ing wound before the Bear could hug 
the city. 

So they flung themselves into the 
jaws of death—and the jaws did not 
close! 

As Gulliver gathered in the vessels 
of the Blefuscudians, so did the Amer¬ 
ican vessels bring into harbor the Rus¬ 
sian ships—but not toy ships, for their 
value equaled the half of our national 
debt. 

Pleasure craft, like gnats, gathered 
around the incoming vessels. Eager, ex¬ 
cited questionings were flung across the 
waters. Was it true, or was it merely 
a mirage of the disordered times? 

The bodies found on the Russian 
ships answered them. Not a living man 
was found, only corpses—windrows of 
corpses. 

And on each the Blue Death had set 
its mark! 

During the preceding night not a 
single death had occurred from the 
plague in the United States, nor did one 
occur during that day. 

Could Dr. Eldridgc’s theory be the 
correct one? Were the Martians de¬ 
termined to control us, but had they 
thus fearfully resented the Russian in¬ 
trusion? 

The Martian theory came to be gen¬ 
erally accepted. Since Dr. Eldridge had 
stated his conclusions, every telescope 
in the United States had been pointed 
at Mars. 

Now the astronomers reported the 
discovery on that planet of a new light 
—a light strangely intense, brilliant, 
scintillating. 

Dr. Eldridge claimed that his theory 
was completely sustained. He contend¬ 
ed that the light was a signal which 


might be read; and this did seem prob¬ 
able, because there were graduated in¬ 
tervals between the flashes. 

Dr. Eldridge insisted—demanded— 
that all electrical generation in the 
United States should cease for two 
days. It was agreed that if the deaths 
persisted, this would be seriously con¬ 
sidered. 

The'deaths did persist. There was 
the usual number on the night of Au¬ 
gust 12 and on the day following. The 
same blue mark appeared. 

Something else appeared, which 
caused excited comment. It was an ad¬ 
vertisement which it was learned had 
been placed through an advertising 
agency in nearly every daily paper of 
the nation. It was simply worded: 

LIFE SUITS! 

ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM THE BLUE DEATH 
MAY BE SECURED! 

A scientist has discovered a pliable 
material which may be sewn into a suit 
and worn without inconvenience, which 
will absolutely safeguard against the 
Blue Death. 

These suits may be obtained by citi¬ 
zens of New York City at the head¬ 
quarters of 

THE PROTECTION COMPANY, 

Corner of State and Larkin Streets. 

Those not residents of New York may 
obtain suits by sending measurements 
and certified remittance for cost. 

The following scale of prices will be 
charged: 

Persons worth five million dollars, or 
over, five per cent of their total worth. 

Persons worth one million dollars, but 
not five million dollars, three per cent 
of their total worth. 

Persons worth five hundred thousand 
dollars, but not one million dollars, two 
per cent of their total worth. 

Persons worth less than five hundred 
thousand dollars, but who are able to pay 
for suits, one per cent of their total 
worth. 

As many persons as possible, who will 
make oath that they are without means, 
will he supplied with suits free of cost 
except for transportation charge. The 
management reserves absolutely the 
right to decide whether such oaths arc 
true. It also reserves absolutely the 
right to estimate the worth according 
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to the scale printed above of other per¬ 
sons who apply for suits. An absolute 
and satisfactory guarantee will be given. 

A rush was at once made for the 
suits by the poor, and by the people of 
the middle class. 

A cry of “ socialism ’’ came from the 
possessors of great wealth, and as they 
controlled practically all the concerns 
in the country which generated elec¬ 
tricity, it seemed that they would 
readily agree to give Dr. Eld ridge’s idea 
a trial; but they were “ practical ” men, 
who regarded the scientist’s theory as 
chimerical. 

J received a telegram from my chief 
at Washington: 

You are one of five hundred men spe¬ 
cially detailed connection Blue Death. 
Report and follow every clue, no matter 
how slight. Consult Chief of Detectives 
New York. 

I knew of no step to take; there was 
no clue to follow. Madness had become 
very common—often no attention was 
paid to maniacs, and they were allowed 
to roam the streets at will, staggering 
along the sidewalks and gibbering fool¬ 
ishly. Only the violent were locked up. 

But it was impossible that so awful a 
state of affairs should continue when 
even a slight hope was held out that re¬ 
lief might be secured. So firm was Dr. 
Eldridge in his conviction, and so clam¬ 
orous were the press and people in sup¬ 
port of his position, that after a multi¬ 
tude of telegrams a national agreement 
w$s reached, and from midnight of Au¬ 
gust 16th to midnight of August 18th 
was the period selected for the test. 

At one minute after midnight of Au¬ 
gust 16th generation ceased in the 
United States. 

The telegraph and telephone services 
were not interfered with, but cars were 
to stop, the myriads of lights in the 
streets and buildings of New' York were 
snuffed out, and from one end of the 
country to the other cities which had 
been electrically lighted were thrown 
into darkness. 

Every newspaper in New York an¬ 
nounced that it would display bulletins 
to show the result of this singular, cru¬ 
cial test; and, soon after midnight, in 
the darkness and in the drizzling rain 


then falling, the crowds began to 
gather. 

They stood in groups before the 
sheets—white, but hardly distinguish¬ 
able in the gloom—upon which the 
bulletins were to be flashed. And they 
waited, the men—and the women, for 
in this crisis some women showed that 
they possessed the stem hearts of men. 

Three o’clock came. Not a death had 
been announced. The dull, damp 
gloom of night was succeeded by the 
murky light of early morning, and still 
not one of the multitude of wires 
streaming out over the country had 
brought the announcement of a single 
victim. 

But the people could not believe. 

Were the horrible days over at last? 
Had the intellect of one man been able 
to stretch out through space to a dis¬ 
tant planet, and, grasping the situation 
there, been keen enough to suggest to 
earth dw r ellers the only possible way to 
relief from the inferno of past days? 

It did not seem possible. They there¬ 
fore clamored to know if the telegraph 
lines were working, if reports had been 
received from all parts of the country. 

When assured that all lines were 
working perfectly—that there was in¬ 
deed a surcease from The Death, jubila¬ 
tion succeeded gloomy despondency,and 
many of those who had patiently waited 
during the night turned to take the 
cars for their homes, forgetting for the 
moment that no cars were being run— 
overlooking the price that was being 
paid for immunity. 

When August 18th had passed and 
The Death had not anywhere left its 
mark, it seemed that the correctness of 
Dr. Eldridge’s conclusions had been es¬ 
tablished beyond doubt, and his was the 
greatest name in our nation. 

But only for a few days. In their 
eagerness to escape slow, but seemingly 
sure, annihilation the people had not 
stopped to count the cost. 

They began to question. How long 
were cities to remain in darkness ? How 
long were manufactories to remain in 
idleness? Were cars to remain always 
in their barns unmanned ? Were we to 
remain permanently at the mercy of a 
people millions of miles away? 

In the face of our much-lauded 
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genius and scientific achievement, were 
we indeed but babes to the inhabitants 
of Mars, to be controlled as a father 
would control his child ? 

Not until that time did people real¬ 
ize how fully electricity had become a 
part of modern life; and when no an¬ 
swer was made as to how long the con¬ 
dition would continue; when Dr. El- 
dridge stilted that, so far as he could 
tell, it would be permanent, the second 
storm arose, the sweep of which may be 
imagined by one small incident: 

Within forty-eight hours the stock of 
the Amalgamated Electrical Co. fell 
from eighty-six to seventeen. All se¬ 
curities based upon electrical enter¬ 
prises decreased correspondingly in 
value. 

Suburban property (which had stead¬ 
ily increased in worth from the advent 
of the trolley system) became in a few* 
days of little more value than the old 
fields of which it had been made. 

The whole world of commerce was 
sympathetically affected, and a finan¬ 
cial panic, of a magnitude never before 
known to the nation, seemed to be 
imminent. People .appeared to be en¬ 
tirely bereft of sober judgment, and to 
be instead under the domination of a 
wild, unreasoning hysteria. 

The situation could hardly have been 
worse' if some morning the sun had 
failed to come up,and it had been found 
that it would never rise again. Indeed, 
so thoroughly had electricity become a 
part of the home and commercial life 
of the people that it was comparable 
in its importance to the light of the 
sun. 

And, strange to say—and yet not so 
strange either, in that strange time— 
the adulation of I)r. Eldridge was 
changed to vituperation. 

Physicians were especially severe in 
denouncing him, mainly because of 
pique that their theory of the Blue 
Death being a disease had been so com¬ 
pletely overthrown—though they them¬ 
selves still clung to it with a fatuous 
tenacity. 

I knew how entirely without reason 
and how unjust to Dr. Eldridge was this 
change of sentiment, and how keenly 
it was felt by him ; and one night as I 
walked the dark and deserted streets— 


streets that had formerly teemed with 
light and life—I suddenly determined 
to visit him in his laboratory on 
Twelfth Street. 

Wrapped in a faded dressing gown, 
and by the light of a smoking kerosene 
lamp, he was poring over an old leather- 
hound volume that seemed as if it 
might have been one of the first produc¬ 
tions of Gut ten berg. 

The doctor inquired anxiously if I 
had heard whether an answer had been 
made by the European governments to 
the representations of the United 
States that they should share with us 
the burden of decreased generation. 

I told him what I had just learned a 
few hours before that, while their reply 
had been couched in the language of 
diplomacy, they had absolutely refused 
to consider our request. 

The doctor took an apple from a 
basket at his side and began to demolish 
it with vigorous crunchings. 

“ That is no more than I expected,” 
he said. “ It is but natural that the old- 
world countries should view our plight 
with some degree of satisfaction, in¬ 
human as that may seem. But, unfor¬ 
tunately for them, I fear their serenity 
will not long continue, and, when the 
moment comes, I imagine they will 
capitulate as speedily as we have done.” 

“ You mean? ” 

u That commencing with August 
25th Europe will be devastated as we 
have been.” 

“ But why not before—why have we 
suffered alone ? It is true that we have 
led the world in the application of elec¬ 
tricity, but surely that is not sufficient 
reason-” 

“ That is not the reason ”—and the 
doctor’s gaze wandered around the 
room, as if he were looking for some ap¬ 
paratus to demonstrate a theory. 

Finally, his eyes rested on the basket 
of apples at his side. 

“ Take one of those apples,” he said 
—and I selected one free from blemish 
and handed it to him, hut he refused it, 
picked out one himself that had begun 
to decay, and held it up. 

“ Let this decayed spot be America, 
and this other Europe. Now, see, to 
represent Mars I take another apple. 
On the 4th of August, at the beginning 
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of our calamity, the relative positions 
of the planets were so ”—and he held 
the apples, somewhat inclined to the 
planes of their ecliptics, in his two 
hands. 

“ Considering that the speck on this 
apple representing Mars is their ‘ power 
station/ from which the death rays 
come, do you not see that while Amer¬ 
ica is in the line of their direction, 
Europe is not? Now, since the 4th of 
August the planets have been revolving 
this way”—and the doctor carefully 
twirled the apples in his fingers. 

“ Now see,” he continued, “ here are 
the relative positions at present, but 
beginning with midnight of August 
25th, the positions will be like this.” 

And he gave the apples a little twist 
that caused the Martian speck to frown 
directly down on the blemish represent¬ 
ing Europe on the other apple. 

“ But why have you said nothing of 
this—the papers this afternoon were 
filled with denunciations of Europe be¬ 
cause-” 

The doctor smiled and pointed to a 
row of chairs against the wall. 

“ In each of them this afternoon,” 
he said, “ sat a young representative of 
the press, and, while they did not seem 
fully to grasp the technical points, I 
believe they caught , the central idea.” 

They had caught the central idea. 

The next morning Dr. Eldridge's pre¬ 
diction was blazoned forth not only by 
the papers of America, but by those of 
Europe as well. 

It cannot be denied that our people 
were mildly jubilant at the prospect 
that they would have company in their 
fearful misery. 

The press of Europe professed to be¬ 
lieve that the prediction had been in¬ 
spired by our government with a view 
to inducing them to share with us the 
burden of decreased generation. The 
London papers declared, in their pon¬ 
derous way, that so small a “ trick” was 
unworthy of us; from the German press 
came a rumble of sarcastic abuse; and 
in Paris the thing was a joke, the sub¬ 
ject for the quips of their paragraphers. 

They did not know Dr. Eldridge! 

But notwithstanding the professed 
disbelief of Europe, the 25th of August 
was awaited with a world-suspense— 


and when that fateful morning came, 
Dr. Eldridge’s grasp of the situation 
was again shown in a way that was as 
emphatic as it was awful. 

It was as if The Death had ill- 
brooked restraint; like water that had 
been pent it lashed Europe with its 
flood of death. 

Hardly a hamlet had been left un¬ 
scourged, and from all of Europe arose 
the cry of people in bewilderment, in 
fearful anguish. 

But if they had scoffed at Dr. El¬ 
dridge, they were quicker than we to 
accept the conditions he had imposed as 
necessary to immunity, and, even as the 
United States had done, they ex¬ 
changed the benefit of their vast elec¬ 
trical organization for a surcease from 
the Martian massacre. 

Dynamic generation of electricity 
upon the earth had ceased 1 

IV. 

Ik this final crisis all minds, ail 
hearts, turned to the white haired, 
feeble man in the dingy laboratory in 
New York city. 

Almost involuntarily I sought the 
place, and when I had entered the bare 
reception-room was already filled with a 
motley throng. 

Representatives of the press were 
there, and those who had been ac¬ 
counted great upon the earth, men of 
millions, heads of great corporations, 
financial magnates; and all were eager 
for a word which they trusted would be 
one of hope. 

Each excitedly questioned the others 
—but no one knew anything that 
every one else did not. They knew that 
the earth was like a man who had been 
almost drained of blood, and whose 
heart has well-nigh ceased to beat. 

They wanted to know, how long will it 
continue so—for days, for years, for¬ 
ever ? 

When Dr. Eldridge came softly in— 
he wore carpet slippers and the old 
familiar dressing gown—Hallowell, 
president of the Amalgamated Lighting 
& Traction Co., assumed the role of 
interrogator ior those assembled. He 
outlined conditions which were familiar 
to every one, and he concluded: 

“You advanced a theory regarding 
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this Blue Death, and said that if we 
would do one thing it would cease—and 
it did.. You predicted the attack upon 
Europe, and your prediction has been 
verified. 

“ I—we—therefore come to you now. 
Can you say how long the generation of 
electricity must be discontinued ? Even 
if you say so long a time as one year, 
that will restore some degree of con¬ 
fidence, and may prevent the general, 
final panic which seems about to sweep 
the nation. 

“ Or, if you can hold out no hope in 
this direction, can we not fight? Can 
you suggest defensive action—or even 
offensive action? I think you know 
that millions will be at your command.” 

The very air of the room seemed to 
throb in unison with the hearts of 
those who stood there as the verdict 
was awaited. 

But their souls were chilled when the 
doctor spoke. 

“ So far as I can now tell,” he said, 
“ the cessation must be permanent.” 

There was a murmur from the audi¬ 
ence of despair and of—anger. 

“ There is one hopeful sign,” the 
doctor continued; “ the signals from 
Mars have not stopped. They have 
gained their desires; why should they 
continue to signal us? There is only 
one conclusion to be reached—there is, 
I am sure, a way out of the difficulty if 
we can discover it. There are only two 
ways in which we may do this: we must 
find it through our own efforts, or we 
must read the signals from Mars. 

“ The first I regard as hopeless. On 
the last, as you gentlemen know, myself 
and my assistants are working night 
and day. My new 4 plant'—which com¬ 
bines a station for generation, a labora¬ 
tory, and an observatory—is now com¬ 
pleted, and practically all of my appa¬ 
ratus has been installed. I will not 
enter into technical details, but I will 
sav that we have taken a few steps to¬ 
ward success. Anything more definite 
I cannot now say.” 

I have always believed that during 
the strain of this conference Hallo- 
well, the Amalgamated's president, lost 
his reason, and that when he arose to 
reply to Dr. Eld ridge he was, for the 
time at least, deranged. 


u Generation shall be started to-mor¬ 
row in each of our plants,” he said—he 
almost shouted. 

All present were aghast, and several 
started to speak, but Hallowell would 
not permit them: 

“ Dr. Eldridge believes that no one 
except himself can think, and in order 
to remain posing upon his pedestal as 
our savior he is willing to sacrifice the 
interests of us all. 

“ According to him, we of America 
were the first sufferers because of the 
relative positions of the earth and 
Mars; Europe came within the direc¬ 
tion of the rays and has suffered in its 
turn. This being true, why is it not 
also true that we are now beyond the 
reach of the rays—why are we not now 
secure from Martian harm ? ” 

Hallowell had almost shrieked his in¬ 
quiry. 

No one had thought of this phase of 
the situation; there was an undertone 
of surprised questioning—which was 
stilled as Dr. Eldridge spoke: 

“ Our observations and experiments 
have shown that the rays from Mars 
which have dealt The Death, and the 
light signals seen, have come from the 
same point on the surface of that 
planet. Now, do any of you know what 
was the color of the light signals first 
seen ? ” 

No one knew. 

Hallowell sniffed disdainfully. Light 
was light—he could not see that the 
color was material. 

Dr. Eldridge pointed out that there 
is a great difference in the color of 
light, and cited the fact that the stars 
are classified according to the color of 
the light from them. 

“ The color of the first light signals 
from Mars was yellow; we no longer see 
those lights.” 

“ You yourself have just stated that 
the Martians are still signaling,*” in¬ 
terrupted Hallowell triumphantly. 

And so they are,” Dr. Eldridge re¬ 
plied, “'but not with the same light as 
that first visible to us. The light sig¬ 
nals first seen in America are not now 
visible here, but are visible in Europe— 
and for the same reason that the death 
dealing rays first commanded this coun¬ 
try and then Europe. 
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“ The Martians have done just as we 
would do if we found that one gun 
would not protect a harbor—we would 
mount another gun! 

" The Martians have erected another 
station, and now, independent of the 
relative positions of the planets to each 
other, they hold at the same time the 
continents of Europe and America at 
their mercy! " 

The doctor turned to the wall and 
pressed a spring. A map came into 
view—a map made up of dark and light 
spaces, of large black dots, and of many 
diverging lines. 

He pointed with a ruler. 

“ That," he said, “ is a map of Mars. 
Here, in Sinus Titanum, is one Martian 
station; and here, thousands of miles 
distant, in the region of Solus Lacus, 
is the other. Rays from these two 
points will command every part of the 
earth, except an area including China 
—and there is no electrical generation 
there!" 

The doctor paused a moment, and 
then continued, more to himself than to 
us: 

“ What wonderful lenses they must 
have—what visual heights they must 
have reached! How vast must be their 
store of knowledge, grown from a fund 
which must have been considerable 
when our planet was a mere molten ball 
rolling untenanted in space!" 

Hallowell had listened scornfully, 
and now he spoke: 

“ To-morrow every wheel in our 
plants shall be turning, and they may 
do their worst. And suppose lives are 
lost. Most of them will be of the poor, 
who are better dead. And"—sneer- 
ingly—"you and I at least need not 
worry, for we have life suits." 

Dr. Eldridge replied as patiently as 
he would have spoken to a wayward 
child—and indeed, Hallowell was then, 
as I believe, entirely irresponsible: 

" I furnished the formula for ma¬ 
king the life suits, and stipulated the 
prices at which they should be supplied, 
although I have left the details of the 
business in the hands of subordinates. 
It is proper for me to say that, although 
I have received a considerable sum of 
money from their sale. I have regarded 
it as a trust fund, and it has all been ex¬ 


pended in securing the special appa¬ 
ratus necessary for equipping my ob¬ 
servatory at Mars Hill. 

And I warn you, Hallowell, that the 
life suits will in all probability not be 
effective against the new Martian rays. 
They have changed the character of 
signal light commanding us ; it is prob¬ 
able that they have also changed the 
penetrative power of the death rays." 

After the others had left one by one, 
some in anger—as did Hallowell—and 
others sodden with despair, I remained 
with Dr. Eldridge. 

“ Are you sure what the result will he 
if generation is started again? " 

" I cannot be sure," he answered. 
" I am only sure that the Martians have 
established another signal plant; it is 
reasonable to deduce that they have es¬ 
tablished with it another Blue Ray bat¬ 
tery. If Hallowell puts his determina¬ 
tion into effect, the next few hours will 
tell, and, I fear, in an awful language." 

" But I had understood that the 
Martians gained a knowledge of the 
amount of our electrical generation 
simply by the lessening of their own 
supply. In this event, unless there is a 
general resumption, we are not in jeop¬ 
ardy." 

“ They have another source of infor¬ 
mation." 

" And that ? " 

"I believe they actually see! I be¬ 
lieve that to-morrow morning the Mar¬ 
tians will actually sec Ilallowell’s fire¬ 
men as they start the furnace fires—the 
motormen and the conductors as they 
assemble to take charge of their cars. 
And is it so wonderful—so past belief? 
The ocean cable to your great-grand¬ 
father would have been as wonderful— 
and to you, it is a matter of course. 

" Consider. Long before the inhab¬ 
itants of earth knew that the earth was 
round, the inhabitants of Mars must 
have had telescopes moro effective than 
those we now have; given so great a 
start, and not an unreasonable rate of 
progress, why should they not have seen 
the collision yesterday on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania road and been able to count the 
dead as well as we ? " 

" But surelv," I objected, “ they have 
made moral progress also, and are they 
therefore not merciful? HallowoH's is 
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a great system, bat considered with the 
whole of generation, even in America, 
his is insignificant.” 

“ But the principle,” insisted Dr. 
Eldridge. “ If Hallowell starts genera¬ 
tion and no harm results, day after to¬ 
morrow every wire in the United States 
will be alive wfith its accustomed volt¬ 
age. The Martians cannot afford to 
overlook it. You do not understand 
what electricity means to them.” 

“ They wish their cars, their lights,” 
I answered. 

“ Their cars! Their lights! Their 
life, man! Do you not suppose their 
application of what w r e call < electricity' 
has advanced as have other things wfith 
them? It not only lights them, carries 
them—it probably feeds them, keeps 
them alive. 

“ We say that Mars is a dying planet. 
So it is—and have they done nothing to 
make good their loss of forests, of coal, 
even of air and water ? With their vast 
knowledge, have they calmly awaited a 
general death? You may be sure that 
they have not, and you may also be sure 
that they have met the crisis with— 
electricity. It is the thing —the material 
thing—of the universe, and properly 
applied, it would give us immunity 
from disease, it would feed us; from a 
material point of view', it would put us 
‘ in a lordly pleasure house, w here w'e 
might forever dw'ell at ease ! ” 

The doctor paused, somewhat 
abashed at his owm vehemence. 

“ That day for us is far off, but if the 
condition had come to us after the slow 
toil of years, w'ould we not zealously 
guard it. even as the Martians are do¬ 
ing? 

“ You have seen a father and his son 
—the boy prattling in his childish way, 
and the father giving him amused at¬ 
tention. That is the relation of the 
Mars-men to us. 

“ How amused they must have been 
when, years ago, some of our wise men 
discovered that a piece of amber, rubbed 
wfith a silken cloth, would attract small 
pieces of pith and other substances— 
and w'ere mightily astonished at their 
discovery. That must have been a 
choice item of news for the Martian 
papers, and a subject for the quips of 
their paragraphors (if they have them) 


for many days! Imagine some of the 
headings: ‘The Earth-Men Have Dis¬ 
covered Electricity!' as if our papers 
should one day announce, ‘ The Fijiians 
Have Discovered Fire! * ” 

u But since then we have grown,” I 
suggested. “ The boy's head now' 
reaches to the shoulder of his father, 
does it not ? ” 

“Yes; and can you not imagine 
with what interest they have watched 
our development ? How they have, pos¬ 
sibly, sympathized wfith us in our gro- 
pings in the dark ? How they may have 
applauded as one by one we have pro¬ 
duced the telegraph, the ocean cable, 
electric traction, electric lights? And 
how, during the last twenty years, their 
feeling of interest has changed to one 
of alarm, until now we have this crisis, 
this tragedy ? ” 

Before I left the doctor he informed 
• me that he would leave the city the next 
day for Mars Hill—as he called his sta¬ 
tion—and that he would not quit it, 
night or day, until he had achieved suc¬ 
cess—or failure. 

“ Martian communication is neces¬ 
sary to our salvation—it is essential to 
the continuance of humankind upon 
the earth; and for it I would count my 
life a small price to pay.” 

These were the w ords of the grand 
old man as he left me at his door. 

Y. 

Hallowell started generation as he 
said that he would do. 

And the cataclysm of death com¬ 
menced again, as Dr. Eldridge had pre¬ 
dicted it w r ould. 

From the north and from the south, 
from the east and from the west, the 
deatli roll came and grew hour by hour; 
and many wearers of life suits were 
among the victims. 

And now the general question was: 

“ If w e are to be afflicted because 
one concern is operating, why should 
not all he operated? Will the calamity 
be made the greater?” 

Dr. Eldridge, upon being appealed to, 
gave it as his opinion that it would not 
be, and stated that, if Hallowell and his 
associates could not be induced to de¬ 
sist, there might as well be a general 
resumption of generation. 
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So plants that had been deserted 
glowed with relighted furnace fires and 
crackling dynamos, ears were taken 
from their sheds, transportation in full 
was resumed, and electric lights 
gleamed forth once more. 

But with all this came death, The 
Death. It was everywhere. The coun¬ 
try was one vast morgue. 

Europe had ceased generation en¬ 
tirely and had not resumed, but with 
the resumption in America, the plague 
commenced there again its fearful 
work. 

The power that wielded this quiver¬ 
ing lash considered the earth as a unit! 
Brothers must answer for the trans¬ 
gressions of their brothers. 

There was a speedy congress of the 
nations of Europe. In concert they de¬ 
manded that we cease the generation of 
electricity. 

But the United States paid no heed. 
The people bitterly remembered the at¬ 
titude of Europe when we alone had 
been the sufferers—and even if our gov¬ 
ernment had endeavored to force com¬ 
pliance with the European demand, it is 
doubtful if it would have been success¬ 
ful. 

For in this dreadful time authority 
was toppling on its foundations, and 
the power supposed to be vested in the 
government of the nation and of the 
States was hardly more than a name. 

The expression of anarchistic senti¬ 
ment, and in the large cities anarchy 
itself ran riot; laws, hitherto held of 
the utmost sacredness, were daily in¬ 
fringed, and there was no attempt at 
retribution. 

The fabric of our government, 
deemed so strong, had been rent in 
twain, and through the ragged opening 
there was thrust the head of a monster 
which threatened to bring to us a 
period more horrible than that in 
France during the red days of their 
memorable revolution.’ 

The last day of August, 1907, brought 
to our President a formal notification 
from the coalition of Europe that if 
generation in the United States had 
not ceased within forty-eight hours 
thereafter, a combined fleet of their 
swiftest cruisers, which had been assem¬ 
bled at Portsmouth, would move against 


us —that they would compel the cessa¬ 
tion of generation, and would exact re¬ 
prisal. 

It was a declaration of war of the 
world against our nation! 

Our people laughed! But unnatur¬ 
ally, hysterically. There could be no 
better evidence of the abnormal condi¬ 
tion of the whole country at that time. 

An ultimatum—a practical declara¬ 
tion of war from a coalition so powerful 
that we could not hope to resist it! And 
it created not so much excitement as 
did the firing of a Colombian gunboat 
upon the newly formed republic of Pan¬ 
ama in the fali of 1903. 

Xo effort was made to meet the de¬ 
mands of the nations of Europe. Xo 
preparations were made for defense. 

And all the while The Death was 
reaping a steady harvest; not only 
throughout our wide domain, but in 
foggy London, on the sunny Paris bou¬ 
levards, and in icy St. Petersburg. Xo 
station in life, however noble or how¬ 
ever lowly, served to stay the quivering 
bolts; they found their victims by the 
thousands in the crowded cities and in 
the dreary wildernesses. 

Was it to be annihilation? Was the 
earth again, as in the beginning, to roll 
untenanted in space—but carrying upon 
its waters mighty fleets, and upon its 
land magnificent cities, and nowhere a 
human soul ? 

It was late on the night of the first 
day of September when I received Dr. 
Eldridge’s message urging me to come 
at once to Mars Hill. 

I caught a late express, and was soon 
at the dreary little station, which be¬ 
came drearier still when the train had 
wound itself away, and left me begin¬ 
ning my walk to the isolated spot where 
Dr. Eldridge had been spending his days 
and nights in labor—not for money nor 
for fame, but for the general good of the 
peoples of the world. I knew that he 
\yas alone, for while he had assistants, 
they returned each night to the city. 

First, I saw the smokestack of the 
plant—reaching straight up into the skv 
like an enormous interrogating finger, 
as if it were sensate and itself seeking a 
solution to this weird world-tragedy. 

A thin stream of smoke was coining 
from its mouth, straight at first, then 
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eddying into fantastic shapes; and when 
1 entered the main room of the plant— 
where the huge engine and dynamo were 
placed—I found it thrown into a yellow 
illumination by the open furnace door, 
and an occasional spiteful crackling 
from some of the multitude of wires an¬ 
nounced that here at least electricity 
still held sway. 

I did not see Dr. Eldridge, and I 
called his name. There was no response. 
I called again, and louder, and still no 
answer came. 

A feeling of depression, almost of 
fear, for which I could not account, took 
possession of me. Perhaps, more than I 
had thought, the strain of the past fear¬ 
ful weeks—the strain on nerve and 
brain and heart—was telling upon me. 

Foolish phantasms forced themselves 
upon me. 

Suppose that the happenings of the 
past month were a mere dream, only a 
horrible nightmare, and that I had 
awakened in the power plant of some 
strange city ? Or, suppose this were one 
of the Martian stations (I doubt that 
I was entirely sane in those last few 
days), and that I had been lured here 
to my death ? 

But then I noticed that I held in my 
hand the note of Dr. Eldridge calling 
me thither. Perhaps, the sight of his 
name caused me, involuntarily, to push 
open the door of a smaller room—his 
private laboratory. 

And I found Dr. Eldridge. 

He was sitting at the low, broad table 
which served for a desk. His elbow 
rested upon the table, and his hand held 
a pen, still moist with ink. And he was 
smiling. 

But he was dead. 

And laid carefully in front of him, so 
that it could not escape notice, was a 
note addressed to me: 

My dear Allan: 

I have sent for you because I know 
that you will be sure to come, and can 
be trusted absolutely in a vital matter. 
After you have read the sealed letter 
which you will find with this, you will 
understand. Good-by. 

I seized the doctor’s statement—then 
in his crabbed handwriting, but before 
forty-eight hours had passed in the big, 
clear type of ten thousand papers: 


To the People of the World: 

I have communicated with Mars. The 
distress of the world will be relieved. To¬ 
morrow full generation may be com¬ 
menced again and no harm will result. 

I stated in the beginning my belief 
that there was one law which, if it could 
be learned, would bring us relief. 

I have learned this law. 

The sun supplies us not only with light 
and heat; it supplies us (as scientists 
have long suspected) with electricity as 
well. It is an immense generator, and 
from it the subtle current is shot to all 
the corners of our solar system. 

But not in equable volume. At some 
times the voltage is much less than at 
others, and the variation is coincident 
with the appearance and disappearance 
of the “ spots ” upon the sun. 

The “ sun spot cycle ” is fourteen 
years, and in the middle of that cycle is 
a period of four weeks which may be 
called the “ minimum sun spot period.” 

During that period the generation of 
electricity by the sun, and, consequently, 
the supply to all the planets, sinks far 
below the normal. 

It is that period which has just passed, 
and which has brought us such distress. 

The Martians did not feel our en¬ 
croachment in the prodigal use of elec¬ 
tricity until the last minimum sun spot 
period, which was in 1893. They suf¬ 
fered then greatly and without offensive 
action against us—although they had 
then the same means for forcing our dis¬ 
continuance of generation that they have 
now. But their self-preservation during 
this period, and the periods that will 
come with each fourteen years hereafter, 
demanded that they do as they have done. 

It was a choice between whether some 
of us should die or all of them. 

In the year 1921—fourteen years hence 
—generation must again cease for a 
space of four weeks. 

The time for cessation will be indi¬ 
cated by a light signal from Mars—in 
flashes which will make the letter “ Y ” 
in our Morse telegraph alphabet. The 
time when generation may recommence 
will be indicated by a discontinuance of 
the signal. 

This must continue through all the 
time to come. 

Heed, all nations of the earth, or the 
penalty will be more awful than the one 
we have just paid, and my sacrifice will 
have been in vain. 

For to learn what I have told, I have 
agreed to give my life. How gladly do I 
make the exchange! I would have be¬ 
sought it if it had not been offered me. 
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For in allowing me to learn this, the 
Martians have been compelled to show 
me other things—wonderful things—our 
general knowledge of which would place 
them in jeopardy, and which they are not 
willing to trust to the honor of a man. 
In all things pertaining to honor the 
natoe of Dr. Eldridge has stood high— 
but the Martians do not know me, and I 
do not censure them. 

I will be permitted to write this (the 
fact that they will'know I do not write 
anything they have not given me per¬ 
mission to divulge hints at the wonders 
which have been opened to me), and then 


it will come—The Death, which has made 
many miserable, and has made happy 
only Jacques S. Eldridge. 

The fleet of the coalition did not sail. 
The United States is triumphant. The 
world is tranquil. But 1921 is hard 
upon ns. Will we heed the signal’s 
flash ? 

We must, for there is no one to suc¬ 
cor us, now that the great soul of him 
who once saved us has voyaged outward 
through the world-spaces into which his 
mind had so often journeyed. 
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The Hawkins Chemieo-Sprinkler System. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

A house-warming that ended with the chill on, and a frost in friendship imminent. 


T HE gathering at the Hawkins* 
home that night was, I suppose, 
in the nature of a house-warming. 

The Blossoms, the Ridgeways, the 
Eld ridges, the Gordons were there, in 
addition to perhaps a dozen and a half 
other people whom I had never met. 
Also, Mr. Blodgett was there. 

Old Mr. Blodgett is Hawkins’ father- 
in-law. There is a Mrs. Blodgett, too, 
hut she is really too sweet an old lady 
to be placed in the mother-in-law cate- 
gory. 

Blodgett, however, makes up for any 
deficiencies on his wife’s part in the tra¬ 
ditional traits. He seems to have an¬ 
alyzed Hawkins with expert care and 
precision—to have appraised and classi¬ 
fied his character and attainments to a 
nicety. 

Consequently, Hawkins and Mr. 
Blodgett are rarely to he observed wan¬ 
dering hither and thither with their 
arms about each other’s waists. 

Finally, I was there myself with my 
wife. 

It seems almost superfluous to men¬ 
tion my presence. Whenever Hawkins 
is on the verge of trouble with one of 


his contrivances, some esoteric force 
seems to sweep me along in his direc¬ 
tion with resistless energy.' 

Sometimes I wonder what Hawkins 
did for a victim before we met—but let 
that be. 

Dinner had been lively, for the 
guests were mainly young, and the 
wines such as Hawkins can afford; but 
when we had assembled in the drawing- 
room, conversation seemed to slow 
down somewhat, and to pass over to a 
languid discussion of the house as a 
sort of relaxation. 

Then it w’as that a pert miss from 
one of the Oranges remarked: 

“Yes, the frescoing is lovely—almost 
all of it. But—whoever could have de¬ 
signed that frieze, Mr. Hawkins? ” 

“ Er—that frieze? ” repeated the in¬ 
ventor a little uncomfortably, indica¬ 
ting the insane-looking strip of paint¬ 
ing a foot or so wide which ran along 
under the ceiling. 

“Yes, it's so funny. Nothing but 
dots and dots and dots. Whoever could 
have conceived such an idea ? ” 

“ Well, I did, Miss Mather,” Hawkins 
replied. “I designed that myself.” 
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“ Oh—did you ? " murmured the in¬ 
quisitive one, going red. 

Hawkins turned to me, and the girl 
subsided; hut old Mr. Blodgett had 
overheard. He felt constrained to put 
in, with his usual tactful-thought and 
grating, nasal voice: 

“ It's hideous—simply hideous. I 
don't see—I can't see the sense in 
spending that amount of money in plas¬ 
tering painted roses and undressed 
young ones all over the ceiling, Her¬ 
bert." 

“No?" said Hawkins between his 
teeth. 

“ Folly—pure folly," grunted the 
old gentleman. “ No reason for it—no 
reason under the sun." 

Hawkins at least reserves family dis¬ 
sensions for family occasions. He held 
his peace and his tongue. 

“ Yes, sir," persisted Blodgett, 
“ everything else out of the question, 
the house might catch fire to-night, and 
your entire stock of painted babies go 
up in smoke. Then where'd thev be? 
Eh?" 

“ See here," said Hawkins, goaded 
into speech, “ you just keep your mind 
easy on that score at least, will you, 
papa dear ? " 

“ What’s that? What's that? " 

“ This house isn't going up in 
smoke," went on the inventor tartly. 
“ You can take my word for it." 

“ Isn't, eh ?" jeered the elderly 
Blodgett with his nasty, sneering little 
chuckle. “ And how do you know it's 
not? Eh? Smarter men than you, my 
boy, and in better built houses, 
have-" 

“Look here! This particular place 

isn't going to burn, because-" 

Hawkins rapped out. 

“ What isn't going to . burn, Her¬ 
bert ? " inquired Mrs. Hawkins, with a 
cold, warning glance at her husband as 
she perceived that hostilities were in 
progress. “Is he teasing you again, 
papa ? " 

“ Teasing me!" sniffed Blodgett 
with an unpleasant leer at Hawkins. 

“ Teasing that antiquity! " Hawkins 
growled in my ear. “ Say, isn't that 
enough to-" 

“ Don't whisper, Herbert—it isn't 
polite," continued Mrs. Hawkins, the 


playfulness of her manner somewhat 
belied by the glitter in her eye. “ Let 
us all into the secret." 

“ Oh, there's no secret," said the in¬ 
ventor shortly. 

“No dance, either," pouted the girl 
from Jersey, who was an intimate of 
the family. 

It was the signal for the light fan¬ 
tastic business to begin. Hawkins is 
notoriously out of sympathy with dan¬ 
cing. He took my arm and guided me 
stealthily from the drawing-room. 

“Phew!" remarked the inventor 
when we had settled ourselves up-stairs 
with a couple of cigars. “ Sav, Griggs, 
do vou still wonder.at crime ? " 

“ Meaning?" 

“ Meaning dear papa Blodgett," 
snapped Hawkins. “ Honestly, do you 
believe it would be really wicked to lure 
that old human pussy-cat down cellar 
and sort of lose him through the fur¬ 
nace door? " 

“ Don't talk nonsense, Hawkins," I 
laughed. 

“ It isn't nonsense. It's the way I 
feel. But I'll get square on that spite¬ 
ful tongue of his some day—and when 
I do! There isn't anything sweeter 
waiting for me in Heaven than to feel 
myself emptying a pan of dishwater on 
that old reprobate from one of the 
upper windows. 

“ Why, Griggs, sometimes in the 
night I dream I have him on the floor, 
that I'm just getting even for some of 
the things he's said to me and about 
me, and I wake up in a dripping per¬ 
spiration, and-" 

“ Stop, Hawkins! " I guffawed. 

“Strikes you funny, too, does it?" 
the inventor cried angrily. “ I suppose 
you think it's all right for him to talk 
as he does? Criticize my decorations, 
tell me they'll all bum up some day, 
and all that?" 

“ Well, but they might." 

“They might not!" shouted Haw¬ 
kins in a fury. “You don't, know any 
more about it than he does. You 
couldn't burn up this house if you 
soaked every carpet in it with oil! " 

“ Why not?" 

“Ah! Why not? That's just the 
point. Why not, to be sure? Because 
it's all prepared for ahead of time." 
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“ Private wire to the engine-house? ” 

1 queried. 

“Private wire to Halifax! There’s 
no private wire about it. See here, 
Griggs, do you suppose that poor little 
brain of yours could comprehend a 
truly great idea ? ” 

“ It could try/*’ I said meekly. 

“Then listen. You remember those 
dots on the frieze all through the 
house? You do? All right. Just close 
your eyes and conceive a little metal 
tube running back into the wall. Im¬ 
agine the little tube opening into a 
large supply pipe in the wall. 

“Is that"clear? Then conceive that 
the supply pipe in each room connects 
with a big supply pipe in the rear of 
the house, and that the big pipe ter¬ 
minates—or rather begins—in a big 
tank on the top floor! ” 

“ But what on earth is it all ? ” 

“ It’s the Hawkins Chemico-Sprink- 
ler System! ” announced the inventor. 

“ Tor the Lord’s sake! ” I gasped. 

“Yes, sir! It’s something like the 
sprinkling system you see in factories, 
but all concealed—perfectly adapted to 
private house purposes! Every one of 
those dots is simply a little hole in the 
wall through which, in case of fire, will 
flow' quart after quart of my chemical 
fire-extinguisher! How r ’s that ? ” 

“ Er—is the tank full ? ” I asked, 
gliding hurriedly away from the wall. 

“ Of course it is. Oh, sit where you 
were, Griggs; don’t drag in that asinine 
clownishness of yours. Or, better still, 
come up with me and see the business 
end of the thing—the tank and all 
that.” 

“ The stuff isn’t inflammable, is it ? 
We’re smoking, you know.” 

“ An inflammable fire-extinguishing 
liquid! ” cried Hawkins. “ Why, can’t 
you understand that—bah! ” 

He laid a course to the upper regions 
and I followed. 

“ Out here in the extension,” he ex¬ 
plained, when w r e reached the top floor. 
“There!” 

We stood in a bare room, whose 
emptiness was accentuated by the cold, 
electric light. 

Furnishings it had none, save for the 
big tank in the center. This was a 
wooden affair, lined with lead. 


Over the top, and some two feet 
above the tank proper, the heavy cover 
was suspended by a weird system of 
pulleys and electric wires. To the un¬ 
der side of the cover was fastened a big 
glass sphere filled with white stuff. 

It was a remarkable contrivance. 

“ There—that’s simple, isn’t it ? ” 
said Hawkins, with a happy smile. 

“ It may be if you understand it.” 

“ Why, just look here. See that big 
glass ball ? That’s full of marble dust— 
carbonate of lime, you know. The tank 
is filled with weak sulphuric acid. 
When the ball drops into the acid— 
what happens?” 

“ You have a nasty job fishing it out 
again ? ” 

“ Hot at all. It smashes into flinders, 
the marble dust combines with the sul¬ 
phuric acid, and forms a neutral liquid, 
bubbling with carbonic acid. Even you, 
Griggs, must know that carbonic acid 
gas will put out any fire, without 
damaging anything. There you are.” 

“1 see. You smell fire, rush up here 
and knock that ball into the tank, and 
the house is flooded through the dots in 
your frieze. Remarkable! ” 

“ Oh, I don’t even have to come up 
here,” smiled Hawkins. “ See that? ” 

“ That ” was a little strand of plati¬ 
num wire in a niche in the wall. 

“ That’s just a test fuse, so that I 
can see that she’s all in working order,” 
pursued the inventor, leaning his cigar 
against it. “ There’s' half a dozen of 
them in every room in the house. As 
soon as the heat touches them, they 
melt and set off ray electric release— 
and down drops the cover of the tank 
—ball and all. The ball breaks, the 
valve at the bottom opens automatic¬ 
ally—and down goes the tank, full of 
extinguisher.” 

“ Well, I must say it looks practical.” 

“ It is! ” asserted Hawkins. “ Some 
night—if the night ever comes—w r hen 
you see a roaring blaze in one of these 
rooms subdued in ten seconds by the 
gentle drizzle that comes out of that 
frieze, you will-” 

“ Mr. Hawkins, sir,” interrupted 
Hawkins’ butler at the door. 

“Well, William?” 

“Mrs. Hawkins, sir, she says as how 
your presence is desired down-stairs.” 
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“ Oh, all right/ 5 said the inventor 
wearily. ‘‘Til be down directly. 

“ No rest for the wicked/ 5 he com¬ 
mented to me. “ Come on, Griggs, we’ll 
have to dance. 55 

The festivity was in full swing when 
we descended. 

Mrs. Hawkins came over to us and 
remarked in low tones to her spouse: 

“ Now, just try to make yourself 
agreeable, Herbert. It's not nice for 
you to steal away and smoke. 5 ’ 

“ Fm not smoking.’ 5 

“ Mr. Griggs is. 55 

“ So I am/ 5 1 said, suddenly realizing 
the fact. “ William, will you dispose of 
this, please ? 55 

“ Now go right in, both of you/ 5 Mrs. 
Hawkins began. Then she was called 
away. 

“ Griggs! 55 muttered Hawkins, 
thoughtfullv tapping his forehead. 

“ Yes ? 55 " 

“ What—what the deuce did I do 
with my cigar ? 55 

“ I 5 m sure I don’t know. 55 

“ But I had it up-stairs. We were 
both smoking. 55 

“ So you did/ 5 I said. “ The last I 
saw of it, you leaned it against that 
fuse thing- 55 

“ Great Scott! That’s what I did! 55 
gasped the inventor, turning white. 

“Well, what of it? 55 

“ Why, suppose the infernal thing 
has burned down to the fuse 1 55 cried 
Hawkins hoarsely. “ Suppose it melts 
through the wire and sends down that 
top! 55 

“ Will it start the stuff running? 55 

“ Start it! Of course it 5 ll start it. 
Gee whizz! Fm going up there now, 
Griggs! 55 

Hawkins made for the stairs. I 
6miled after him, for he seemed rather 
worked up. 

I turned back to the dancers. It was 
a pretty scene. To the rhythm of a par¬ 
ticularly seductive waltz, the guests 
were gliding about the floor. I noted 
the gay colors of the ladies 5 gowns, the 
flowers, the sparkling diamonds. 

And then—then I noted the frieze! 

My eyes seamed instinctively to 
travel to that stretch of ugliness—they 
fastened upon the dots with a kind of 
fascination. And none too soon. 


From one of the dots spurted forth 
what looked like a tiny stream of 
water. Another followed and another 
and yet another. The whole multitude 
of dots were raining liquid upon the 
dancers from all sides of the room! 

The streams came from north, east, 
south, and west. They came from the 
hallway behind me—a hundred of them 
seemed to converge upon my devoted 
back. I was fairly soaked through in a 
second. 

The panic can hardly be fancied. 
Men and women shrieked together in 
the utter amazement of the thing. 
They laughed aloud, some of them. 
Others cried out in terror. 

They leaped and sprang back and 
forth, to this side and that, in the vain 
endeavor to dodge the innumerable 
streams. Some slipped and almost fell, 
carrying down others with them. And 
ail were doused. 

Then, as suddenly as it had started, 
the flood ceased. 

“ Well, God bless my soul! 55 ejacu¬ 
lated Mr. Blodgett, putting up a hand 
to wring his collar. What in Heaven’s 
name happened ? 55 

“ Great. Caesar's ghost! 55 said Haw¬ 
kins 5 voice behind me. 

He had returned from his trip to the 
top floor extension. 

“ It 5 s all right/’ he called with cheery 
indifference to the contrary sentiments 
of two dozen people. “ There's no dan¬ 
ger. It won’t hurt you.” 

“ But it does, it bites! ” cried the 
girl from Jersey. “ What is it? Where 
did it come from ? 55 

“Yes, it does bite! It smarts aw¬ 
fully. By Jove! The stuff’s eating me! 
What is it, Hawkins? Oh, Mr. Haw¬ 
kins, wherever did it come from ? Why, 
it ran out of those dots—I saw it! 
W 7 hat is it ? 55 echoed from different 
parts of the room. 

“ It’s only my sprinkler—my fire ex¬ 
tinguisher/ 5 Hawkins explained. “ It 
went off by accident, you see. There’s 
nothing in it to hurt you. It’s per¬ 
fectly neutral. It can’t bite—that’s im¬ 
agination. 55 

“But it does!” cried Mrs. Gordon. 
“ It stings like acid. It actually seems 
to be eating my skin! ” 

“ Bite! I should say it did! ” growled 
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Mr. Blodgett. “ It’s chewing my hands 
off—I believa it’s carbolic acid. I do 
—I’ll swear I do. No smell—but it’s 
been deodorized. That’s it—carbolic 
acid! ” 

" Carbolic fiddlesticks! ” said Haw¬ 
kins. 

Then a puzzled expression came in to 
his eyes. He raised one of his wet 
hands and tasted it—and spat Violently. 

" Say! Hold on! Wait a minute! ” 
he cried. 

Hawkins darted off up-stairs. I could 
hear him bounding along, two steps at 
a time, until he reached the top. 

Silence ensued for a few seconds, 
save for an exclamation here and there, 
as one or another of the guests discov¬ 
ered that his or her neck or ear or arm 
was smarting. 

Then the servants piled up from 
below. They, too, w r ere wet and fright¬ 
ened. They, too, had discovered that 
the liquid emitted by the Hawkins' 
Chemico-Sprinkler System bit into the 
human epidermis like fire. 

“ Phwat is it ? Phwat is it ? 99 the 
cook was drearily intoning, when hur¬ 
rying footsteps turned my attei*tion 
once more to the stairs. 

Hawkins was coming down at a gal¬ 
lop. In his arms he carried a keg, which 
dribbled white powder over the beauti¬ 
ful carpet. 

“ Say! ” he shouted at me. “ That 
ball didn’t bust! ” 

"It didn’t?” I cried. 

“ No! There’s no marble dust in the 
stuff!” said the inventor, landing on 
the floor with a final jump and tearing 
into the parlor. " It’s pure, diluted 
sulphuric acid! ” 

“ Acid! ” shrieked a dozen ladies. 

"Yes!” groaned Hawkins, deposit¬ 
ing his keg on the floor. “ But we’ll get 
the best of it. William, bring up a 
wash-tub full of water! Mary, go get 
all the wash-rags in the house! 
Quick! ” 

The homely household articles ar¬ 
rived within a minute or two. 

“Now!” continued Hawkins, dump¬ 
ing half the keg into the tub. “ That’s 
baking soda. It’ll neutralize the acid. 
Here, everybody. Hip a rag in here 
and wasli off the acid. 

“ Oh, hang propriety and decency 


and conventionality and all the rest of 
it!” he vociferated as some of the 
ladies, quite warrantably, hung back. 
“ Get at the acid before it gets at you! 
Don’t you—can’t you understand ? It’ll 
burn into your skin in a little while! 
Come on! ” 

There was no hesitation after that. 
Men and women alike made frantically 
for the tub, dipped cloths in the liquid, 
and laved industriously hands and arms 
and cheeks that were already sore and 
burning. 

Picture the scene: a dozen women 
in evening dress, a dozen men in “ swal¬ 
low-tails,” clustering around a wash-tub 
there in Hawkins’ parlor, working for 
dear life with the soaking cloths. 

Ludicrous, impossible, it was just 
the sort of thing that could happen 
under Hawkins’ roof and nowhere else 
—barring perhaps a retreat for the in¬ 
sane. 

Later the excitement subsided. The 
ladies, disheveled as to hair, carrying 
costumes whose glory had departed for¬ 
ever, retired to the chambers above for 
such further repairs as might be pos¬ 
sible. The men, too, under William’s 
guidance, went to draw upon Hawkins’ 
wardrobe for clothes in which to re¬ 
turn home. 

The inventor, Mr. Blodgett, and my¬ 
self were left together in the drawing¬ 
room. 

That amiable old gentleman’s coat— 
he is bitterly averse to undue expendi¬ 
ture for clothes—had turned to a pale, 
rotting green. 

“ Well, it’s a good thing that was di¬ 
luted acid instead of strong, isn’t it, 
Griggs ? ” remarked Hawkins. “ Orig¬ 
inally I had intended using the strong 
acid, you know% for the reason-” 

“ Aaaah! ” cried Mr. Blodgett. “ So 
that was more of your imbecile invent¬ 
ing, was it? Fire-extinguisher! Bah! I 
thought nobody but you could have 
conceived an idea like that! What 
under the sun did you let off your in¬ 
fernal contrivance for?” 

" Oh, I just did it to spite you, papa,” 
said Hawkins with weary sarcasm. 

“ By George, sir, I believe you did! ” 
snapped the old gentleman. “It’s like 
you! Look at my coat, sir! Look 
at-” 
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I was edging away when Mrs. Haw¬ 
kins entered. She was clad in somber 
black now, and her cheeks flamed 
scarlet with mortification. 

" Well! ” she exclaimed. 

"Well, my dear?” said Hawkins, 
bracing himself. 

“ A pretty mess you’ve made of our 
housewarming, haven’t you? You and 
your idiotic fire-extinguisher! ” 

“ Madam, my Chemico-Sprinkler 

System is one-” 

" And not only the evening spoiled, 
and half our friends so enraged at you 
that they’ll never enter the house 
again, but do you know what you’ll 
have to pay for? Miss Mather’s dress 
alone, I happen to know, cost two hun¬ 


dred dollars! And Mrs. Gordon’s gown 
came from Paris last week—four 
hundred and fifty! And I was with 
Nelly Ridgeway the day she bought 
that white satin dress she had on. It 
cost-” 

" Glad of it! ” interposed Blodgett, 
with a fiendish chuckle. “ Serves him 
jolly well right! If you’d listened to 
me fifteen years ago, Edith, when I told 
you not to marry that fool-” 

“ Griggs! W-w-w-where are you go¬ 
ing ? ” Hawkins called weakly. 

“ Home! ” I said decidedly, making 
for the hall. “ I think my wife’s ready. 
And I’m afraid my hair’s loosening up, 
too, where your extinguisher wet it. 
Good-night! ” 






A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXECUTION. 

BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 

The connection between a martial affair in China and the peaceful front porch of a sanctuary 

in the United States. 


“WES, that was a peculiar case— 
I unconscious cerebration, we 
called it in the verdict—but it w~as no 
more peculiar than some other cases I 
have known, right along that line, too.” 

The speaker was “ Humorous Hank,” 
as old Henry Beavers was called, and 
he was answering a question fired at 
him by one of the reporters when the 
coroner’s jury returned from investi¬ 
gating a death. 

We rather made our headquarters in 
the coroner’s office, and when not busy, 
as was usually the case after four p. m., 
were glad to have something to talk 
about. 

Humorous Hank had been a “ pro¬ 
fessional ” juryman for twenty years, 
and had an odd assortment of stories 
to pass out on a dull day. When 
he answered a question by making ref¬ 
erence to another case we knew that a 
little encouragement would produce a 
story, and, as we had nothing to do 
just at that time, we gave the needed 
incitement. 

u Still, this was very odd,” continued 
Beavers. “ Seems he had not taken a 
drink of anything but liquor in ten 
or fifteen years, and a friend bet him 
that one drink of water would so sur¬ 
prise his vital organs that they would 
collapse. He got mad about it and 
made the bet. 

u Was to drink a glass of water be¬ 
fore a barroom full of men. Thought 
about it all night and probably let it 
worry him. Anyway, when he come to 
do the trick in the morning he only got 
one swallow down. We concluded that 
what the friend said about dropping 
dead had made an impression on the 
man’s brain, and that that impression 
had acted unconsciously and caused the 
poor fellow’s death. 

“ But there was a case of uncon¬ 
scious cerebration a few years ago that 
was a real case, and if any of you fel¬ 


lows had been in the scribbling busi¬ 
ness then you might have turned it into 
copy to the extent of several pages. 

“ After all, it is only a matter of 
eight or ten years ago, at the time of 
the Chinese-Japanese war. 

“ Probably most of you hadn’t got 
through grammar school, but you cer¬ 
tainly must have heard of the war, be¬ 
cause it was a fierce affair while it last¬ 
ed, and civilized white people got right 
up on their hind legs and howled at the 
way those heathens carried on after a 
battle. 

“ Well, just before the outbreak of 
that war, Lieutenant John Gorman, 
Twenty-Third Coast Artillery, U. S. A., 
came up here with his wife on a visit. 

“ Now, Gorman was no youth, even 
if only a lieutenant, because that was 
in the days before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, when men got bald, gray, and 
toothless before they were advanced to 
the rank of captain. That sort of in¬ 
nocuous desuetude suited some of the 
officers first rate, but it was not the life 
Lieutenant Gorman was cut out for. 
He had gone into the army for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting, and he was sick and 
disgusted with the easy life around 
Eastern military posts. 

He wanted action, quick action, and 
lots of it, so when the newspapers be¬ 
gan telling of the rupture between 
China and Japan he almost got down 
on his knees and prayed that they 
might get to the fighting point of an¬ 
ger. He thought that if there was war 
in the far East he would try for an 
assignment as military expert with one 
army or the other, and thus get where 
he would have a chance of watching 
armies in real fights. 

“ Then, too, he had another idea. If 
he could not get that assignment, he 
would ask for leave of absence, join the 
Chinks, and teach them how to fight 
American fashion. 
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“ He knew that the Japs understood 
modern army methods; that they were 
right up to date in all that pertained to 
the fighting game, but he was under the 
impression that the Chinese were eight 
or ten centuries behind the times. 

“ And that, too, notwithstanding 
that they discovered gunpowder in the 
days of Adam, and had used Gatling 
guns to reduce their population when 
Noah was looking for dry ground. 

“ His prayer was fulfilled in a hurry, 
and he immediately sent in an applica¬ 
tion for assignment as military expert, 
or, failing in that, asked for a year’s 
leave of absence. 

" Through a friend in the War De¬ 
partment he was informed that the ex¬ 
perts had been appointed, but that as 
soon as the necessary red tape could be 
unreeled he would get his leave. 

“ That filled Gorman with great joy, 
and for many days thereafter he con¬ 
stantly dwelt on the possibilities of the 
near future, when he would be in the 
midst of real fighting, when he was to 
command a big army of pigtails, and 
when he would be promoted to the rank 
of High Muckamuck of the Yellow 
Duster, or some other order for bravery 
on the field. 

" For he figured that an American 
lieutenant ought to be worth af least a 
major-general in China, and that after 
he had shown them how to fight he 
would be put in command of the army. 

“ In imagination he was already in 
the ancient empire of Cathay, and 
when not thinking of armies and bat¬ 
tles was studying time-tables and 
steamship cards, for he expected to sail 
within a very few days, not dreaming 
but that his official leave would be 
along in the next mail, or the next, or 
the one after that. 

“ One of those days, before the long 
looked-for document came,Mrs. Gorman 
took it into her head to go to church. 
It was a hot, murky Sunday in the lat¬ 
ter part of August, and the lieutenant 
said he guessed he did not care to go. 
He had a little work to do, and thought 
best to stay at home and attend to it. 

“ But he promised to go to the 
church about noon and walk home with 
his wife. That suited her, and she left 
him to himself. 


“ The work he had in hand was that 
of making a few maps of the Chinese 
coast, planning fortifications for differ¬ 
ent points in the empire, and figuring 
out just what he would do when he ar¬ 
rived over the Pacific. 

" During the morning he drew at 
least four sets of plans for the perfect 
defense of Port Arthur. On another 
piece of paper he mobilized the greatest 
army of trained soldiers that the world 
ever saw. 

“ He expected that he would be in 
China at least six months before the be¬ 
ginning of actual hostilities, and figured 
that he ought to whip his men into 
shape to beat the world in that time. 

“ On a sort of chess-board he played 
four or five war games after the man¬ 
ner of Bismarck and Yon Moltke, and 
demonstrated to his perfect satisfac¬ 
tion with what ease the army of little 
brown men could be overcome. His 
whole mind was on the subject. He 
saw nothing, thought nothing but the 
war in China. 

“ It is not strange, therefore, that as 
he walked toward church he felt that 
he was treading the streets of the For¬ 
bidden City in the Celestial Empire, 
that the multitudes gave way before 
his coming, and that he was about to 
meet the Empress of China instead of 
his wife. 

" As the bell tolled the hour of noon 
he stepped within the sacred edifice and 
sat down in the vestibule to await the 
benediction. 

The hot sun streamed through win¬ 
dows of heavy stained glass and filled 
the room with opalescent light. The 
air was close and stagnant, and an over¬ 
powering sense of drowsiness came 
upon him as he waited for the opening 
chords of the postlude. 

"It was communion Sunday, and 
the service was longer than usual. He 
had not been seated many minutes 
when he began to feel that sense of 
vague happiness which comes as one 
drops slowly to sleep. 

“ His head bent forward little by 
little, he began breathing regularly and 
slowly, and in a moment, almost, had 
passed into the land of nod. 

" In his* dream he was transported 
to the country of Confucius, and there 
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wonderful things happened. He was 
met at the dock by a special envoy and 
taken to the presence of the empress, 
where he was decorated with the order 
of the seven-headed dragon and made 
a generalissimo under Li Hung Chang. 

“ His duties, as he had foreseen, were 
to train the Chinese soldier in the way 
he should go. This brought great joy 
to his heart, for it was the one thing in 
the world he wanted to do. 

“For the next few weeks, in his 
dream, he was inspecting coast de¬ 
fenses, putting antiquated troops into 
some semblance of modernity, teaching 
officers the use of rapid-fire guns, and 
drilling soldiers in the manual of arms. 
He also took great bodies of men on 
long marches and taught them the 
value of open ranks and the route-step. 

“ With severe discipline he managed 
to turn the rabble of screaming sav¬ 
ages into a body of orderly soldiers in 
less than two months, and then thought 
he would have opportunity to drill 
them in the aggressive tactics em¬ 
ployed with such effect by Americans. 
But right there his plans failed. He 
was suddenly confronted by new condi¬ 
tions. 

“ The Japanese had prepared for the 
conflict with greater rapidity than he 
had expected, and already an* immense 
army was preparing to land at Port Ar¬ 
thur. When the message was brought 
to him he was stunned, for he was a 
• thousand miles away, and knew that a 
battle was imminent. 

“ He feared that unless he was pres¬ 
ent to take charge of defensive opera¬ 
tions the Chinese army would not with¬ 
stand the attack, but would be driven 
from the field in disgrace. To him this 
would be a crushing disaster, for it 
would be the first battle in which his 
troops would have an opportunity of 
demonstrating the utility and practica¬ 
bility of American methods. 

“ If they were defeated in that en¬ 
gagement it meant lasting disgrace for 
him. Yet there he was, a thousand 
miles from Port Arthur, and no way to 
get to that city under three days, and 
by that time the battle would be lost or 
won. 

“The situation was gloomy, but it 
did not deter him from hurrying to the 
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front. He hired a special train, and for 
a Chinese railroad made fairly good 
time, but when within a hundred miles 
of the Port he was met by great mobs 
of fleeing natives. 

“ From scraps of conversation 
dropped here and there he gleamed 
that Port Arthur had fallen the pre¬ 
vious day. That the conquerors had 
put men, women, and children to the 
sword, and that blood flowed like water 
in the streets. 

. “ Sick at heart, ‘tired out with the 
long journey, lie felt that life was not 
worth living, and when approached by 
a squad of Chinese soldiers and told 
that he was under arrest, he made no 
movement to resist them, hardly cared 
what was done with him, and did not 
even ask on what charge the arrest had 
been ordered. 

“ That was soon disclosed to him, 
however, for he was taken to an inland 
city near by, and there thrown into 
prison. H& had as fellow convicts many 
officers of the Chinese army, some of 
whom had been with the troops at the 
battle of Port Arthur. 

“ He asked them why they were in¬ 
carcerated, and it was then he learned 
that they had been condemned to death 
for being defeated in battle. He had 
not heard of it before, but he soon 
found it to be a law that all command¬ 
ing officers of a defeated army were put 
to death. 

“ He was not of the defeated army, 
but he had been condemned to die be¬ 
cause of his prominent position, be¬ 
cause it was said and thought that if 
the Chinese troops had fought in their 
own way and after their own style they 
would have won. 

“ Gorman did not care. It made lit¬ 
tle difference what happened to him, 
for he realized that the newspapers 
throughout the civilized world would 
bandy his name about as that of the 
American who had had his ideals rudely 
shattered and who had shown the world 
that progress with the heathen was an 
impossibility. 

“All the poor man wished in his 
dream was that the execution might 
come quickly and end his miserable ex¬ 
istence. 

“ A few days later he was taken out 
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of prison and rudely driven to the pub¬ 
lic square. There he saw a great con¬ 
course of Chinese, and realized that 
they were present to witness the execu¬ 
tion. 

u With the Chinese officers he was 
ranged along one side of the park, no 
distinction being made between them. 
Quickly they were forced to their knees, 
and all dropped their heads forward. 
Then the bloody work began. 

“ He was about half way down the 
line, and it was with something like 
fascination that he watched the work 
of the headsman. 

“ One man stood in front and, grasp¬ 
ing the pigtail of a prisoner, pulled the 
head forward while a man behind took 
the captive by the shoulders and pulled 
him back. This stretched the neck and 
made it easy for the executioner to 
sever the head with one stroke of the 
heavy broadsword. 

“ The sword rose and fell with great 
regularity, and in a moment, almost, 
the headsman was at his side. % 

“ One man grasped his ears and 
pulled them sharply forward. The 
other man held his shoulder as he had 
done with the other prisoners. The 
headsman poised the sword aloft in po¬ 
sition to make the fatal stroke. 

u It was at this point in Gorman's 
dream that the church services were 
concluded and people began to file into 
the vestibule. His wife had been sitting 
in the back seat, and was one of the 
first to come out. 

“ She was greatly surprised, not to 
sav shocked, at seeing her husband 
sound asleep, and, walking over, she 


touched him on the back of the neck 
with her fan. 

“ When that fan touched him he fell 
forward to the floor. He died instantly. 
The fan hadTapped his neck at the pre¬ 
cise moment the sword should have de¬ 
scended. To all intents and purposes it 
was the sword, and the man was execut¬ 
ed as neatly as if it had been done in 
China. 

“ Well, of course there was a terrible 
time about it right off. People went 
into hysterics at the sudden death of 
Lieutenant Gorman. His wife nearly 
died from the effect of the shock. 

“ Every one said it was a clear case of 
heart disease, and that there was no use 
of having a coroner. But it was a cor¬ 
oners case, and Harvey Potter, who 
was coroner at that time, needed the 
money, so he yanked a jury together in 
a hurry, and we were rushed off to the 
church. 

“ Now, that was a hard case because 
we had to decided just how that man 
came to his death and who was to 
blame. We had to determine if it was 
his wife, or the squint eyed heathen, 


Just at that moment the fire alarm 
sounded loudly, and we all rushed 
away. We did not come together again 
for a couple or three days, and when we 
did no one mentioned the story. 

It had not been finished, yet when 
we came to think it over we did not 
know whether we wanted to hear the 
finish or not, because if Lieutenant 
Gorman dreamed himself to death how 
did old Hank happen to know all 
about it ? 


FAIR PLAY. 

It seems all very well to laugh at Love 
In the foolish days of youth, 

To question the wealth of its treasure trove— 
To doubt that it is the truth. 

It seems all very well—but some fine day 
When all the whole world is blue, 

Somebody will think of what now you say, 

And then Love will laugh at you. 


Flavel Scott Mines. 




The Curious Experience of Thomas Dunbar. 

BY G. M. BARROWS. 

The man whQ was run down by an automobile, and the manner in which he afterward amazed 

those who picked him up. 


I CAME back into conscious existence 
with a sighing in my ears like the 
deep breathing of a great monster; it 
was everywhere, pervading space, filling 
my mind to the exclusion of thought. 

Just a sound—regular, even soothing 
in its nature—but it seemed to bear 
some weird significance to my clouded 
brain. That was thought trying to 
force its way in. 

Then waves and waves of whispering 
that washed all thought away—till I 
grasped again at some confused and 
wandering idea. 

It was the definite sensation of a 
cool, firm hand laid on my brow that 
lifted me up at last through that surg¬ 
ing ocean of sighs. As a diver from 
the depths I came up—up—and 
emerged suddenly, it seemed, into the 
world. 

I opened my eyes wide and looked 
straight up into the face of a man. A 
man—but everything was swimming 
before my eyes, and at first his face 
seemed no more than part of a linger¬ 
ing dream. 

And fantastic visions of the Orient! 
What a face I It was wrinkled as finely 
as the palm of a woman's hand, and in 
as many directions. 

It was yellow in hue, and round like 
a baby's. And the eyes were narrow, 
and black, and they slanted, shining 
like a squirrel's. 

I thought that of them at first; but 
sometimes when you just happened to 
look at him, they seemed to have 
widened and to be possessed of strange 
depths and hues. 

In height he was not more than four 
feet five, and, of all contrasts, this 
little, weazened curiosity with the 
countenance of a Chinese god was clad 
in the very careful and appropriate 
afternoon attire of a very careful and 
appropriate American gentleman! 


The long sighing was still in my ears, 
but no longer at war with thought. I 
lay in a neat white bedstead in a 
plainly furnished room. I lifted my 
hand (it took an astonishing effort to 
do it), rubbed my eyes, and stared at 
the man who sat beside me. 

His expression was kind, and in 
spite of its ugliness there was some¬ 
thing in the strange face which en¬ 
couraged me to friendliness. 

“ What—what's the matter with 
me ? " I asked, and I was surprised to 
note the question was a mere whisper. 

“ Nothing now, except that you are 
very weak." 

His voice was full, strong, and of a 
peculiar resonant quality. He spoke 
perfect English, with a kind of clear- 
cut clip to the words. 

“ You had an accident—an automo¬ 
bile went over you—but you're all right 
now, and don't need to think about it." 

“ What is it—that whispering noise ? 
Are we near the sea?" 

He smiled and shook his head. His 
smile merely accentuated the wrinkles 
—it could not multiply them. 

“ You are very near my laboratory 
—that is all. Here, drink this, and then 
you must rest." 

I obeyed him meekly, like a child, 
weak of mind and body. 

I wondered a little why I was with 
him instead of at a hospital or with 
friends, but I soon dropped off. I was 
really quite weak just then. 

Yet before I slept I did ask one more 
question. 

“ Would you tell me—if you don’t 
mind—your name ? " 

“ Lawrence.” 

“ Lawrence what ?" I whispered. 
“Just-?” 

“ Yes," he smiled (and his face ran 
into a very tempest of wrinkles) “ just 
Lawrence. No more." 
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Then I slept. 

And I did little but sleep, and wake, 
and eat, and sleep again, for some five 
days. And during this time I learned 
marvelously little of my host and his 
manner of life. 

Most questions he evaded cleverly, 
but he told me that it was his auto 
which had nearly ruined my earthly 
tenement; Lawrence had himself taken 
me from the scene of the accident with¬ 
out waiting for an ambulance, telling 
the police and bystanders that I was 
an acquaintance. He had carried me to 
his own house, because, he said, he felt 
somewhat responsible for my injuries 
and wanted to give me a better chance 
for my life than the doctors would al¬ 
low me. 

He seemed to be possessed of a great 
scorn for all doctors. I knew long after 
that he had studied the profession very 
thoroughly, and in many countries, and 
truly held the right to the title he con¬ 
temptuously denied himself. 

At the time I considered only that he 
had cured me up in wonderfully short 
order, considering the extent of the 
injuries I had received, and that I had 
suffered not at all. Therefore I was 
grateful. 

Also he told me, on I forget what oc¬ 
casion, that his mother was a Japanese 
woman of very ancient descent, his fa¬ 
ther a scholarly and rather wealthy 
American. And for some eccentric 
reason of his own, his dwarfed son had 
chosen to eschew his family patronym 
and use merely his Christian name. 

During the time I lay in bed I saw 
no servants; Lawrence did all things 
necessary. And never, day or night, did 
the humming and sighing of the ma¬ 
chines cease. 

Lawrence spoke vaguely of great dy¬ 
namos, but on this subject, as on most 
others, he was very reticent. Fre¬ 
quently I saw him in the dress of a me¬ 
chanic, for he would come in to see me 
at all hours of the day, and I imagine 
must have inconvenienced himself con¬ 
siderably for my welfare. 

1 had no particular friends to worry 
about my whereabouts, and so I lay 
quiet and at peace with the world for 
those five days in inert contentment. 

Then an hour came—it was in the 


morning, and Lawrence had left me to 
go to his laboratory—when I became 
suddenly savagely impatient of the dull 
round. Weak though I was, I deter¬ 
mined to dress and get out into the 
open air—out into the world. 

Mind you, during those five days I 
had seen no face save that of my 
dwarfed host, heard no voice J)ut his. 
And so my impatience overcame my 
good judgment and his counsels, and 1 
declared to myself that I was well 
enough to join once more in the rush of 
life. 

Slowly, and with trembling limbs 
that belied that assertion, I got into my 
clothes. Very slowly—though in fool¬ 
ish terror lest Lawrence should catch 
me putting aside his mandates—I hur¬ 
ried my toilet as best I could. 

At last I stood, clothed and in my 
right mind, as I told myself, thougli I 
had already begun to regret my sudden 
resolve. 

I opened the door and looked into 
the bare, narrow hall. No one in 
sight, up or down. 

I made my way, supporting myself, 
truth to tell, by the wall, toward a door 
at the far end, wWh stood slightly 
ajar. 

I had almost reached it when I heard 
a terrible screaming. It was harsh, 
rough, tense with some awful agony, 
and to my startled senses preeminently 
human. 

I stopped, shaking from head to foot 
with the shock. Then I flung myself on 
the door, from behind which the noise 
seemed to issue. It was not locked, 
and I plunged almost headlong into a 
great room, shadowy with whirring ma¬ 
chinery under great arc lights. 

Before a long table, loaded with re¬ 
torts and the paraphernalia of the lab¬ 
oratory, stood Lawrence. His back was 
toward me, but he had turned his head 
angrily at my sudden entrance, and his 
queer, narrow eyes were blazing with 
annoyance. 

In the room were two or three other 
men, evidently common mechanics, 
and none save Lawrence had more than 
glanced round. The screaming had 

ceased. 

“Well?” his voice was little better 
than a snarl. 
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“ That—that noise! ” I gasped, al¬ 
ready wondering if I had not made a 
fool of myself. “ What was it ? ” 

“Eh? Oh, that was nothing—the 
machinery—why are you-” 

He was interrupted by a crash and 
splash from the far end of the place, 
followed by an exclamation of terror 
and horror, and a nice collection of 
French and English oaths from the 
men. 

Lawrence had been holding in his 
hand while he spoke to me what looked 
like a peculiar piece of metal. It was 
cylindrical in shape, and little shades 
of color played over its surface contin¬ 
ually. 

Now he thrust this into my hands 
with a muttered injunction to be care¬ 
ful of it, and rushed off to the scene of 
the catastrophe. I followed him, at my 
best pace, with the thing in my hand. 

At the end of the room were two im¬ 
mense vats of enameled iron, their 
edges flush with the floor, half filled 
with some livid, seething acid mixture, 
through which little currents writhed 
and wriggled. 

The farther side of the largest vat 
sloped up at an angle of about thirty 
degrees, a smooth, slimy slide of zinc 
about ten feet from top to bottom and 
extending the full length of the vat. 

The surface of this slide was covered 
to about half an inch in thickness with 
some kind of yellowish paste, whose 
ultimate destination was the mixture 
in the vat. 

Above towered an engine of many 
wheels and pistons, and this operated 
two great pestles or stamps, slant-faced 
to fit the slide; these, running from one 
end of the zinc to the other, worked 
the paste with a grinding motion, as an 
artist mixes his paints with a palette 
knife. 

The grinding motion was quite swift, 
but the lateral movement was compar- 
ativety slow. I should say that it must 
have taken about four minutes for the 
tw'o stamps to pass from one end of the 
fifteen-foot vat to the other. 

In the vat floated a plank. On the 
surface of the slide, almost in the mid¬ 
dle, sprawled a man, his arms spread 
out on either side, not daring to move 
an inch on the slippery paste, for the 


slightest motion meant a slip down¬ 
ward into the hissing acid. 

Worst of all, there seemed to be no 
means of getting across to him. The 
great engine occupied one side entirely 
to the wall—on the other the second 
vat barred passage. 

Beyond the vats the room extended 
some little distance, and there was a 
door there, open, through which one 
could see a fenced yard piled high with 
ashes and cinders. 

And the great stamps, twenty cubic 
feet of solid metal in each, were making 
their inevitable way toward the man. 
When they reached him—well, their 
smooth surface would afford him no 
finger hold, even if their rapid move¬ 
ment allowed him to clutch them. They 
must push him down—they might stun 
him first, but most certainly they would 
push him down. 

I need hardly say that I did not take 
in the full significance of all this at 
the time—it was only afterward that I 
fully understood the details. 

Even as Lawrence ran he shouted: 

“ Stop that engine! Quick, men 1 ” 

I saw two stalwart workmen spring at 
the levers of the stamp machine—saw 
them twisting at a wheel—heard an¬ 
other crash, and a deep groan from ail! 
The guiding mechanism had slipped a 
cog, or broken a rod, or something. 

In my excitement, shaking so from 
weakness that I could hardly stand, I 
had half fallen against a piece of ma¬ 
chinery that seemed to be at a stand¬ 
still. Unconsciously my.fingers grasped 
at a sort of handle. 

I heard a whirring noise, felt some¬ 
thing like a tremendous shock, and a 
burning pain. I let go the handle in 
a hurry, just as Lawrence wheeled on 
me with the cry, “ For God's sake, vou 
fool-* 

But I could give no heed either to 
what I had done or to him. My eyes 
were still fixed on the unfortunate 
man on the slide. 

The stamps were not more than five 
feet from his body now, and their low 
rattle and swish sounded in my ears 
loud as the tread of an army. 

“A rope! ” cried Lawrence in de¬ 
spair. 

And then, in my horror, and in the 
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sheer impossibility of standing by 
quiescent and seeing a fellow-being 
done to death in this manner, I did a 
mad thing. 

Wild with resentment, as if it were 
a living thing I could have fought, I 
Hung myself on the great, swiftly re¬ 
volving fly-wheel of the engine, seized 
its rim in my fingers, and braced back 
with all the force in my arms and shoul¬ 
ders. 

By all precedent and reason my 
hands should have been crushed to a 
jelly in the maze of machinery, but to 
my intense astonishment the wheel 
stopped under my grasp with no very 
great effort on my part. 

For a moment I held it so (it seemed 
to me to pull with no more force than 
is in the arms of a child), and then 
there was a loud report somewhere 
within the intestines of the monster, I 
saw a guiding rod as thick as my wrist 
double up and twist like a wire cable, 
things generally went to smash inside 
the engine, and the stamps stopped— 
not three inches from the man's head! 

And even as they ceased to grind, 
men came running in at the door on 
the farther side of the vats—they had 
had to go clean round the work-shop to 
reach it—and were at the top of the 
slide with a rope which they let down. 

In a moment the fellow was drawn to 
safety out of the reach of as horrible a 
death as a man can die—death in a 
bath consisting largely of sulphuric 
acid! 

I stood as one in a stupor, still grasp¬ 
ing the eccentric, dazed by the sudden¬ 
ness of it all—hardly able to believe 
that the danger was over. 

A touch on my shoulder roused me, 
and I turned to look down into the 
narrow eyes of Lawrence. He was ga¬ 
zing at me with something very like awe 
in his expression. 

“ Well,” I said, smiling shakily, “ Fm 
afraid I've spoiled your engine.” 

“ Spoiled the engine! ” he said 
slowly, but emphatically. “What kind 
of a man are you, Mr. Dunbar? Do 
you know that that is a three hundred 
horse-power Danbury stamp? That the 
force required to stop that wheel in 
ihe way you did would run a locomotive 
—pick up the whole mass of that en¬ 


gine itself as easily as I would a pound 
weight ? ” 

“ It stopped very easily,'' I muttered. 

For some ridiculous reason I felt a 
little ashamed—as if such an exhibi¬ 
tion of strength were really a trifle in¬ 
decent. And I couldn't understand. 

Of course, I thought, he exaggerated 
the power used, but though I am nat¬ 
urally quite strong, still I could, before 
my accident, boast of nothing abnor¬ 
mal—and was I not just up from a sick 
bed, only a moment ago barely able to 
stand or walk without support? 

I found that I was nervously clench¬ 
ing and unclenching my hands, and be¬ 
came suddenly conscious that they felt 
as if they had been burned—the minute 
I began to think about it the pain be¬ 
came really excruciating. 

I glanced at them. They were in a 
terrible condition—especially my right. 
They looked as if they had been clasped 
about a piece of red-hot iron. 

“What is it?'' asked Lawrence 
quickly. He bent over my hands, peer¬ 
ing at them with his little black eyes. 

Then he looked up quickly, and I 
saw the daw ning of a curious expression 
in his wrinkled face—a strange excite¬ 
ment, a pale flash of triumph, I could 
have sworn. 

Then, “ Where is it ? ” he cried im¬ 
peratively, his voice sharp and strenu¬ 
ous. “What have you done with it?” 

He dropped my hands and fell 
quickly to his knees on the floor, his 
head bent, and began searching—feel¬ 
ing about in the shadows of the en¬ 
gines. 

“ Here-ryou there! ” he cried to one 
of the men. “A light here! God! If 
it should be lost now—after all these 
years—all these years! ” 

“ What ? ” said I stupidly. 

“ The new element,” he cried im¬ 
patiently. “ Stellarite, I call it. Oh ”— 
glancing up quickly—“ of course you 
don't know. That little piece of metal 
I gave you to hold—the iridescent cyl¬ 
inder—don't you remember ? ” 

He spoke irritably, as if it was al¬ 
most impossible for him to restrain 
himself to civil language. 

“ Oh, yes—that.” I looked around 
vaguely. “ Why, yes, I had it in my 
hand—of course. I must have dropped 
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it when I grabbed the fly-wheel. It’s on 
the floor somewhere probably; but, if 
you don’t mind, could I have something 
for my hands ? They hurt pretty 
badly.” 

Indeed, the air was full of black, 
swimming dots before my eyes, and ir¬ 
idescent cylinders had very little in¬ 
terest for me just then. 

He almost snapped at me. 

“Wait! If it’s lost—but it couldn’t 
be! Ah, the light at last. Now we can 
see something.” 

Still he was hunting, and now the 
men were helping him. I looked on 
dully. 

Then an unreasonable anger seized 
me at their neglect—their indifference 
to my very real agony. I leaned for¬ 
ward, and, in spite of the added pain 
the raw flesh of my hand gave me, I 
took hold of Lawrence's collar and 
started to shake him. 

He felt curiously light—rather like 
a piece of cork, in fact. I picked him 
up from the ground as you would a 
kitten and held him at arm’s length. 

Then suddenly I realized that what 
I was doing was somewhat unusual, and 
let go of his collar. He lit on his feet 
like a cat. 

I expected anger, but he only said im¬ 
patiently, “ Don’t do that—help me 
hunt, can’t you? ” quite as if it were an 
ordinary incident. 

The queerniess of it all came over me 
in full force; I felt as if I were in a 
dream. 

I stooped down and helped him 
search. But it was no use. The little 
cylinder of stellarite seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Suddenly Lawrence rose to his feet, 
his face, whose multitudinous wrinkles 
had a moment before been twitching 
with mingled triumph and despair, 
wiped clean of emotion, like a blank 
slate from which all significance has 
been erased. 

“ Come, Mr. Dunbar,” he said 
quietly, “it is quite time those hands 
of yours were seen to. You, Johnson, 
Duquirke, go on hunting. But I’m 
afraid it’s no use, boys. That vat of 
acid is too near.” 

“You think-” 

“I’m afraid it rolled in,” he said. 


I was silent, dimly conscious that I 
stood, as it were, just inside the ring of 
some great catastrophe whose influence, 
barely reaching me, had this little 
wrinkled man in the grip of its vortex. 

I followed him to a small office, open¬ 
ing off the laboratory; fitted up much 
like a doctor’s, it was, with its cabinet 
of shining instruments. He explained 
its convenience while he bound up my 
hands with all the skilled gentleness of 
an experienced surgeon. 

“ Accidents are always on view in 
such a place as mine out there,” he ob¬ 
served, with a nod of his head toward 
the laboratory. 

“I wish you’d tell me what I've 
done,” I said at last when the thing 
was over. 

I felt no weakness, nor any desire for 
rest, which was odd, seeing the excite¬ 
ment I had been through and my recent 
illness. 

“ Two things, then, to be brief,” he 
replied, smiling rather sadly, I thought. 
“You’ve accidentally stumbled on a 
magnificent fact, and you’ve at the 
same time destroyed, I fear, all results 
that might have flowed from that fact.” 

I stared at him, puzzled. 

“ You lifted me just now like a 
feather,” he said abruptly. “You 
think, possibly, that I don’t weigh 
much—I’m not a giant. Duquirke,” he 
called, “ come here a minute, will you, 
please ? ” 

Duquirke appeared, a very mountain 
of a man, all muscle, too. I am up to 
the six-foot mark myself, and fairly 
broad in the shoulders, but this fellow 
could better me by three good inches in 
any direction. 

“ You can’t use your hands, of 
course,” said Lawrence to me; “ but just 
stoop down and stretch out your arm, 
will you? Now, Duquirke, just seat 
yourself on his arm. That’s it. Oh, 
don’t be afraid—he can hold you all 
right. Ah, I thought so! ” 

We had both obeyed him, I in some 
doubt, the Canadian with stolid indif¬ 
ference. But what was my amazement 
to find that this great big man weighed 
really comparatively nothing. 

I rose, still with my arm out¬ 
stretched, with perfect ease, and there 
the fellow sat, perched precariously, his 
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mouth open, his eyes fixed on his mas¬ 
ter in almost a dog-like appeal. 

“ What are you all made of ? ” I 
gasped. “Cork?” 

I let my arm drop, really expecting 
to see the man fall light as a feather— 
instead of which he tumbled with a 
crash that shook the house, and lay for 
a minute, swearing violently. 

Then he got to his feet in a hurry 
and backed out of the door, his eyes on 
me to the last, his tongue, really un¬ 
consciously I believe, letting go a 
string of such language as would have 
done credit to a canal-boat driver. 

“ What is the matter with you all,” 
I cried, “or”—my voice sank with 
the thought—“ with me ? ” 

“ Sit down,” said Lawrence. “ Don’t 
lose your head.” 

His eyes had widened, and the 
strange colors I had sometimes caught 
a glimpse of were blazing in their 
depths. His wrinkled face was almost 
beautiful in its animation—lighted as 
by a fire from within. 

“ There’s nothing at all astonishing 
or miraculous about any of it—it’s the 
simple working of a law. Now listen. 
When we heard La Due fall (the fool 
had tried to walk across a plank laid 
over that death trap to save going 
round the shop—he was well repaid by 
the fright), I handed you the cylinder of 
stellarite. I did not lay it on my work¬ 
table, because that is made of alum¬ 
inum, and this cylinder must not come 
into contact with any other metal, for 
the simple reason that stellarite has 
such an affiliation for all other metals 
that for it to touch one of them means 
absorption into it. All its separate 
molecules interpenetrate, or assimilate, 
molecules, and—stellarite ceases to 
have its ‘ individual being.’ So I gave 
it to you, 'because I wanted my hands 
free, and ran down to the vats with 
you at my heels. I confess I would 
never have been so careless if I had 
not allowed myself to become unduly 
excited by a mere matter of life and 
death.” 

He paused regretfully. 

“ However, to continue, you for some 
reason seized hold of the lever of a 
dynamo of very great voltage and 
started the armatage revolving, at the 


same time stepping on to the plate of 
its base. Now, in the ordinary course 
of things you would probably be at this 
moment lying on that couch over there 
—dead! ” 

I looked at the couch with sudden 
interest. 

“ But you are not.” 

I murmured that such was indeed the 
case. 

“ No—instead of that thunderbolt 
burning the life out of you, like that ” 
—he snapped his fingers melodramat¬ 
ically—“ it passed directly through 
your body into the cylinder of stellar¬ 
ite, which, completing the circuit, sent 
the current back through your chest, 
but possessed of a new quality.” 

“ And that quality? ” 

“ Ah, there you have me! What that 
quality was I fear it is now too late for 
the world ever to know. Well, you 
dropped the lever, and, I think, the 
cylinder, too, when I shouted. A mo¬ 
ment after you seized the fly wheel of 
the stamp machine, stopped it as if it 
had been the balance of a watch—and, 
well incidentally you saved La Due's 
life.” 

He ceased, the light faded out of his 
wrinkled face, his eyes darkened and 
narrowed. His head sank forward on to 
his chest. 

“ But to think of it— years —years of 
effort thrown away just at the moment 
of conquest! ” 

“I don’t understand,” I said, seem¬ 
ing to catch little glimpses of his full 
meaning, as through a torn veil. “ Do 
you intend to say-” 

“ I intend to sav,” he snapped, with 
a sudden return of irritability, “ that 
in that minute when you held the stel¬ 
larite and the lever of the dynamo you 
absorbed enough of the life principle 
to vivify a herd of elephants. Why, 
what is strength, man?- Is a muscle 
strong in itself ? Can a mere muscle lift 
so much as a pin? It’s the life princi¬ 
ple, I tell you—and I had it under mv 
hand!” 

“ But this stellarite,” I protested. 
“ You can make more, surely ? ” 

“Make!” he scoffed. “It’s an ele¬ 
ment, I say! And it was, so far as I 
know, all there was in all the world! ” 

“ Maybe it will be found yet,” I 
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argued. “ Or—if it went into the acid 
vat, would it have been absorbed by the 
metal—or what ? ” 

“ No—at the touch of that bath it 
would evaporate into thin air—an odor¬ 
less, colorless gas. I have but one hope 
—that it rolled against some of the 
iron machinery and was absorbed. In 
that case I may be able to place it by 
the increased bulk of the assimilating 
metal. Well, I can but go to work 
again, test every particle of machinery 
in the vicinity of the vats—and work 


—and work. If I had but known be¬ 
fore that it was electricity and animal 
magnetism that were needed to com¬ 
plete the combination—but now, it 
means years of patience at best.” 

He shook his head dismally. 

“ And I ? ” I mused, rather to myself 
than to him. 

“ Oh—you! ” he smiled, and his face 
ran into that tempest of wrinkles. 
“ l^ou can pose as Samson, if you like! 
Your strength is really almost limit¬ 
less!” 
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OBLIVION IN EXCELSIS. 

BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 

The old juryman’s story of a man who tried to elope with a gipsy, and the awful consequences 

that were brought about thereby. 


“ I T certainly does not take long for a 

1 man to drop out of sight,” re¬ 
marked Crandall as we Hocked into the 
coroner’s office after a wet run out to 
the eastern part of town. A couple of 
years ago the mention of that man’s 
name would have made every one of us 
jump. To-day he is forgotten, and even 
the fact that he passed the last lap in 
rather sensational style will not stir 
the pulses of those who were once his 
slaves.” 

He was speaking of Jermy Mai at t, 
who, a few years before, had had a 
meteoric career on 'change and then 
suddenly disappeared, leaving a large 
and luminous train of unpaid bills in 
his wake. 

To-day he was dead, and the manner 
of his shuttling off this mortal existence 
was more sensational than any episode 
of his career. lie had made an ascen¬ 
sion in a hot air balloon and dropped 
off the ring when about a thousand feet 
up. 

Before lx?ginning the ascension he 
had touched off a hundred cannon 
crackers, sent up dozens of skyrockets, 


blazoned the thoroughfare with red fire, 
and thus attracted an immense throng 
of curiosity seekers, who had watched 
him go to his death. 

“ Why, even I had forgotten him,” 
commented Pierson, **' and at one time 
we were thick as thieves. Swore to 
stand by each other through Hades and 
high water and ail that rot, you know. 
But he played me dirt, and I forgot 
him.” 

“ Just the way with every one else," 
chimed in a cub reporter. “ That comes 
about as close to oblivion as you will 
stack up against in this world.” 

“ Oblivion! Say, sonny, what do you 
know about oblivion? You better go 
and learn the alphabet before you come 
around here talking about oblivion.” 

It was Humorous Hank, who had 
been dozing in his chair up to that 
point and wdiom we all thought asleep. 

If anything could awaken the old 
juryman it was the voice of a cub re¬ 
porter, for he considered them little 
better than copy hustlers, to be taught 
the old adage that “ little boys should 
be seen and not heard,” and he never 
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lost an opportunity of giving them a 
good stiff ragging on the slightest prov¬ 
ocation. 

“ Why, say, I could tell you of a ease 
of oblivion that would make your toes 
turn in.”, 

He straightened up in his chair with 
a jerk. We all knew that Taint or was 
going to get it then, and we also knew 
that Hank was about to spin one of his 
inimitable yarns, so we prepared to 
listen. 

“ It wasn’t so many years ago either,” 
continued the speaker, “ and it hap¬ 
pened right in this city, within half a 
dozen miles of where we’re sitting. 

“ Remember Julius Bolitho? Of 
course not. No one remembers him. 
That’s part of the oblivion. Bet a dol¬ 
lar you could go out on the street and 
ask men ail day who Julius Bolitho was 
and no one could tell you. 

“ He lived in Ann Street, in the old 
brownstone house that sets back in 
the lot. The only place like it on the 
street, so you boys will probably re¬ 
member. But if you don’t call it to 
mind from that description, probably 
you will when I tell you that it’s about 
half a block the other side of Durling’s 
brewery.” 

He smiled sarcastically at this allu¬ 
sion to the bibrilous tendencies of one 
or two of the hoys. We all considered 
ourselves rather familiar with that part 
of the city, but, strange to say, none 
of us could place the house just at that 
moment. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” continued 
Hank; "the house is there all right, 
as you may see by taking a trip out that 
way. The main fact is that Julius 
Bolitho lived in that house more than 
seventy years, and for half a century 
of that time he was in what you fellows 
call ‘ utter oblivion.’ 

“ Now, his case was something like 
the real thing because even his neigh¬ 
bors forgot that he lived there. Not 
only forgot that he lived there, but for¬ 
got all about him, same as every one 
else did. 

“ Oh, it was a peculiar case, no get¬ 
ting around that, but it never created 
a particle of discussion, because every 
one forgot about it as soon as he heard 
it. 


“ It was about sixty years ago that I 
first remember him. I was a young lad 
then, lived in the next street, and I 
used to see him pass our house nearly 
every morning to take a car. 

“ My attention was first c&lled to him 
by hearing mother remark one morn¬ 
ing; 

“ 4 There’s the young man they say 
is making love to that gipsy girl.’ 

u I knew all about the gipsy camp on 
the outskirts of the city, and had often 
been there to see the swarthy men and 
dark, handsome women. One of the 
women was much prettier than the rest. 

“ She was not dark, her hair was 
fluffy and soft around her face instead 
of straight and smooth, she had a better 
figure, her voice was sweet and low, and 
she took in lots of money telling every 
young swain who came along that he 
was to marrv the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and all the rest of the 
lingo they get off about being wealthy, 
having a large and happy family, etc., 
etc. 

“ Well, it seems that young Bolitho 
had taken a fancy to her the first time 
he crossed her palm with a silver piece, 
and, what is more to the point, she 
took a fancy to him. When she came 
to the marrying point in telling his 
fortune, he stopped her and said: 

“ ‘ In that case it must be that I am 
going to inarrv you, for you’re the most 
beautiful woman I’ve seen.’ 

“ She blnshed and went on telling his 
fortune, but got it all mixed up, and 
finally left him suddenly and did not 
come back. He went out of her tent 
after a while and others came in, but 
she did no more business that day. 

“ Bolitho got to visiting the gipsy 
camp rather often after that, and every 
time he went there he spent an hour 
or so in the girl’s tent having his for¬ 
tune told. At first it was all right, but 
when the queen heard of it she had a 
serious talk with the girl. 

“ At least, we all thought it must 
have been serious, because she wore a 
badly bruised countenance and two 
blood-shot eyes for several days after¬ 
wards. Young Bolitho went to the camp 
as usual next day, hut did not see her 
again, and was finally ordered off the 
grounds. 
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“ Then he played a trick on the 
queen. He sent one of his good friends 
to the camp with the proper instruc¬ 
tions, and a few days later the girl was 
missing. So was Bolitho. Then there 
was the old Ned to pay. 

“It seems that the queen was not 
particularly sore on Bolitho, but she 
had promised the girl to a gipsy man, 
and’that was the same as if they had 
been married. Also, it seems that the 
girl did not love the man who had been 
selected for her, and had refused to 
live with him. 

“ There was something about the 
ceremony which I didn’t just under¬ 
stand, except that among the Romany 
people there is an unwritten law that if 
any of them marry out of their tribes 
they are outcasts forever. No ceremony 
but their own is considered binding, 
and alliances with foreigners or Chris¬ 
tians are frowned upon. 

“ Thus, when the queen found the 
girl gone she raved and tore and vowed 
all kinds of vengeance on Bolitho and 
her daughter. She camped out in the 
street opposite Bolitho’s house and 
watched it by day and night, waiting 
for him to come home. 

“ At last he came, and as he and his 
bride were ascending the steps, the old 
gipsy ran up to them and plunged a 
long knife through the heart of her 
daughter. 

“ Then she struck Bolitho a blow 
which felled him to the pavement, and, 
putting one foot on his chest, waved 
aloft the bloody knife while she chanted 
something mystic and horrible about 
death being too good for him, but that 
a living death would be his fate. 

“ His people rushed out of the house, 
but she kept them away with the knife, 
and all the while continued her horrible 
chant. They did not exactly under¬ 
stand it, but they heard her say that for 
stealing her daughter away she would 
curse him with a terrible curse. 

“ His family would desert him, his 
friends forget him; he would live the 
life of a man whom no one knew or 
remembered. He would be the forgot¬ 
ten man, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, with no one to call him by name, 
no one to give him fellowship or affec¬ 
tion. 


“ Then she fled, and they carried the 
poor boy in and ministered to his needs. 

“ There was a great commotion in 
the city over the tragedy. 

The police hunted high and low for 
the queen, but found no trace of her, 
and she was never seen from that day. 

“ Bolitho was laid up for six months, 
and it was nearing winter when at last 
he was able to get around. 

“ The first time he stepped out of 
the house he noticed something strange 
in the attitude of people toward him. 
He had not heard the gipsy’s curse, and 
his people had not told him of it. 

“ They seemed to be afraid it might 
come true, and while he was sick they 
were continually running into his room 
and looking at him; and as his mother 
and sisters went about their work they 
were always saying ‘ Julius, Julius,’ to 
themselves, over and over, out loud and 
under their breath. 

“ When he went out he noticed that 
people whom he met did not speak to 
him unless he first addressed them. It 
was in the early evening, and he 
thought to celebrate his recovery by a 
nice little dinner at Fanning’s. 

“ When the people failed to speak to 
him on the street he did not think 
much about it except that they were 
probably preoccupied and thinking of 
something else. 

“ He was feeling a little blue, how¬ 
ever, as he entered the cafe and went 
over to his accustomed seat. As he did 
so he noticed that Parker, the head 
waiter, paid no attention to him. 

“ Usually that important individual 
greeted him with a pleasant smile and 
a hearty * Good-evening, Mr. Bolitho!’ 
But this time there was none of that. 
Parker did not give him a second 
glance, and his old waiter came forward 
without a word of recognition. 

“‘Well, well, you don’t seem to re¬ 
member me, Henderson,’ remarked 
Bolitho as he sat down. ‘ What’s the 
matter, have I changed so much during 
the six months I’ve been confined to 
the house ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no, sir! ’ replied the waiter, all 
smiles and bows. ‘ I don’t think you’ve 
changed‘none, sir, only it’s been so long 
since I seen you, sir, that I ’most clean 
forgot you! ’ 
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“ And Bolitho noticed that Hender¬ 
son did not speak his name. This 
troubled him somewhat, because Hen¬ 
derson had always been very deferential 
and never spoke to him without intro¬ 
ducing his name once or twice in every 
sentence. 

However, he gave his order, and then 
started reading an evening paper while 
waiting for his steak. 

“ He became quite interested in a 
story, and it was nearly an hour later 
when he looked up from the paper and 
discovered that he had not been served. 

“ That was particularly strange, be¬ 
cause at Fanning’s their great hobby 
was speedy service. He waited a mo¬ 
ment, and then catching Henderson’s 
eye, called him over. 

“‘ See here, Henderson, what’s the 
matter to-night; you didn’t forget to 
give my order, did you?’ said Bolitho 
somewhat testily. 

“ ‘ Why, dear me, sir, do you know I 
really believe I did forget that? It’s 
terrible stupid of me, sir, but if you will 
excuse me. I’ll just take the order again 
and serve you in a jiffy! ’ 

“ Bolitho was red hot when he heard 
this, but he managed to govern his tem¬ 
per and give the order. This time he 
waited about half an hour, and then, as 
no food made its appearance, he called 
to the head waiter and entered a com¬ 
plaint. 

“ Parker was all apologies and expla¬ 
nations. Said it was a shame that an 
old customer of the place should be so 
treated, that Henderson was getting 
old and losing his memory, etc., etc. 

“ And off he went toward the kitch¬ 
en, but before he got there he stopped 
to speak to a waiter, and after that did 
not resume his journey kitchen ward, 
but returned to the door. 

“ By this time Bolitho was thor¬ 
oughly angry, and, putting on his hat 
and coat, left the place. He thought of 
going to the proprietor and relating the 
facts, but at last concluded to drop it 
and write a letter next day. 

“ His sleep was not peaceful that 
night. He rolled and tossed, and it was 
late in the morning when he dressed 
for breakfast. 

“ As he descended the stairs he heard 
the family laughing and talking at 


breakfast, and a strange coldness 
gripped his heart as he entered the 
dining-room. He was afraid, of what he 
did not know, but there was dread in 
his mind that some calamity was about 
to happen, and it made him sick and 
dizzy. 

“ He glanced at the table and nearly 
fainted, for he saw that no place had 
been set for him. Pulling himself to¬ 
gether with an effort, he turned to his 
mother, who had not noticed his en¬ 
trance, and said: 

“‘Well, well, mother, did you for¬ 
get that I was still in the family ? ’ 

“ A look of blank amazement came 
over the faces of the others as they 
turned and saw him. Then his mother 
burst out crying and wept as if her 
heart would break, saying between 
sobs: 

“ ‘ Son, son, dear boy, don’t leave the 
house again, don’t.’ 

“ She quitted the table quickly and 
rushed into the drawing-room, where 
she picked up the family Bible and 
turned to the register of births. 
Breathing a sigh of relief, she returned 
to the dining-room, and, clasping 
Bolitho in her arms, said: 

“‘Julie, dear Julie, don’t go out 
again, not soon, anyway. I want you 
close by me, Julie boy.’ 

“ Bolitho asked for an explanation of 
their strange conduct, but they said 
nothing except that he looked so dif¬ 
ferent now, and he must be careful of 
his health, and other tilings like that. 

“ Well, he sat down and managed to 
have a rather enjoyable meal, after all. 
They were so very kind to him after his 
mother’s fit of weeping. 

“ He could not understand it. They 
constantly called him by name, and flut¬ 
tered around as if afraid he would van¬ 
ish. 

“ After breakfast he thought he 
would go down to the office and give 
notice that he would be returning to 
work the first of the week. His 
mother begged him, with tears in her 
eyes not to go out, but she gave no ex¬ 
planation, and he slipped out the door, 
saying he would not be gone long. 

“ At the office he was summarily 
stopped at the private gate by Wiggs, 
the boy, who wanted to know what busi- 
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ness the gentleman had and whom he 
wanted to see. 

“ 6 How do you dare speak to me this 
way, you brat ! 9 cried Bolitho, giving 
the boy a cuff. 

“ The boy howled. The other clerks, 
hearing the rumpus, came from behind 
their desks, and, seeing the situation, 
quickly hustled Bolitho into the street. 
He, their erstwhile boss, being treated 
thus. 

“ He boiled with indignation, and 
struck out right and left, only to be 
arrested for assault and dragged away 
to the station-house, where he was 
locked behind iron bars, none heeding 
his impotent rage. 

“ No attention was paid his request 
to send for his father. It was Friday 
morning, and he would not be tried 
until the following day. 

“ When Saturday came he was lined 
uj) with other prisoners, but on giving 
his name and address was sent back to 
the cell, as the officer swore that no 
man by that name lived at the address 
given. 

“ So Bolitho laid in jail until Mon¬ 
day morning, when he was discharged 
for lack of evidence. The clerks at the 
office did not appear against him, and 
the officer who made the arrest had 
nothing to say. 

“ Slowly, sick at heart, not knowing 
what to say or do, he wended his way 
homeward. Arrived there, he found the 
house closed, blinds drawn, no sign of 
life about the place. 

“ He let himself in with the latch¬ 
key, and saw that the house was desert¬ 
ed. The furniture was there, but the 
rooms were cold and damp. The fur¬ 
nace was out, likewise the range, and 
everywhere were signs of hasty aban¬ 
donment. . 

“ A search through the house re¬ 
vealed no word of explanation, no note, 
nothing on which he could base a con¬ 
jecture as to the probable whereabouts 
of his people. He asked his neighbors, 
but they could not enlighten him. The 
policeman, the postman, the grocer, 
and the butcher were equally in the 
dark. 

“ Returning homo, he found a piece 
of paper pinned to the door. On it he 
read this inscription: 


u ‘ The curse of Queen Rignal is with 
thee. Thou art the forgotten man. 
None shall know thee henceforth/ 

“ It made his blood run cold as he 
read. The whole horrible scene of six 
months before was brought to mind. 

“ He staggered into the house, a 
faint glimmer of light crossing his 
mind at last. Now he began to under¬ 
stand w hy he had been neglected at the 
caf6. Why his old chums and acquaint¬ 
ances had passed him bv without a sign 
of recognition. Why his own family 
had been so confused that morning at 
breakfast. 

u His mother had gone to the family 
Bible because she had forgotten his name. 

“ The thought was terrifying, crush¬ 
ing. He stumbled up the stairs to his 
room and sank in a stupor on the bed. 

“ When next he awoke it was black 
night. x4s his senses began to clear he 
had a sudden inspiration. He w’ould go 
to some place where he was not knowm 
and start life anew’. He would cross the 
water and make his home in foreign 
lands. 

“ That very night he packed his be¬ 
longings, and before dawn was on his 
way to the steamer. For a year he 
traveled in England and on the Conti¬ 
nent, but it was the same everywhere. 

“ He could get nothing to eat except 
by going to places in which all people 
were served alike at a common board. 
And no one remembered his face or his 
name from one minute to the next. 

“ Passing through Roumania, he saw 
Queen Rignal, and she, pointing a bony 
finger at him, screamed: 

“ * Thief, murderer, traducer of my 
daughter, the curse of Queen Rignal is 
on thee and thou canst not escape! To 
the uttermost parts of the earth will it 
pursue thee, and to the depths of hell 
will it follow thee ! 99 

“ After that Bolitho returned to his 
old home on Ann Street and lived the 
life of a recluse. 

“ He was alone in the world. No one 
spoke to him, no one thought of him. 
and no one looked at him. Even the 
tax collector passed him by, and the 
church treasurer neglected to send bills 
for his pew rent. 

“ He lived alone, did his own work, 
cooked his own meals, washed his own 
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clothes, and passed his leisure hours in 
reading and writing. 

“ And that is t-lie way he lived for 
fifty years. 

“* One day the coroner got a letter 
which said that the writer would be 
found dead in the back room, second 
floor, of that house in Ann Street. 
The letter went on to state that the 
writer was going to kingdom come by 
the gas route; that he had left a manu¬ 
script book which he desired published, 
and funds for that purpose would be 
found in a safe in the library. 

“ ITis will also was in the safe, and 
disposed of his property to the person 
or persons who saw that he had a de¬ 
cent burial. The letter was signed 
‘Julius Bolitho.’ 

“ Well, just naturally, the coroner 
started for that house on the dead 
jump. Likewise all the quill pushers. 
But not a man of them got there. 
Every one of ’em forgot what he was 


after, and before they had reached Ann 
Street was off on some other story. 

“That was the end of Bolitho. No 
one ever thought of him from that day 
to this, and I make no doubt liis bones 
are now resting in the back room, sec¬ 
ond floor, of his house, because the old 
shack is standing yet. I noticed it no 
later than this morning. 

“ Talk about oblivion, now that's 
what I call-” 

Never was a fire-bell more welcome 
than at that moment. We were itching 
to get out to Ann Street and look at 
that house. 

The fire didn’t amount to anything, 
and an hour later a very excited lot of 
reporters were to be seen in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Durling’s brewery. But we 
never did locate that house, and now we 
are wondering how it happened (if the 
forgotten man was so utterly lost to 
view) that old Ilank had such a remark¬ 
ably accurate remembrance of the case. 




Mr. Casey’s Negotiable Stomach. 

BY COLIN KIRKWOOD CROSS. 

How two men made a trade of an important organ, and the unexpected snags that cropped up 
after what was considered to be the worst was over. 


M E. PERCY ARLINGTON was a 
bachelor of thirty-five and a 
great bon vivant. He was president of a 
New York club, every member of which 
prided himself on his epicurean tastes, 
but ail deferred to Mr. Arlington in 
matters pertaining to the higher 
branches of gastronomy. 

His life had been devoted to the 
pleasures of the table, and he was 
never so happy as when presiding at a 
banquet, the bewildering menu of which 
was an artistic creation of his own. 

He had never been known to partake 
of a dish the ingredients of which were 
not so disguised by elaborate French 
cookery as to make them unrecogniz¬ 
able, and only wines of the choicest vin¬ 
tage ever moistened his lips. 

For some years everything went 
smoothly, and Mr. Arlington was a con¬ 
tented man. Then a misfortune befell 
him. 

His stomach began to be trouble¬ 
some. At first it was nothing serious; 
only an occasional fit of indigestion, 
with loss of appetite, and the doctors 
soon put him right again. 

As time went on, however, his symp¬ 
toms became more alarming. The gas¬ 
tric disturbances recurred with annoy¬ 
ing frequency, and what had been at 
the outset only a slight indisposition 
was gradually developing into a grave 
disorder. 

His physicians gave him medicine 
and counseled abstinence, but while he 
took their drugs, he ignored their ad¬ 
vice. This course could only result in 
disaster, and in a very few months Mr. 
Percy Arlington found himself in 
rather a precarious condition. 

His stomach had rebelled so forcibly 
against the treatment to which he sub¬ 
jected it that he was confined to his 
room on a diet of gruel and water, and 
the doctor asserted confidently that his 
days of banqueting were over. 


To say that Mr. Arlington was mis¬ 
erable would be putting jt lightly. But 
he refused to accept the medical ver¬ 
dict as absolutely as his stomach had 
refused to accept the French entrees 
which were the cause of his downfall, 
and declared that he would again feast 
and revel as of old. 

The doctors did not argue the point 
and left him to his own reflections. 
These were not pleasant, for he made 
no attempt to reconcile himself to the 
situation, nor had he the remotest idea 
of how he was to make'good his boast 
that he would again live the life of a 
sybarite. 

It seemed hard that while all his 
other internal organs were in good 
working order, the one which he needed 
most should refuse to perform its duty. 

He stubbornly insisted in his own 
mind that it should be compelled to 
serve him as of yore, and while he was 
trying to devise some way of rejuvenat¬ 
ing a w r orn-out stomach the nurse 
handed him the morning paper. 

He lay looking listlessly over the 
headings for a faw minutes, and then 
became absorbed in one of the articles. 
As he read, his face brightened, and 
presently he laid the paper down and 
ordered the nurse to send at once for 
the physician who had charge of his 
case. 

The man obeyed in some surprise, 
and a couple of hours later the doctor 
made his appearance. Requesting him 
to be seated, Mr. Arlington sent the 
nurse from the room, and then in¬ 
formed the other why he had been 
summoned. 

"Doctor,” he said, "I want you to 
change my stomach for another one.” 

The doctor looked into his eyes and 
made a move to feel of his pulse. 

“ Keep your seat, doctor,” he said. 
"I know what Pm talking about, and 
I mean what I say. In the morning 
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paper I read an account of several suc¬ 
cessful operations for the removal of 
diseased stomachs. Now, if a person 
who is much reduced in vitality by lin¬ 
gering sickness can survive the loss of 
this organ with nothing to replace it, I 
could surely have my stomach taken 
out and another one immediately put 
in with very little danger of fatal re¬ 
sults.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Ridiculous! You’re 
talking nonsense, sir,” said the old doc¬ 
tor contemptuously. 

“ I’m not talking nonsense,” rejoined 
Mr. Arlington. “ It’s a sound, sensible 
proposition that I make, although it 
may never have occurred to any one 
else. Now stop and consider for a min¬ 
ute, doctor. Then perhaps it won’t 
strike you as being so absurd.” 

“ But, my dear sir, what you propose 
is impossible,” said the doctor, looking 
a little uneasy. “ Even allowing, for the 
sake of argument, that such - a surgical 
feat was possible, there are a hundred 
reasons why it could never be actually 
performed. One is sufficient, however, 
to dispose of the matter for good— 
where would you get the sound stomach 
to take the place of yours ? ” 

“ Out of a sound, healthy man, of 
course,” replied Mr. Arlington. 

“ x\nd where would you find the 
man ? ” 

“ That I don’t know yet, but never¬ 
theless I shall find him.” 

The doctor smiled incredulously and 
made no reply. 

“ Will you undertake the operation 
of transferring the stomachs if I find a 
man who is willing to exchange his for 
mine?” asked Mr. Arlington. 

“ No, sir—certainly not. Quite ir¬ 
regular—not to be thought of for a 
moment,” rejoined the doctor. 

“ Don’t be too hasty in your decis¬ 
ion.” said Mr. Arlington. “ You know 
that I’m a rich man, and you should 
know that I’m an obstinate one. I’ve 
fully made up my mind to have that 
operation performed, even if it costs 
half my fortune to bring it about, and 
I should much prefer to put myself in 
your hands; but if you absolutely re¬ 
fuse to do as I wish, I must look else¬ 
where for a surgeon to give me a new 
stomach. There are plenty of young 


men in the profession who would jump 
at the chance I offer you.” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor testily, 
“ there are plenty of young fools who 
would undertake to change heads for 
you if you wanted them to, but it 
doesn’t follow that they’d make a suc¬ 
cess of the operation.” 

“I shall not take your refusal as 
final,”.went on Mr. Arlington. “Wait 
till I find a man who will part with his 
stomach, and then you may conclude to 
save us both from the possible dangers 
of unskilful surgery.” 

The doctor had no idea that such a 
man could be found, and after giving 
his patient a sedative, left him for the 
day. 

For the next week Mr. Arlington was 
in a fever of anxiety. He wrote to a 
friend who did business near the water¬ 
front, asking him to send a few able- 
bodied workingmen to his rooms at dif¬ 
ferent times, but giving no reason for 
making the request. 

In the course of four or five days 
more than a dozen rugged-looking fel¬ 
lows called on the sick man, and he 
tried his best to induce them to ex¬ 
change stomachs. Naturally he expect¬ 
ed to pay something for the accom¬ 
modation, and he offered quite extrava¬ 
gant sums if they would comply with 
his wishes, but none of them showed 
any disposition to consider the matter. 

While he never wavered in his deter¬ 
mination, Mr. Arlington became con¬ 
vinced that even poor men attached 
considerable value to their own internal 
organs, and their persistent refusal to 
exchange them for damaged ones 
caused him much uneasiness. 

One morning he was sitting up in an 
armchair and listening absently to the 
doctor’s instructions regarding his diet, 
when a servant announced the presence 
of another visitor in the anteroom. By 
Mr. Arlington’s order, he was ushered 
in at once, and proved to be a stout, 
healthy-looking Irishman of about his 
own age. 

“Oi was sint here, sor, by a gintle- 
man on th’ front soide,” he said, look¬ 
ing about him in an uncertain way. 

“ Yes, that’s quite right. And what 
is your name, my good man?” Mr. Ar¬ 
lington asked. 
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“ Moiles Casey, sor,” was the reply. 

“ Take a chair, Mr. Casey. I sent for 
you on a matter of some importance, 
and I’ll come to the point at once. Will 
you, for a liberal money consideration, 
consent to exchange stomachs with 
me T” 

“Indade Oi will, poor sowl,” said 
Miles soothingly ; “ an’ yez can have 
me liver an’ kidneys as well, av they’ll 
comfort vez any.” 

Both Mr. Arlington and the doctor 
were forced to smile. 

“ Oh, I’m not insane, Mr. Casey, as 
this gentleman, who is m}' physician, 
will tell you,” said Arlington. Then, 
turning to the doctor, he added: “I 
wish you’d explain the matter to him so 
that he’ll understand it.” 

“ I don’t w r ish to have anything to do 
with such a nonsensical piece of busi¬ 
ness,” said the doctor. 

“ But 1 only ask you to state the 
case to him, fully and fairly, and that 
won’t bind you to take part in any sub¬ 
sequent proceedings, unless you wish 
to.” 

“ Very well,” said the doctor dryly, 
“ I’ll state the case, fully and fairly. 
Mr. Casey,” he continued, addressing 
Miles, “ this gentleman’s stomach is a 
little out of repair, and he would like to 
exchange it for yours, which is presum¬ 
ably a sound one.” 

Miles rose solemnly from his chair 
and started toward the door. 

“Wait, sir!” cried Arlington appre¬ 
hensively. “ Pray be seated and hear 
what the doctor has to say.” 

“ Me poor craytures, Oi cud do Jrez 
no good by shtayin’ here,” murmured 
the Irishman, with a look of commiser¬ 
ation. “ Oi’ve me work to do, an’ av 
Oi’d knowed it was an asoylum Oi was 
coinin’ to, Oi cud a saved mesiif th’ 
throuble.” 

“ Mr. Casey,” said the doctor gravely, 
“ I don’t wonder that you think us 
crazy, for I should have thought the 
same myself of any man who made such 
a proposition a few months ago. But 
we’re both as sane as you are yourself, 
and if you’ll listen for a minute I think 
I can convince you that, while I don’t 
approve of it, Mr. Arlington’s idea is 
not the delusion of a madman.” 

“ You shall lose nothing by coming 


here, anyway,” said Mr. Arlington, 
noticing that Miles seemed little dis¬ 
posed to prolong the interview. 
“ Here,” he continued, taking a ten dol¬ 
lar gold piece from his pocket and hold¬ 
ing it out, “ you shall have this to pay 
for your trouble, and now I hope you’ll 
spare us a little more of your time.” 

Miles took the money and resumed 
his seat, evidently in doubt as to 
whether the two men were compos 
mentis or not, but he listened atten¬ 
tively to the doctor’s words. 

“ Probably,” he said, “ you’ve heard 
something of the wonderful advances in 
surgery during the last few years; but 
what most nearly concerns us is an 
operation for the removal of the human 
stomach, which has several times been 
successfully performed. When a 
European surgeon first demonstrated 
the possibility of safely removing what 
had hitherto been supposed to be a vital 
organ, the medical fraternity was more 
surprised than any one else. So, of 
course, it’s not strange, Mr. Casey, that 
you thought we were suggesting an im¬ 
possibility. As it is, however, such a 
transfer of stomachs as Mr. Arlington 
proposes might, under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, be made with a reasonable 
degree of safety. Understand, though, 
I am not advising that it should be at¬ 
tempted, and I only inform you of the 
facts and probabilities concerning it at 
Mr. Arlington’s particular request.” 

“Are you satisfied now, Mr. Casey? 
Do you believe that my stomach could 
be replaced by another without much 
danger ? ” Arlington asked. 

“ Oi suppose so,” said Miles a little 
doubtfully. “ Oi belave now that yez 
both be in your roight sinses, an’ your- 
silf wud be takin’ th’ same chances as 
th’ other man, av yez iver found wan 
that wud thrade insides wid yez.” 

“ That’s a very sensible way to look 
at the matter. I see you’re nobody’s 
fool, Mr. Casey,” said Arlington. 

Miles grinned. 

“ Thank yez, sor,” he replied. “ Yez 
may be sure Oi’m not fool enough to 
give a good shtomach for a bad wan.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” rejoined Ar¬ 
lington hastily. “ You’d be doing a 
very good stroke of business if you ac¬ 
cepted my offer.” 
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“ An 5 what is your offer ?" asked 
Miles carelessly. 

“ It's this,” said Arlington: “ if 
you'll exchange your stomach for mine, 
I'll pay all expenses of the operation 
and for whatever time you may have to 
remain under the doctor's care, and 
when you're able to go about your busi¬ 
ness I'll give you five thousand dollars." 

“ Howly St. Patrick, but that's a 
great dale of money!" exclaimed Miles 
in amazement. 

“ Y es, it’s more than you could ever 
get together by doing hard work," said 
Mr. Arlington, eying him keenly. 

“ Oi cud live like a lord all me days, 
cudn'tOi?" 

\ “ You could if you took care of it 
and didn't live too long," replied Ar¬ 
lington, smiling to himself as he 
thought what a very little while that 
amount would last him if he couid only 
gain possession of Mr. Casey's stomach. 

Miles rubbed his chin and seemed 
much perplexed. 

“ Well," said Arlington after a pause, 
“ are you going to earn the five thou¬ 
sand dollars, Mr. Casey?" 

u Lave me think a minute," answered 
Miles. “Foive thousand dollars! An' 
as foine a shtomach as iver a man had 
for an ould, worn-out wan. Is it no 
good at all ? " he asked. “ Cud it be 
patched up a bit whin we changed th' 
*two about?" 

“ The doctor can tell you about what 
condition my stomach is in," replied 
Arlington. 

“ It’s in a very bad condition at pres¬ 
ent," said the doctor, “and is never 
likely to improve much, although if it 
belonged to a man who was content to 
live on plain food, and eat two meals 
a day instead of four, it would perform 
its duty fairly well, and be getting beti 
ter all the time." 

“ Thin, by Hivitis, OiTl make th' 
dale!" exclaimed ^tiles. 

“I must go now'," said the doctor; 
“ and remember, both of you, that if 
you persist in carrying out your inten¬ 
tions it's against my advice, and I doubt 
very much whether you’ll find physi¬ 
cians of good standing Y take part in 
such an unheard of proceeding." 

When the doctor hac gone Mr. Ar¬ 
lington talked over a few details with 


Miles, and it was agreed that they 
should submit themselyes to the knives 
of the surgeons as soon as all the nec¬ 
essary arrangements could be made. 

When he found that the operation 
was actually going to be performed, the 
old doctor could not resist the inclina¬ 
tion to be present, and Mr. Arlington 
finally induced him to conduct it him¬ 
self. 

The utmost care was taken in pre¬ 
paring for this unprecedented piece of 
surgery, and when the two men were 
put under the influence of anesthetics 
and laid upon the operating table, all 
that science could do had been done to 
make the coming operation a success. 

In less than ten minutes the two 
stomachs were transferred, a Murphy 
button was put over the union of the 
ducts leading in and out of them, and 
the incisions in the abdomens were 
closed. 

The patients were then conveyed to 
beds in the private hospital where the 
operation took place, and for the next 
two or three days some of the physi¬ 
cian^ watched them constantly. No un¬ 
favorable symptoms appeared in either 
case, and at the end of a month they 
were both pronounced as well as ever. 

Mr. Arlington gave Miles a check for 
five thousand dollars, and they went 
their respective ways. 

The satisfaction which Mr. Arlington 
felt at having a new lease of life, as it 
were, was mingled with a sense of tri¬ 
umph to think that he had defied na¬ 
ture as well as the doctor, and made 
good his assertion that he would again 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

He entered the club dining-room 
with a fight heart, and was welcomed 
cordially by his friends. They all knew 
that he had been indisposed for sev¬ 
eral weeks, but supposed his disorder 
to be nothing out of the common. 

It was the lunch hour, and, seating 
himself at a table with two or three 
others, he ordered an elaborate meal. 
He was hungry, and looked forward 
with joyful anticipation to feasting 
upon the viands that he loved so well. 

The chef prepared his order with his 
own hands, and when the luncheon was 
served Mr. Arlington felt that he was 
indeed a happy man. With a stomach 
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that was as healthy as a child’s, what 
long years of gastronomic delight were 
now before him! 

He helped himself liberally from the 
beautifully arranged dishes before him 
and began to eat. Then he hesitated, 
took another mouthful, tasted of one 
or two other things, and sat back in 
his chair with a puzzled look upon his 
face. 

“ Grayson,” he said to the man sit¬ 
ting opposite, “ have we got a new 
chef?” 

“ No, there have been no changes in 
the kitchen since you were last here,” 
was the reply. 

“ It’s strange,” continued Arlington; 
“I never knew him to make a mistake 
before, but he seems to have every¬ 
thing wrong to-day.” 

“ I haven’t noticed anything out of 
the way,” said Grayson. 

“ My ragout is not what it should be 
at all, and the salmi is a failure,” re¬ 
turned Arlington. 

“ I’ve tried both, and I thought them 
perfect,” said Grayson, looking some¬ 
what surprised. 

Arlington made no reply, but he felt 
rather uncomfortable, and after vainly 
trying to relish some of the food before 
him, he rose from the table and left the 
room. What little he had eaten did not 
go far toward appeasing his hunger, 
and at six o’clock he was ravenous. 

He returned to the club, and, seating 
himself at a small table by himself, 
called for a dinner which he thought 
would atone for his unpalatable lunch¬ 
eon. When he found that nothing 
tasted any better than it had at noon, 
and also that his stomach still craved 
food of some kind, he became quite 
alarmed. 

Finally he ordered a carriage and was 
driven to the doctor’s residence. 

After he had described his distaste 
for food, while yet remaining hungry, 
the doctor said that it was more a mat¬ 
ter of imagination than anything else, 
and resulted from nervousness. He ad¬ 
vised him to go to bed and get a good 
night’s sleep, after which his food 
would probably taste as it should. 

But the next day things were no bet¬ 
ter, and so it went on for some little 
time. 


He was obliged to eat to sustain him¬ 
self, but instead of being an exquisite 
pleasure, his meals were rather a dis¬ 
agreeable necessity. He had not bar¬ 
gained for this, and although he hoped 
that time would restore hi6 old appe¬ 
tite, Mr. Arlington was feeling much 
depressed. 

At the end of a week he started out 
one morning to see if-a long walk would 
not help matters some. 

At noon he was passing through one 
of the side streets leading from the 
down-town water-front to Broadway, 
when he involuntarily halted in front 
of an inferior-looking restaurant. 

It was the smell of corned beef and 
cabbage that had arrested his steps, and 
why it should do so seemed to him un¬ 
accountable. It also struck him as very 
strange that instead of being offensive 
to his nostrils, the plebeian odor was 
decidedly pleasant. 

He went on a short distance, stopped 
irresolutely for a moment, and, turning 
about, again walked by the open door¬ 
way from which the unmistakable 
aroma came. Mr. Arlington repeated 
this maneuver several times, and’bnani- 
fested an e^ver-increasing disposition to 
linger near the center of attraction. 

At last he glanced up and down the 
street hastily, and without more ado 
bolted into the place. As he skulked 
into a seat at one of the tables a waiter 
approached to take his order. 

“ State yer case,” he said bruskly. 

“I want some corned beef and cab¬ 
bage,” replied Mr. Arlington, with the 
look of a detected pickpocket. 

“ Mahogany an’ cow’s delight 1 ” 
screamed the waiter. 

While waiting for his repast to be 
bronght, Mr. Arlington noticed that the 
man opposite was eating boiled pota¬ 
toes, and he at once felt an uncontrol¬ 
lable desire to do likewise. He must 
have the potatoes, but he would order 
a bottle of wine, and even though he 
did not drink any, it would look a little 
more respectable to have it before him. 

He had just come to this conclusion 
when the corned beef and cabbage was 
slammed down on the table with a 
crash, and the waiter whirled around 
to serve another customer. 

“Wait a moment!” cried Mr. Ar- 
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lington; “I want some boiled potatoes 
and a pint of claret, if you have it.” 

“ Irish lemons an* Dago wrath!” 
shouted the waiter. 

Mr. Arlington ate his dinner with the 
appetite of a man who had been half 
starved for a week, and, being unable to 
drink the wine, called for a cup of cotfee 
with cream. 

‘‘Tip tli’ can an’ milk th’ goat!” 
yelled the waiter. 

When he was ready to leave, the man 
gave him a bit of brown pasteboard 
with twenty-nine cents marked on it. 

“ Isn’t this a mistake ? ” asked Mr. 
Arlington in astonishment. 

“ No, that’s dead right,” was the 
reply. “ Eight cents for. corn’ beef an’ 
cabbage, three for spuds, three for 
coffee, an’ fifteen for wine. The wine’s 
what made it set you back so hard.” 

Mr. Arlington handed the waiter a 
dollar for himself, as a slight relief to 
his own feelings, and, after paying his 
twenty-nine cents at the counter, left 
the place. 

The twenty-nine cents seemed almost 
too much for him to bear. If they had 
charged him anything like what the 
poorest, most miserable kind.of a din¬ 
ner ought to cost he would not have 
felt so thoroughly debased. 

But twenty-nine cents! Mr. Percy 
Arlington had wined and dined for 
twenty-nine cents! 

He knew now what the trouble was, 
and what it had been all along. It was 
the stomach! The low-bred, vulgar 
stomach! 

But it should never degrade him 
again. He must be patient, and now 
that he knew where the difficulty lay, it 
could not take very long to accustom 
the stomach to his way of living and 
make it turn against corned beef as 
scornfully as his old stomach would 
have done. 

That evening at the club he was very 
thoughtful, and made but a feeble at¬ 
tempt to dine. He could not help com¬ 
paring the elegantly appointed tables 
with the oilcloth covered boards and 
the battered stone-ehina at the river¬ 
side restaurant. Then he noted the 
noiseless, deferential way in which the 
well-bred servant at his elbow did his 
bidding, and remembered with a shud¬ 


der the servitor who had ministered to 
his wants at midday. 

He glanced at the long array of 
French and Italian dishes on the menu 
card, and thought of the orders which 
the waiter had shouted back into the 
kitchen. And then the twenty-nine 
cents! 

For several days Mr. Arlington never 
stepped outside of the club rooms, and 
he tried to make himself believe that 
the stomach was taking more kindly to 
his way of living. The fact remained, 
however, that he could eat but very lit¬ 
tle, and was getting exceedingly 
hungry. 

At the end of another week he was 
almost famished, and then the stomach 
conspired with his legs to such effect 
that they marched him off to the 
corned beef restaurant, and he fell an¬ 
other notch in his own estimation. 

This performance was repeated 
weekly for a month; then semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly, and as the year rolled round 
Mr. Arlington admitted himself to be 
beaten by the stomach and dined at the 
obscure eating-house daily. 

He might have eaten the same food 
in more congenial company, but only at 
the expense of his reputation as a 
gourmet; for in any well-kept place he 
would be almost certain to meet friends 
who could not help observing the dishes 
of which he partook. 

At last something happened which 
shocked him greatly, and compelled 
him to seek another cheap restaurant. 
He had dined and was just stepping 
out upon the walk one day when he 
found himself face to face with Gray¬ 
son of the club, who stood looking at 
the building. 

“ What in the world were you doing 
in there ? ” Grayson asked in evident 
surprise. 

For a few moments Arlington was 
speechless with dismay, and then a 
happy idea struck him. 

"I just called to see about some re¬ 
pairs that are wanted,” he said coolly. 
“ I own the building, you know, and my 
agent is too unwell to attend to busi¬ 
ness.” 

Grayson looked at him in a very 
peculiar way. 

“ Arlington,” he said, “you’re not 
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feeling right. I don’t think yon realize 
how unwell you are, and I don’t believe 
your doctors understand the case. 
Take my advice and let some of the 
great specialists examine you.” 

“ Why, I’m not a sick man,” replied 
Arlington. 

“ You think you’re not, but unfortu¬ 
nately you’re very much mistaken. 
You’ve not been yourself since the sick¬ 
ness that you had a year ago. You 
know you never recovered your appe¬ 
tite, and I don’t believe you’ve eaten a 
full meal since you came back to the 
club.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Arlington un¬ 
easily. “ I’m well enough. Mv appetite 
has been a little poor, but it’s improv¬ 
ing and will be as good as ever soon.” 

“You’d better do as I suggest, and 
find out what really ails you,” persisted 
Gravson. “You don’t know what may 
happen if you go on as you are doing.” 

The two men parted, and Arlington 
felt very uncomfortable. Grayson’s 
words did not trouble him so much as 
the curious way in which the other 
looked at him, and then it seemed as 
though he meant more than he said. 
He appeared to be holding something 
back. 

That night at the club, Arlington 
several times caught men glancing at 
him lurtively, and they quickly averted 
their eyes. Those to whom he spoke 
seemed constrained in their manner, 
and, while perfectly civil, they mani¬ 
fested no disposition to converse with 
him. 

A few days later he was sitting in his 
restaurant at noon when he saw Gray¬ 
son enter the room and step up to the 
counter, where he stood talking with 
the proprietor. 

Arlington was horrified. He believed 
that he was lost. Grayson was sus¬ 
picious, and had come to inquire 
whether he really owned the building. 
He had only to describe him, and the 
next moment the restaurant man would 
point him out. 

He hung his head and waited for 
what was to come. 

Presently, however, Grayson left the 
place without ever glancing his way, 
and the proprietor went on attending 
to his business. There was nothing to 


indicate that he had been the subject of 
their conversation. 

But what could Grayson have had to 
say to the man who was conducting 
such a very common eating-house ? 
Arlington resolved to find out if possi¬ 
ble, and when he paid for his dinner 
he lingered at the desk a moment. 

“ Did you know that gentleman who 
was talking to you a few minutes ago ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the restaurant 
man. 

“I thought it was a Mr.Grayson,with 
whom I’m acquainted, but being near¬ 
sighted, I couldn’t feel sure,” contin¬ 
ued Arlington. 

“ You were right—his name is Gray¬ 
son.” 

“ I was rather surprised to see him 
here,” Arlington went on, with an in¬ 
quiring look. 

“ lie doesn’t come very often,” was 
the reply; “ but, you see, he owns the 
building, and he was here to see about 
some repairs I want made in the rear.” 

As Arlington passed on into the 
street, a cold perspiration broke out all 
over him. He understood now why 
Grayson had looked at him in such a 
peculiar way, and why the men at the 
club had behaved so oddly toward him. 

Grayson had told of his claiming to 
own the building which belonged to 
himself, and they all believed that he 
was losing his mind. And the wretched 
stomach was responsible for it all! 

The next day he started out to find 
another restaurant, for he dared not 
continue to visit the one where Grayson 
was liable to appear at any time. He 
had been through two or three streets 
leading to the river without fixing on a 
place to dine when he saw an old ac¬ 
quaintance coming toward him. 

He felt in no mood to enjoy a pleas¬ 
ant chat, and perhaps be dragged off to 
lunch, and he dodged into the nearest 
beer-saloon to wait until his friend had 
passed. 

Looking about him, he saw a number 
of workingmen sitting at small tables 
and eating what appeared to be some 
kind of a stew. Each man had a mug of 
beer at his elbow, and the mugs were 
large enough to suggest glass kegs with 
handles on them. 
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The beer looked good, and the stew 
.smelt very appetizing. Mr. Arlington 
waited until he felt sure that the man 
whom he wished to avoid had passed, 
and then he waited a little longer. 

The longer he waited, the longer he 
wanted to wait, and finally he seated 
himself at a table with almost a groan, 
and concluded to let the stomach have 
its own way. 

An attendant brought him one of the 
immense mugs filled with beer, and a 
large dish of the savory stew. He ate 
and drank with gusto, and called for 
more. Another plate of stew was eaten, 
but he could only manage the one glass 
of beer. 

Then he stepped to the bar and took 
out his purse. 

“ What do I owe ? ” he asked. 

“ Feive cints, sor,” was the reply. 

“ What ? ” he gasped. 

“ Foive cints,” repeated the bar¬ 
tender. 

“ But I had two plates of stew, be¬ 
sides the beer,” he said. 

“ It wud make no difference av yez 
had twinty. It's free-lunch that we be 
havin' iv'ry day, an' whoile there's a 
dhrop left in th' wash-boiler you bes 
welcome to it. Oi'm glad, sor, that yez 
loike th' good ould Oirish stew.” 

Mr. Arlington paid the bill, and, re¬ 
sisting an inclination to dash his hat 
upon the floor and tear his hair, left the 
saloon. 

Perhaps, though, what had just oc¬ 
curred was a thing to be thankful for. 
If his descent had been more gradual, 
the stomach might have led him on 
until he got to picking up apple-cores 
and orange-peel and melon-rinds out 
of the gutter. 

But the ominous warning he had just 
received was not to be disregarded, and 
an idea which had intruded itself into 
his mind several times of late now be¬ 
came a fixed resolve. He proceeded di¬ 
rectly to his room at the club and sent 
a message to Mr. Miles Casey, request¬ 
ing that the latter would call on him at 
the earliest possible moment. 

♦ * * ♦ 

While Mr. Casey's stomach was dis¬ 
turbing Mr. Arlington's peace of mind 
so grievously, his stomach was making 
Mr. Casey's life a burden to him. 


The rest and simple diet which the 
epicurean stomach was forced to take 
while in the hospital gave it quite a 
healthy tone. Consequently, when Mr. 
Miles Casey found himself again on the 
street, with a good appetite and five 
thousand dollars in his pocket, he felt 
that he had made an excellent bargain. 

He went directly to a restaurant of 
the same class as that which Mr. Ar¬ 
lington frequented later on, and or¬ 
dered a bountiful meal. When it was 
set before him he found that his appe¬ 
tite had vanished, and what little he 
managed to eat had a tendency to 
nauseate him. 

This was annoying, but he believed, 
as Mr. Arlington did, that the strange 
stomach would soon reconcile itself to 
its surroundings and cause him little or 
no discomfort. 

He soon found, however, that noth¬ 
ing which he had been accustomed to 
eat or drink suited the stomach at all. 
Then he tried restaurants of a higher 
grade, for before a week had passed he 
was very hungry. 

But he only ordered the same plain 
dishes, and the fact of their being 
cooked and served in better style made 
them little more acceptable to the 
stomach. 

He went from one place to another 
in the endeavor to find something of 
which the stomach would allow him to 
eat his fill. This state of affairs con¬ 
tinued for over two months, and Miles 
was becoming a very miserable man. 

He could no longer associate closely 
with his old companions, because he 
felt only disgust for the food and drink 
on which they subsisted. 

One evening the stomach was clamor¬ 
ing more loudly than usual for food of 
some kind, but what it was poor Miles 
had no idea. He began to fear that it 
was an unnatural stomach, with a 
hunger which nothing could appease, 
and that was why Mr. Arlington had 
wished to get rid of it. 

Even if this were the case, he must 
continue to eat what little he could, and 
entering the first restaurant he came 
to, he seated himself wearily at a table. 

It was a much more elegant dining¬ 
room than any he had been in before, 
and the table service was in keeping 
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with the decorations. Miles thought to 
himself that prices must be high, but 
unless things changed for the better, 
his money would last much longer than 
he did, and his bill could not be very 
large any way. 

A waiter in full dress brought him a 
bill-of-fare, but the dishes all had for¬ 
eign names, and he was unable to read 
a word of it. 

“ Bring me somethin’ to ate that’ll 
taste good, av yez have it,” he said. 

“ Won’t you make a selection from 
the bill-of-fare, sir ? ” the waiter asked. 

“ Oi will not,” said Miles. “ Oi’m 
nayther a Dago or a Frinchman, or a 
furriner uv any kind, as yez moight 
guess, an’ your bill-of-fare bes no use 
to me.” 

“ Do you wish me to serve a full din¬ 
ner, sir ? ” 

“ Uv coorse Oi do,” replied Miles 
fretfully. 

The waiter disappeared and returned 
shortly with a plate of soup and a small 
bottle of Sauterne. Miles eyed the soup 
disdainfully, but when he took a spoon¬ 
ful of it, he was surprised to find that it 
suited his palate better than anything 
had before since he left the hospital. 

It was the same with what followed, 
and as course after course was served, 
his spirits rose and he enjoyed his din¬ 
ner thoroughly. 

When he had finished his desert and 
drunk a glass of green chartreuse, he 
rose from the table in a very happy 
frame of mind and went to the cashier 
to pay his bill. 

“ It’s a great dinner Oi had, an’ 
what’ll it be ? ” he asked. 

Seventeen dollars and a half,” said 
the cashier. 

“ Siventeen dollars an’ a half! ” ex¬ 
claimed Miles. “ Oi didn’t think Oi was 
atin’ th’ worth uv that—but niver 
moind—Oi’ll take a tooth-pick an’ 
make it aven money,” he said, throwing 
down a twenty dollar bill. 

He was turning to walk away, but 
the cashier called him back. 

Cc Here’s your change—two dollars 
and a half,” he said. 

“ Oi thought th’ tooth-pick wud be 
that much,” said Miles as he took the 
money and left the place. 

But although he tried to make light 


of it, Miles could not help feeling that 
he had paid exorbitantly for the only 
meal that the stomach had relished. 

“Oi’ll not be caught in'that thrap 
again,” he said to himself when he was 
out on the street. “ Oi see now w f hy he 
wanted to be shut uv th’ sthomach. He 
cudn’t afford to kape it. It’ll be a long 
whoile, though, before Oi put siven¬ 
teen dollars an’ a half in it ag’in, an’ 
it’ll have many a free-lunch to take 
care of for th’ way it’s sarved me now.” 

Miles held to his resolutiggi and lived 
on his old fare for a few days, and then 
hunger drove him back to the French 
restaurant. This time he ate his meal 
in gloomy silence, paid his bill without 
a word, and again promised himself 
that the stomach should have no more 
French dinners. 

But in spite of all that he could do, 
the stomach finally gained the upper 
hand, as his had done with Mr. Arling¬ 
ton, and in the course of a few weeks 
Miles gave up the battle. 

He dined at the restaurant regularly 
every night, and ate nothing else to 
speak of during the twenty-four hours. 
His money could not last long when it 
cost fifteen or twenty dollars a day for 
his dinner, and he had not the heart 
to go to work when it would take him 
two weeks to earn one meal. 

There was not a more unhappy man 
in New York than Miles whiie the 
stomach was consuming his little for¬ 
tune. 

Every time he settled for his dinner 
he felt as ; J he had burned up so much 
money, and when, at the end of a year, 
he paid for the last dinner he could 
pay for, it was almost a relief to him. 
He had seven or eight dollars left, and 
that would last some time to live in the 
old way. 

A week passed, and the stomach was 
becoming very troublesome, but Miles 
had no money to buy what it wanted, 
and it must perforce go without. 

“ It’s a hard dale Oi’ve had,” he said, 
as he sat one afternoon in his little 
lodging room. “ Me money’s gone air 
me shtomach’s gone, an’ Oi’m fearin’ 
Oi’ll niver prosper ag’in. Av Oi ownly 
had me own shtomach back, there 
wudn’t be a happier man in th’ city uv 
New York.” 
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While he sat musing sadly over his 
misfortunes, the messenger whom Mr. 
Arlington had sent appeared and re¬ 
quested him to call upon that gentle¬ 
man at once if possible. 

“What shall I tell him?” the boy 
asked. 

“ Yez can tell 'im that it may be Oi'll 
come, an* it may be Oi won't,” replied 
Miles gloomily. 

Then, as the boy left him, he said to 
himself: “ He wants me liver now, Oi 
suppose, but divil another bit uv me 
he'll get.- Oi belavc, though, Oi’ll go 
to 'im, for he moigkt be givin' me a tin 
dollar piece, as he did whin Oi'd th' bad 
luck to mate 'im first.” 

Miles put on his coat and went di¬ 
rectly to the club. Mr. Arlington was 
much relieved to see him so soon after 
receiving his unsatisfactory message, 
and informed him at once why he had 
been summoned. 

“ Mr. Casey,” he said, “ after a year's 
trial, I've come to the conclusion that 
•your stomach do.esn't suit me as well as 
my own, and I want to exchange again 
as soon as possible.” • 

Miles could hardly conceal his joy at 
this announcement, but remained 
silent, as he believed that by acting 
shrewdly he might get a goodly sum of 
money for complying with Mr. Arling¬ 
ton's wishes. 

“ What do you say, Mr. Casey ? ” Ar- 
lington went on. “I suppose you'd be 
willing to submit to another operation 
for the sake of having your own stom¬ 
ach back, would you not ? ” 

“ No, sor, Oi wud not,” said Miles. 

“Why not? Isn't it a much better 
stomach than the one you have now?” 
asked Arlington, looking slightly an¬ 
noyed. 

“ No, sor, it is not,” replied Miles. 

“ Isn’t the'stomaeh weak? ” 

“ No, sor, it's far from bein' wake. 
Av yez cud fale ill' appetoite uv it right 
now, yez wouldn't call it wake.” 

“Doesn't food distress it?” 

“ Only whin it's out uv its r'ach, sor,” 
replied Miles. 

“ Well, to settle the matter at once, 
I'll give you the same amount that I 
did before to transfer the stomachs. 
That's satisfactory, is it not?” 

“ It is not, sor,” said Miles. “ Th' 


shtomach that's in me now is a foine, 
gentlemanly wan, an' Oi’ have great 
toimes wid it—'atin' what me own 
shtomach wudn't know was good.” 

“ I'll give you ten thousand,” said 
Arlington eagerly. “ You'll take that, 
won't you ? ” 

“ No, sor, Oi woudn't loike to let it 
go, an' av vez'll excuse me Oi'll be off 
to a foine dinner that Oi’ve orthered 
for th' day.” 

Miles had made a pretty close guess 
at the situation, and concluded that 
he was mistaken in thinking Mr. Ar¬ 
lington parted with his stomach be¬ 
cause it was too expensive. W r hen he 
spoke of dinner, an idea struck Arling¬ 
ton, as Miles had hoped it would, and he 
resolved to see how his old 6tomach 
worked at the present time. 

“ You shall have dinner here with 
me,” he said. “ A better dinner. I'll 
warrant, than the stomach has ever had 
since it came into your possession.” 

“ It must be an' illegant wan thin,” 
said Miles; “for th' shtomach's makin' 
a gentleman uv me fast, an' Oi’m get- 
tin' to know what good livin' bes loike, 
an' what Oi lost whin Oi had that ould 
scut uv a shtomach that you do be 
throubled wid now.” 

Mr. Arlington rang for a waiter, who 
set a table for two in his private parlor, 
and a dinner was served which far ex¬ 
ceeded any of which Miles had hither¬ 
to partaken. Being desperately hun¬ 
gry, he did full justice to it, while his 
host looked on in amazement. 

When the table was cleared and they 
lighted cigars, Mr. Arlington was ready 
to give half of his fortune, if need be, 
to recover the stomach which he had 
been equally anxious to part with. 

“ Mr. Casev,” he said, “ will you 
name the amount that will induce you 
to return my stomach and take your 
own back ? ” 

“ Oi'll take twin tv thousand dollar?, 
sor, an' divil a cint less,” answered 
Miles, who believed this to be as much 
money as he could ever take care of or 
have an\ r possible use for. 

“ You shall have it, sir, and we’ll go 
to the hospital to-morrow,” said Arling¬ 
ton, with a look of relief upon his face. 

The novel operation was again suc¬ 
cessfully performed, and in due time 
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both men left the hospital in possession 
of the stomachs with which nature had 
endowed them; and Miles also had 
twenty thousand dollars of Mr. Arling¬ 
ton's money. 

He soon invested it in a small tene¬ 
ment-house, and there was not a hap¬ 
pier Irishman in the country. 

His stomach had learned no bad 
habits while in Mr. Arlington's care, 
and fifteen-cent dinners and free- 
lunches tasted as well as they had ever 
done. At the end of a year lie found 
that, while denying himself nothing 
which he really wanted, he had been 
unable to spend half of his income. 

And Mr. Miles Casey was fond of 
cakes and ale, too, but with him cakes 
and ale did not mean champagne and 
truffles. 

While Miles thus prospered and took 
his ease, Mr. Arlington was enjoying 
life to the utmost, for a while. When 
he went back to the club and announced 
that his health was fully restored, his 
stomach seemed in better condition 
than it had ever been. 

He at once inaugurated a season of. 
feasting and reveling such as even the 
club had never before known, and for 
a while all went well. 

In the course of three or four 
months, however, he began to feel some 
of his old symptoms. The stomach had 
been able to take care of one meal a 
day without overtaxing its energies, 
even though that meal was not a very 
digestible one; but when it came to 
four of the same kind, it weakened, and 
after enduring a great deal of abuse, 
absolutely refused to do its duty. 

So at the end of a year Mr. Arlington 
found himself in much the same condi¬ 
tion as he had been just before ex¬ 
changing stomachs with Miles the first 
time. 

In fact, he was in a rather worse 
plight, for now some of the other or¬ 
gans in sympathy with the stomach 
were also affected. He saw plainly this 
time that his race as a bon vivant was 


run, and but one thing remained for 
him to do—once more obtain Mr. 
Casey's stomach, to use for the balance 
of his life, and thereby secure at least 
good health. 

lie anticipated little difficulty in in¬ 
ducing Miles again to take possession 
of the stomach which he had praised so 
highly, and when his mind was fully 
made up he notified him that he was 
wanted. 

Miles was somewhat curious to know 
why he had been sent for, and he soon 
appeared at the invalid's bedside. 

. u How should you like to have my 
stomach again to keep as long as you 
live, Mr. Casey ? " Arlington asked. 

“ Oi shudn't loike it at all," said 
Miles. 

“ Do you mean to say that you won't 
exchange yours for the stomach that 
you were so well pleased with ? " 

“ Indade Oi will not," replied Miles. 
“ A burnt choild dhreads th' foir. Oi've 
me good, owld Oirish shtomach back, 
an' it'll be a cowld day whin Oi part wid 
it ag'in." 

“ But I thought you were delighted 
with my stomach," said Arlington. 

u Oi know yez did," replied Miles. 
“ Oi meant that yez shud, an' Oi didn’t 
tell yez how Oi was ruined intoirely an' 
me heart near broke wid that extrava¬ 
gant divil uv a shtomach that you do 
be fadin' now. Oi’ve enough to keep 
two such shtomachs as moine on th' 
fat uv th' land, wid lashin’s uv beer as 
well, an' it’s not loike Oi’d part wid th' 
ould friend that's made a rich man uv 
me an' thin come back to share me good 
fortune." 

Mr. Arlington argued and pleaded, 
and offered immense sums of money, 
but Miles was immovable in his deter¬ 
mination to allow no more tampering 
with his internal organs. He returned 
to his tenement-house, and is at present 
taking the most solid kind of comfort, 
while the man who made his fortune is 
vainly seeking for somebody else who 
will exchange stomachs. 


THE POWER OF GOLD. 

The poet swears that his love is complete 
In a falsetto voice—she forsakes him. 

Old Moneybags throws himself down at her feet 
With a false set o’ teeth—and she takes him. 



THE,HAWKINS ALCOMOTIVE. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLINO 

The amateur inventor’s latest effort stirs up a whole trainload, and precipitates consequences 
unlooked for by all save the long-suffering Griggs. 


“ T T’S a good while since you've in- 

1 vented anything, isn’t it, Haw¬ 
kins ? ” I had said the night before. 

“ Um-um,” Hawkins had murmured. 

“ Must be two months ? ” 

“ Ah ? ” Hawkins had smiled. 

“ What is it ? Life insurance com¬ 
panies on to you ? ” 

“ Um-ah,” Hawkins had replied. 

“ Or have you really given it up for 
good ? It can’t be, can it ?” 

“ Oh-ho,” Hawkins had yawned, and 
there I stopped questioning him. 

Satan himself must have concocted 
the business which sent me—or started 
me—toward Philadelphia next morn¬ 
ing. Perhaps, though, the railroad 
company was as much to blame; they 
should have known better. 

The man in the moon was no further 
from my thoughts than Hawkins as I 
stepped ashore on the Jersey side-of the 
ferry to take the train. Yet there 
stood Hawkins in the station. 

He seemed to be fussing violently as 
he lingered by the door of one of the 
offices. Unperceived, I came close 
enough to hear him murmur thrice in 
succession something about “ blamed 
nonsense—devilish red tape.” 

Surely something had worked him 
up. I wondered what it was. 

As I watched, an apologetic-looking 
youth appeared in the door of the office 
and handed Hawkins an official-appear¬ 
ing slip of paper. 

The inventor snatched it impolitely 
and turned his back, while the youth 
gazed after him for a moment and then 
returned to the office. 

“ Set of confounded idiots! ” Haw¬ 
kins remarked wrathfully. Then, ere I 
could disappear, he spied me. “Aha, 
Griggs, you here ? ” 

“ No, I’m not,” I said flatly. “ If 
there’s any trouble brewing, Hawkins, 
consider me back in New York. What 
has excited you ? ” 


“Excited me? Those fool railroad 
officials are enough to drive a man to 
the asylum. Did you see how they kept 
me standing outside that door? ” 
“Well, did you want to stand in¬ 
side the door, Hawkins ? ” 

“ I didn’t want to stand anywhere in 
the neighborhood of their infernal 
door! The idea of making me get a 
permit to ride on an engine! Me! ” 

“ I don’t know how else you’d man¬ 
age it, Hawkins, unless you applied for 
a job as fireman. Why on earth do you 
want to ride on a locomotive ?’* 

“ Oh, it’s not a locomotive, Griggs. 
You don’t understand. Where are you 
bound for ? ” 

“ Philadelphia.” 

“ Ten: ten ? ” Hawkins cried eagerly. 
“ Ten: ten,” I said. 

“ Then, by George, you’ll be with us! 
You’ll see the whole show!” 

Hawkins caught my coat-sleeve and 
dragged me toward the train gates. 

“ See here,” I said, detaining him, 
“ what whole show ? ” 

“ The—oh, come and see it before 
we start.” 

“ No, sir! ” I said firmly. “ Not until 
I know what it is. Are you going to 
play any monkej'-shines with the loco¬ 
motive, Hawkins? What is it?” 

“ But why don’t you come and see for 
yourself?” the inventor cried impa¬ 
tiently. “ It’s—it’s-” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Why, it’s the Hawkins Alcomo- 
tive! ” he added. 

“ And what under heavens is the 
Hawkins-” 

“ Well, you don’t suppose I’m carry¬ 
ing scale drawings of the thing on me, 
do you? You don’t suppose that I’m 
prepared to give a demonstration with 
magic lantern pictures on the spot? If 
you want to see it, come and see it. If 
not, you’d better get into your train. 
It’s ten: three now.” 
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I knew no way of better utilizing the 
remaining seven minutes. I walked— 
or rather trotted—after Hawkins, 
through the gates, down the platform, 
and along by the train until we reached 
the locomotive—or the place where a 
decent. God-fearing locomotive should 
have been standing. 

The customary huge iron horse was 
not in sight. 

In its place stood what resembled a 
small flat-car. On the car I observed an 
affair which resembled something an 
enthusiastic automobilist might have 
conceived in a lobster salad nightmare. 

It was, I presume, merely an abnor- . 
mally large automobile engine; and 
along each side of it ran a big cylindri¬ 
cal tank. 

“ There, Griggs! ” said Hawkins. 

“ That doesn’t look much like the old- 
fashioned, clumsy locomotive, does it ? ” 

“ I should say it didn’t.” 

“ Of course it’s a little rough in 
finish—just a trial Alcomotive, you 
know—but it’s going to do one thing 
to-day.” 

“And that is?” 

“ It’s going to sound the solemn 
death-knell of the old\steam locomo¬ 
tive,” said Hawkins, evidently feeling 
some compassion for the time-honored 
engine. 

“ But will that thing pull a train ? Is 
that the notion ? ” 

“Notion! It’s no notion—it’s a sim¬ 
ple, mathematical certainty, my dear 
Griggs. In that Alcomotive—it’s run 
by vapors of alcohol, you know—we 
have sufficient power to pull fifteen par¬ 
lor cars, twelve loaded day-coaches, 
twenty ordinary flat-cars, eighteen box¬ 
cars, or twenty-seven-” 

“’Board for Newark, Elizabeth, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, and all points 
south,” sang out the man at the gates. 

He was lying, but he didn’t know it 
then. 

“ Well, I guess it’s—it’s time to 
start,” Hawkins concluded rather nerv¬ 
ously. 

“ Well, may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul, Hawkins,” I said feelingly. 

“ Good-by. I’ll be along on the next 
train—whenever that is.” 

“ What! You’re coming on the Alco¬ 
motive with me! ” 


“Not on your life, Hawkins!” I 
cried energetically. “If this railroad 
wishes to trust its passengers and roll¬ 
ing-stock and road-bed to your alcohol 
machine, that’s their business. But 
they’ve got a hanged sight more confi¬ 
dence in you than 1 have.” 

“ Well, you’ll have confidence enough 
before the day’s over,” said the inven¬ 
tor, grabbing me with some determina¬ 
tion. “For once. I’ll get the best of 
your sneers. You come along! ” 

“ Let go! ” I shouted. 

“Here,” said Hawkins to the me¬ 
chanic who was warily eying the Alco¬ 
motive, “ help Mr. Griggs up.” 

Hawkins boosted and the man 
grabbed me. In a second or two I stood 
on the car, and Hawkins clambered up 
beside me. 

Had I but regained my breath a sec¬ 
ond or two sooner—had I but collected 
my senses sufficiently to jump! 

But I was a little too bewildered by 
the suddenness of my elevation to act 
for the moment. *As I stood 'there, 
gasping, I heard Hawkins say: 

“ What’s that conductor waving his 
hands for?” 

“ He—he wants you to start up,” tit¬ 
tered the engineer. “ We’re two min¬ 
utes late as it is.” 

“ Oh, that’s it ? ” said Hawkins 
gruffly. “ He needn’t get so -excited 
about it. Why, positively, that man 
looks as if he was swearing! If I-” 

“ Well, say, you better start up,” put 
in the engineer. “I may get blamed 
for this.” 

Hawkins opened a valve—he turned 
a crank—he pulled back a lever or two. 

The Alcomotive suddenly left the 
station. So abruptly, in fact, did the 
train start that my last vision of the 
end brakeman revealed him rolling 
along the platform in a highly undigni¬ 
fied fashion, while the engineer sat at 
my feet in amazement as I clutched 
the side of the car. 

“Well, I guess we started enough to 
suit him! ” observed Hawkins grimly, 
as we whizzed past towers and banged 
over switches in our exit from the yard. 

We certainly were started. Whatever 
subsequent disadvantages may have de¬ 
veloped in the Alcomotive, it possessed 
speed. 
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In less time than it takes to tell it, 
we were whirling over the marshes, 
swaying from side to side, tearing a 
long hole in the atmosphere, I fancy; 
and certainly almost jarring the teeth 
from my head. 

" How’s this for time? ” cried the in¬ 
ventor. 

" It's all right for t-t-t-time,” I stut¬ 
tered. " But-” 

" Yes, that part’s all right,” yelled 
the engineer, who had been ruthlessly 
detailed to assist. “ But say* mister, 
how about the time-table?” . 

" What about it ? ” demanded Haw¬ 
kins. 

" Why, the other trains ain’t ar¬ 
ranged ito give with this ninety-milc-an- 
hour gait.” 

" They should be. I told the rail¬ 
road people that I intended to break a 
few records.” 

" But—I guess they didn’t know—we 
may smash into something, mister, 
and-” 

" Not my fault,” said the inventor. 
" If we do by any chance have a collis¬ 
ion, the railroad people are to blame. 
But we won’t. I can stop this machine 
and the whole train in two hundred 
feet. That’s another great point about 
the Alcomotive, Griggs—the Alco- 
brakes. You see, when I shut oft* the 
engine proper, all the power goes into 
the brakes. It is thus-” 

" Hey, mister,” the engineer shouted 
again, " here’s Newark!” 

" Why, so it is! ” murmured Haw¬ 
kins, with a pleased smile. " Really, I 
had no notion that we’d be here so 
soon.” 

I will say it for Hawkins that he 
managed to stop the affair at Newark in 
very commendable fashion. It seems so 
remarkable that one of his contrivances 
should have exhibited that much amen¬ 
ity to control that it is worthy of note. 

Some of the passengers who alighted, 
to be sure, exhibited signs of hard 
usage. There were visible bruises in 
several cases, due, presumably, to the 
slightly startling suddenness with 
which our trip began. 

But Hawkins was blind to anything 
of that sort. 

"Now, wasn’t that fine?” he said 
proudly. 


" Well—we’re here—and alive,” was 
about all 1 could say. 

"I wonder how it feels to be back 
in the cars. Let’s try it,” proposed 
Hawkins. 

" But say, mister,” said the engineer, 
"who’s going to run the darned ma¬ 
chine, if you’re not here ? ” 

" Why, you, my man. You under¬ 
stand an engine of this sort, don’t you? 
But of course you do. Here! This is 
the valve for the alcohol—this is the 
igniter—here are the brakes—this is 
the speed control. See? Oh, you won’t 
find any difficulty in managing it. The 
Alcomotive is simplicity on wheels.*’ 

" Yes, but I’ve got a wife and fam¬ 
ily-” the unhappy man began. 

"Well?” said Hawkins icily. 

" And if the thing should balk- n 

"Balk! Rats! Come, Griggs. It’s 
time you started, my man. I’ll wave 
my hand w hen we reach the car.” 

Frankly, I think that it was a down¬ 
right contemptible trick to play on the 
defenseless engineer. Had I been able 
to render him any assistance, I should 
have slaved with him. 

But Hawkins was already trotting 
back to the cars, and, with a murmured 
benediction for the hapless mechanic 
who stood and trembled alone on the 
platform of the Alcomotive, I followed. 

We took seats in one of the cars. 

"Well, why doesn’t he start?” mut¬ 
tered the inventor. 

" Maybe the fright has killed him,” I 
suggested. " It’s enough-” 

Bang! 

The Alcomotive had sprung into ac¬ 
tion once more. People slid out of their 
seats with the shock, others toppled 
head over heels into the aisle, the port¬ 
er went down unceremoniously upon liis 
sable countenance and crushed into 
pulp the plate of tongue sandwich he 
had been carrying. * 

But the Alcomotive was going—that 
was enough for Hawkins. He sat back 
and watched the scenery slide by kinet- 
oscope fashion. 

" Lord, Lord, where’s the old locomo¬ 
tive now?” he laughed pit} 7 ingly. 

" Don’t shout till you’re out of the 
woods, Hawkins,” I cautioned him. 
" We haven’t reached Philadelphia 
vet.” 
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“ But can’t you see that we’re going 
to? Won’t that poor little mind of 
yours grapple with the fact that the 
Hawkins Alcomotive is a success—a 
success? Can’t you feel the train 

shooting along-” 

“ I can feel that well enough,” I said 

dubiously; “but suppose-” 

“Suppose nothing! What have you 
to croak about now, Griggs? Actually, 
there are times when you really make 
me physically weary. See here! The 
Alcomotive supersedes the locomotive 
first,in point of weight; second,in point 
of speed; third, in economy of opera¬ 
tion; fourth, it is absolutely safe and 
easy to manage. 

“ No complicated machinery—noth¬ 
ing to slip and smash at critical mo¬ 
ments—perfect ease of control. Why, 
if that fellow really wished to stop.— 

here, now, at this minute-” 

Whether the fellow wished it or not, 
he stopped—there, then, at that min¬ 
ute! 

We stopped with such an almighty 
thud that it seemed as if the cars must 
fly into splinters. They rattled and 
shook and cracked. The passengers ex¬ 
ecuted further acrobatic feats upon the 
floor; they clutched at things and fell 
over things and swore and gurgled. 

“Well, by thunder!” ejaculated 
Hawkins. That was about the mildest 
remark I heard at the time. “ What 
do you suppose he did ? ” 

“ Give it up,” I said, caressing the 
egg-like eminence that had appeared 
upon my brow as if by magic. “ Prob¬ 
ably he fell into the infernal thing, and 
it has stopped to show him up.” 

“ Nonsense! We’ll have to see what’s 
happened. Come, we’ll go through the 
cars. It’s quicker.” 

We ran through the coaches until we 
had reached the front of the train. 
Hawkins went out upon the platform. 

The Alcomotive was apparently in¬ 
tact. The engineer stood over the ma¬ 
chinery, white as chalk, and his lips 
mumbled incoherently. 

“ What is it ? ” cried Hawkins. 

“ How’n blazes do I know ? ” demand¬ 
ed the engineer. 

“ But didn’t you stop her? ” 

“ Certainly not. She—she stopped 
herself.” 

12 A 


“ What perfect idiocy! ” cried the in¬ 
ventor. “ You must have done some¬ 
thing! ” 

“I did not!” retorted the engineer. 
“ The blamed thing just stood stock¬ 
still and near bumped the life out of 
me! Say, mister, you come up here and 
see what-” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing serious, my naan. 
Now, let me think. What could have 
happened? Er—just try that lever at 
your right hand.” 

“ This one ? ” 

“Yes; puli it gently.” 

“ Hadn’t we better git them people 
out o’ the train first ? ” asked the en¬ 
gineer. “ You know, if anything hap¬ 
pens, people just love to sue a railroad 
company for damages, and-” 

“ Pull that lever! ” Hawkins cried 
angrily. 

The man took a good grip, murmured 
something which sounded like a prayer, 
and pulled. 

Nothing happened. 

“Well, that’s queer!” muttered 
Hawkins. “ Doesn’t it seem to have any 
effect ? ” 

“ Nope.” 

“ Well, then, try that small one at 
your left. Pull it back half way.” 

The man obeyed. 

For a second or two the Alcomotive 
emitted a string of consumptive 
coughs. One or two parts moved spas¬ 
modically and seemed to be reaching 
for the engineer. The man dodged. 

Then the Alcomotive began to back! 

“Here! Here! Something’s wrong!” 
cried Hawkins, as the accursed thing 
gathered speed. “ Push that back 
where it was.” 

“ Nit! ” yelled the engineer, picking 
up his coat and running to the side of 
the car. “ 1 ain’t going to make my wife 
a widow for no darned invention or no 
darned job! See ? ” 

“You’re not going to jump?” 
squealed the inventor. 

“You bet I am!” replied the me¬ 
chanic, making a flying leap. 

He was gone. 

The Alcomotive was now without any 
semblance of a controlling hand. 

There was no way for Hawkins to 
reach the contrivance, for the car was 
four or five feet distant from the train 
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proper, and to attempt a leap or a 
climb to the Alcomotive, with the whole 
affair rocking and swaying as it was, 
would simply have been to pave the way 
for a neat “ Herbert Hawkins” on the 
marble block of their plot in Green¬ 
wood Cemetery. 

“ Well, what under the sun-” be¬ 

gan Hawkins. 

“ Good heavens! This train! The 
people ! 99 I gasped. 

“ Well—well—well—let us find the 
conductor. He'll know what to do!” 

“ Yes, but he can't stop the machine 
—and we're backing along at certainly 
fifty miles an hour; and any minute we 
may run into the next train behind.” 

“ Come! Come! Find the conduc¬ 
tor!” 

We found him very easily. 

The conductor was running through 
the train toward us as we reached the 
second car, and his face was the face 
of a fear-racked maniac. 

“ What's happened ? ” he shrieked. 
“ Why on earth are we backing ? ” 

“ Why, you see-” Hawkins began. 

“ For God's sake, stop your machine! 
You're the man who owns it, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ Certainly, certainly. But, you see, 
the mechanism has—er—slipped some¬ 
where—nothing serious, of course— 
and-” 

“ Serious! ” roared the railroad man. 
“ You call it nothing serious for us to 
be flying along backwards and the 
Washington express coming up behind 
at a mile a minute! ” 

“Oh! Oh! Is it? "Hawkins faltered. 

“Yes! Can't you stop her—any 
way ? ” 

“ Well, not that I know—why, see 
here ! 99 A smile of relief illumined 
Hawkins' face. 

“ Well ? Quick, man! ” 

“ We can have a brakeman detach the 
Alcomotive! ” 

“ And what good'll that do, when 
she's pushing the train ? 99 

“ True, true! ” groaned the inventor. 
“ I didn't think of that! ” 

“I'm going to bring every one into 
these forward cars,” announced the 
conductor. “ It's the only chance of 
saving a few lives when the crash 
comes.” 


“Lives,” moaned Hawkins dazedly. 
“ Is there really any danger of--” 

The conductor was gone. Hawkins 
sank upon a seat and gasped and 
gasped. 

“ Oh, Griggs, Griggs! ” he sobbed. 
“ If I had only known! If I could have 
foreseen this! ” 

“ If you ever could foresee any¬ 
thing ! ” I said bitterly. 

“ But it’s partly—yes, it's all that 
cursed engineer's fault!” 

People began to troop into the car. 
They came crushing along in droves, 
frightened to death, some weeping, 
some half-mad with terror. 

Hawkins surveyed them with much 
the expression of Napoleon arriving in 
Hades. The conductor approached 
once more. 

“ They're all in here,” he said resign¬ 
edly. “ Thank Heaven, there are two 
freight cars on the rear of the train! 
That may do a little good! But that 
express! Man, man! What have you 
done!” 

“ Did he do it ? Is it his fault ? ” 
cried a dozen voices. 

“No, no, no, no! shrieked the in¬ 
ventor. “ He's lying! ” 

“ You'd better tell the truth now, 
man,” said the conductor sadly. “You 
may not have much longer to tell it.” 

“ Lynch him! ” yelled some one. 

There was a move toward Hawkins. 
I don't know where it might have end¬ 
ed. Very likely they would have sus¬ 
pended Hawkins from one of the ven¬ 
tilators and pelted him with hand 
satchels—and very small blame to them 
had there been time. 

But just as the crowd moved—well, 
then I fancied that the world had 
come to an end. 

There was a shock, terrific beyond 
description—window panes clattered 
into the car—the whole coach was 
hurled from the tracks and slid side¬ 
ways for. several seconds. 

Above us the roof split wide open 
and let in the suplight. Passengers 
were on the seats, the floor, on their 
heads! 

Then, with a final series of creaks 
and groans, all was still. 

Hawkins and I were near the ragged 
opening which had once been a door. 
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We climbed out to the ground and 
looked about us. 

Providence had been very kind to 
Hawkins. The Washington express was 
standing, unexpectedly, at a water tank 
—part of it, at least. Her huge locomo¬ 
tive lay on its side. 

Our two freight cars and two more 
passenger cars with them were piled 
up in kindling wood. Even the next 
car was derailed and badly smashed. 

The Alcomotive, too, reclined upon 
one side and blazed merrily, a fitting 
tail-piece to the scene. 

But not a soul had been killed—we 
learned that from one of the groups 
which swarmed from the express, after 
a muster had been taken of our own 
passengers. It was a marvel—but a 
fact. 

Hawkins^and I edged away slowly. 


“ Let’s get out o’ this! ” he whis¬ 
pered hoarsely. “ There’s that infernal 
conductor. He seems to be looking for 
some one.” 

We did get out of it. In the excite¬ 
ment we sneaked down by the express, 
past it, and struck into the hills. 

Eventually we came out upon the 
trolley tracks and waited for the car 
which took us back to Jersey City. 

Now, there is really more of this nar¬ 
rative. 

The pursuit of Hawkins by the rail¬ 
road people—their discovery of him at 
his home that night—the painful trans¬ 
action by which he was compelled to 
surrender to them all his holdings in 
that particular road—the commentary 
of Mrs. Hawkins. 

There is, as I say, more of it. But, on 
the whole, it is better left untold. 



THE HAWKINS CRANO-SCALE. 

BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 

Some experiences in a coal-bin, with an account of the resolve horn of the ignominious method 
of deliverance therefrom. 


I HAD intended it for a peaceful, sol¬ 
itary walk up-town after business 
on that beautiful Saturday afternoon; 
and had in fact accomplished the better 
part of it. I was inhaling huge quanti¬ 
ties of the balmy air and reveling in the 
exhilaration of the exercise. 

.Hut passing the picture store, I ex¬ 
perienced a queer sensation—perhaps 
“ (hat feeling of impending evil” we 
read about in the patent medicine ad¬ 
vertisements. 

It may have been because 1 recalled 
that in that very shop Hawkins had 
demonstrated the virtues of his infalli¬ 
ble Lightning Canvas-Stretcher, and 
thereby ruined somebody’s priceless 
and unpurehasable Corot. 

At any rate, my eyes were drawn to 
the place as I passed ; and, like a cuckoo- 
bird emerging from the dock, out 
popped llawkins. 

"Ah, tiriggs!" he exclaimed. “OnI 
for a walk?™ 

What were you doing in there? ” 

“ Going to walk home?” 

“ Settling for that painting, eh?” 

*• Because if you are, I’ll go with 
you," pursued llawkins, falling into 
step beside me and ignoring my re- 

1 told Hawkins that I should be 
tickled to death to have his company*, 
which was a lie and intended for biting 
sarcasm; but llawkins took it in good 
faith and was pleased. 

“ I tell you, Griggs,” he informed me, 
“ there’s nothing like this early summer 
air to fill a lean’s lungs.” 

“ Unless it is cash to fill his pockets.” 
“Eh? Cash?" said the inventor. 
“ That reminds me. 1 must spend some 
this afternoon." 

“Indeed? Going to settle another 
damage suit?” 

“ I intend to order coal,” replied 
Hawkins frigidly. 

He seemed disinclined to address me 


further; and 1 had no particular yearn¬ 
ing to hear Ids voice. We walked on in 
silence until within a few blocks of 
home. 

Them llawkins paused at one of the 
cross streets. 

" The coal-yard is down this way, 
Griggs,” he said. “ Come along. It 
won’t take more than live or ten min¬ 
utes.” 

Now, the idea of walking down to the 
eoal-yard certainly seemed common¬ 
place and harmless. To me it suggested 
nothing more sinister than a super¬ 
heated Irish lady perspiring over Haw¬ 
kins’ range in the dog days. 

At least, it suggested nothing more 
at the time, and 1 turned the corner 
with Hawkins and walked on, unsus¬ 
pecting. 

Except that it belonged to a particu¬ 
larly large concern, the coal-yard which 
Hawkins honored by his patronage was 
much like other coal-yards. The high 
walls of the storage bins rose from the 
sidewalk, and there w r as the conven¬ 
tional arch for the wagons, and the 
little, dingy office beside it. 

Into the latter Hawkins made his 
way, while I loitered without. 

Hawkins seemed to be upon good 
terms with the coal people. He and the 
men in the office were laughing gen¬ 
ially. 

Through the open window I heard 
Hawkins file his order for four tons of 
coal. Later some one said: <s Splendid, 
Mr, Hawkins, splendid.” 

Then somebody else said: “ No, there 
seems to be no llaw in any particular.” 

And still later the first voice an¬ 
nounced that they would make the first 
payment one week from to-day, at 
which Haw-kins’ voice rose with a sort 
of pompons Joy. 

I paid very little heed to the scraps 
of conversation; hut presently I paid 
considerable attention to Hawkins, for 
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while he had entered the coal office a 
well-developed man, he emerged appar¬ 
ently deformed. 

lfis chest seemed to have expanded 
something over a fool, and his nose had 
attained an elevation that pointed his 
gaze straight to the skies. 

“ Good gracious, Hawkins, what is 
it?” 1 asked. "Have they been infla¬ 
ting you with gas in there ? ” 

“ I beg pardon ? ” 

“ What has happened to swell your 
bosom ? Is it the first payment ? ” 

“ Oh, you heard that, did you ? ” said 
the inventor, with a condescending 
smile. “ Y"es, Griggs, 1 may confess to 
some slight satisfaction in that pay¬ 
ment. It is a matter of one thousand 
dollars—from the coal people, you 
know.” 

“But what for? Have you threat¬ 
ened to invent something for them, and 
now are exacting blackmail to desist ? ” 

“ Tush, Griggs, tush!” responded 
Hawkins. “ Do make some attempt to 
subdue that inane wit. I fancy you’ll 
feel rather cheap at hearing that' 1 hat 
thousand dollars is the first payment on 
something 1 have invented! ” 

“What!” 

“ Certainly. 1 am selling the patent 
to these people. It is the Hawkins 
Crano-Scale! ” 

“ Crano-Scale ? ” I reflected. “What 
is it? A hair tonic? ” 

“ Now, that is about the deduction 
your mental apparatus would make! ” 
sneered the inventor. 

“ But can it be possible that you have 
constructed something that actually 
works?” I cried. “ And you’ve sold it 
—actually sold it?” 

“I have sold it, and there’s no ‘ac¬ 
tually ’ about it! ” 

And Hawkins stalked away through 
the arch and into the yard beyond. 

The idea of one of Hawkins’ inven¬ 
tions actually in practical operation was 
almost too weird for conception. He 
must he heading for it ; and if it existed 
1 must see it. 

T followed. 

Hawkins strode to the rear of the 
yard without turning. About us on 
every side were high wooden walls, the 
storage bins of the company. 

Up the side of one wall ran a ladder. 


and Hawkins commenced the perpen¬ 
dicular ascent with the same matter-of- 
fact air that one would wear in walking 

" What are you doing that for? Ex¬ 
ercise? ” I called, when he paused some 
twenty-five feet in the air. 

“ If you wish to see the Crano-Scale 
at work, follow me. If not, stay where 
you are,” replied Hawkins. 

Then he resumed his upward course; 
and having put something like thirty-, 
five feet between his person and the 
solid earth, he vanished through a biaek 
doorway. 

Climbing a straight ladder usually 
sets my hair on end; hut this one I 
tackled without hesitation, and in a 
very few seconds stood before the door. 

In the semi-darkness, I perceived 
that a wide ledge ran around the wall 
inside, and that Hawkins was standing 
upon it, gazing upon the hundreds of 
logs of coal below, and having some¬ 
thing the effect of the Old Nick himself 
glaring down into the pit. 

“ There she is! ” said the inventor 
laconically, pointing across the gulf. 

1 made my way to his side and stared 
through the gloom. Something seemed 
to loom up over there. 

Presently, as my eves grew accus¬ 
tomed to the change, 1 perceived the 
arm of a huge crane, from which was 
suspended an enormous scoop. 

<( You mean that mastodonic coal¬ 
scuttle ? ” I inquired. 

“ Precisely. That’s the Hawkins 
Crano-Scale.” 

“And what does she do when she— 
er—erano-scales things, as it were?” 

“You’ll be able to understand in a 
moment. That coal-scuttle, as you call 
it, is large enough to hold four tons. 
See? Well, the people in the yard are 
going to want two tons of coal very 
shortly. What do they do? ” 

“ Take it out, weigh it, and send it,” 
I hazarded. 

“ Not at all. They simply adjust the 
controlling apparatus to the two-tan 
point and set the Crano-Scale going. 
The scoop dips down, picks np exactly 
two tons of coal, and rises automatic¬ 
ally as soon as the two tons are in. 
After that the crane swings outward, 
dumps the coal in the wagon, and there 
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you have it—weighed and all! It has 
been in operation here for one month* 
Hawkins concluded complacently. 

“ And no one killed or maimed ? No 
Crano-Scale widows or orphans?” 

“ Oh, Griggs, you are-- Ha! She’s 

starting! ” 

The Crano-Scale emitted an ear- 
piereing shriek. The big Bteel crane was 
in motion. 

I watched the thing. Gracefully the 
coal-scuttle dipped into the pile of coal, 
dug for a minute, swung upward again. 
It turned, passed through a big door¬ 
way in the side, and we could hear the 
coal rattling into the wagon. 

The Crano-Scale returned and swung 
ponderously in the twilight. 

“ There! ” cried Hawkins trium¬ 
phantly. 

It works!* I gasped. 

“ You bet it works! ” 

“ Hut it must cost something to run 
the thing,” I suggested. 

- Well—er—I’m paying for that 
part,” Hawkins acknowledged, “ until 
I’ve finished perfecting a motor par¬ 
ticularly adapted for the Crano-Scale, 
you see.” 

I smiled audibly. I think that Haw- 
kins was about to take exception to the 
smile, but a voice from without bawled 
loudly: 

“ Two—tons—nut!’* 

" Ah, there she goes again! ” said the 
inventor rapturously. 

This time the Crano-Scale executed 
a sudden detour before descending. In¬ 
deed, the thing came so painfully near 
to our perch that the wind was per¬ 
ceptible, and when the giant coal¬ 
scuttle had passed and dropped, my 
heart was hammering out a tattoo. 

“ I don’t believe this ledge is safe, 
Hawkins,” I said. 

” Nonsense! ” 

“But that thing came pretty dose.” 

“ Oh, it won’t act that way again. 
Watch! She’s dumping into the wagon 
now! Hear it ? ” 

" Yes, 1 hear it. I see just what a 
beautiful success it is, Hawkins—really. 
Lot's go.” 

“ And now she’s coming back! ” 
cried the inventor, his eyes glued to the 
remarkable contrivance. “ Observe the 
ease—the grace'—the mechanical poise 


—the resistless quality of the Crano- 
Seale's motion! See, Griggs, how she 

I did see how she was swinging. It 
was precisely that which sent me nearer 
to the ladder. 

The Crano-Scale was returning to po¬ 
sition, but with a series of erratic 
swoops that seemed to close my throat. 

The coal-scuttle whirled joyously 
about in the air—it was receding—no, 
it was coming nearer! It paused for a 
second. Then, making a bee-line for 
our little ledge, it dived. 

“ Look out, Hawkins!” I cried. 

“ It’s all right,” said the inventor. 

“ But the cursed thing will smash us 
flat against the wall!” 

“Tush! The automatic reacting 
clutch will-” 

The Crano-Scale was upon us! For 
the merest fraction of a second it 
paused and seemed to hesitate; then it 
struck the wall with a heavy bang; then 
started to scrape its wav along our 
ledge. 

The wretched contraption was bent 
on shoving us otf! 

“What’ll we do?” I managed to 
shout. 

“ Why—why—why—why—why——” 
Hawkins cried breathlessly. 

But my course of action had been 
settled for me. The scoop of the Crano- 
Scale caught me amidships, and I 
plunged downward into the coal. 

That there was a considerable degree 
of shock attached to my landing may 
easily be imagined. 

But small coal, as I had not known 
before, is a reasonably soft thing to 
fall on; and within a few seconds I sat 
up, perceived that I was soon to order a 
new suit of clothes, and then looked 
about for Hawkins, 

He was nowhere in the neighborhood, 
and I called aloud. 

“We—Iir’ came a voice from far 
above. 

“ Where are you ? ” 

“ Hanging—to—the—scoop! ” sang 
out the inventor. 

And there, up near the roof, I lo¬ 
cated him, dangling from the Crano- 
Scale coal-scuttle! 

“ What are you going to do next ? ” 
I asked, with some interest. 
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“ I—I—I can’t—can't hang on long 
here! ” 

“ 1 should say not. 5 ’ 

“ Well, climb out and tell them to 
lower the crane! ” screamed Hawkins. 

I looked around. Right and left, be¬ 
fore and behind, rose a mountain of 
loose coal. I essayed to climb nimbly* 
toward the door which the Crano-SeaJe 
had used, and suddenly landed on my 
hands and knees. 

“ Arc-—you—out?” shrieked Haw¬ 
kins. “ 1 can't stick hero! ” 

“ And 1 can’t get out! ” 1 replied. 

“ Well, you—ouch! ” 

There was a dull, rattling whack be¬ 
side me; bits of coal tlcw in all direc¬ 
tions. Hawkins had landed. 

“ Well! ” ho exclaimed, sitting up. 
“I honestly believe, Griggs, that no 
man was ever born on this earth with 
less resourcefulness than yourself! ” 

“ Which means that I should have 
climbed out and informed the people of 
your plight ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, you try it yourself, Hawkins.” 

The inventor arose and started for 
the door with a very convincing and 
elaborate display of indomitable energy. 
He planted his left foot firmly on the 
side of the coal pile—and found that 
his left leg had disappeared in the coal 
in a highly undignified fashion. 

“ Humph! ” he remarked disgustedly, 
struggling free and shaking something 
like a pound of coal dust from his per¬ 
son. " Perhaps—perhaps it’s more 
Solid on the other side.” 

“ Try it.” 

“* Well, it is better to try it and fail 
than to stand there like a cigar-store 
Indian and offer fool suggestions! ” 
snapped the inventor, making a vicious 
attack at the opposite side of the pile. 

It really did seem more substantial. 
Hawkins, by the aid of both hands, both 
feet, his elbows, his knees, and possibly 
his teeth as well, managed to scramble 
upward for a dozen feet or so. 

But just as ho was about to turn 
and gloat over his success, the treach¬ 
erous coal gave away once more. Haw¬ 
kins went flat upon his face and slid 
back to me, feet first. 

When he arose he presented a re¬ 
markable appearance. 


Light overcoat, pearl trousers, fancy 
vest—all were black as ink. Hawkins’ 
classic countenance had fared no better. 

His lips showed some slight resem¬ 
blance of redness, and his eyes glared 
wonderfully white; but the rest of his 
fee# might have been made up for a 
minstrel show. 

“Y'es, it’s devilish funny, isn’t it?” 
he roared, sitting down again rather 
suddenly as the coal slid again beneath 
his feet. 

“ Funny isn’t the word. What’s our 
next move to he ? ” 

“ Climb out, of course. There must 
l>e some place where we can get a foot¬ 
hold.” 

“ Why not shout for help ? ” 

“No use. Nobody could hear us 
down here. Go on, Griggs. Make your 
attempt. I’ve done my part.” 

“ And you wish to see me repeat the 
performance? Thank you. No.” 

“ But it’s the only wav out.” 

“ Then,” 1 said, “ I’m afraid we’re 
slated to spend the night here.” 

“ Good Lord! We can't do that! ” 

"I have a notion, Hawkins,” I went 
on, “ that we not only can, but shall. 
You say we can’t attract any one’s at¬ 
tention, and I guess you’re right. 
Hence, as there is no one to pull us 
out, and we can’t pull ourselves out, we 
shall remain here. That’s logic.” 

“It’s awful!” exclaimed the inven¬ 
tor. “ Why, we may not get out to- 

Nor the next day, nor the one after 
that. Exactly. We shall have to wait 
until this wretched place is emptied, 
when they will find our bleaching skele¬ 
tons—if skeletons can bleach in a coal 
bin.” 

Hawkins blinked his sable eyelids at 
me. 

“ Or we might go to work and pile all 
the coal on one side of the bin/’ I con¬ 
tinued. “ It wouldn’t take more than 
a week or so, throwing it over by hand¬ 
fuls; and when at last they found that 
your crano-engine wouldn’t bring up 
any more from this side***—^ 

“Aha!” cried the inventor, with 
sudden animation. “That’s it! The 
Crano-Scale! ” 

“Yes. that’s it,” I assented. “Away 
np near the roof. What about it? 57 
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“ Why, it salves the whole problem,” 
said Hawkins. “ Don’t you see, the 
next time they need nut-coal they’ll set 
the engine going, and the scoop-” 

“ Four—tons—nut. Bill! ” said a far¬ 
away voice, “Yep. Four tons. Startup 
that blamed machine.” 

“What? What did he say?” cried 
the inventor. 

“ Something about starting the en¬ 
gine.” 

“ That's what I thought. They’re go¬ 
ing to use the Crano-Seale, Griggs! 
We’re saved! We’re saved!”' 

“ I fail to see it.” 

“ Why, when the thing comes down 
he ready. Ah—it’s coming now! Get 
ready, Griggs! Get ready! Be prepared 
to make a dash for it.” 

“ And then ? ■” 

“ And then climb in, of course. 
There won’t he much room, for they’re 
going to take on four ton*, and the 
thing will be full; but we can manage 
it. We can do it, Griggs, and be home 
in time for dinner.” 

“ And you’re a fine looking object to 
go to dinner,” I added. 

Hawkins' countenance fell somewhat, 
but there was no time for a reply. The 
coal-scuttle of the Crano-Seale was 
hovering above ns, evidently selecting 
a spot for its operations. 

“Here! We’re right nnder it!” 
Hawkins shouted. “This way, Griggs! 
Quick! Lord! It’s coming down—it’ll 
hit you! Quick!” 

And I dived toward Hawkins as he 
was struggling for a foothold, and 
than-- 

A line of asterisks is the only way of 
putting into print my state of mind— 
or absence of any state of mind—for 
the ensuing quarter of an hour. 

My first idea was that some absent- 
minded person had built a three-story 
house upon my unhappy body; but I 
was joggling and bouncing up and 
down, so that that hypothesis was man¬ 
ifestly untenable. 

The weight of the house was there, 
though, and all about was stifling black¬ 
ness. 

I tried to turn. It was useless. I 
couldn’t move. The house had me 
pinned down hard and fast. 


Then I wriggled frantically, and 
something near me wriggled frantically 
as well. Then one of my hands struck 
something that yielded, and there came 
a muffled voice from somewhere in the 
neighborhood. 

“ Griggs! ” it said. 

“Yes?” 

“ W-w-w-wliere are we ? This isn’t 
the coal-bin. Are you hurt?” 

“ 1 give it up. Arq you ? ” 

“'I think not. Why, Griggs, this 
must be one of the big coal carts! * 

“ 1 shouldn’t wonder,” 1 assented 
vaguely. 

“ But—how-” 

“Your miserable coal-scuttle must 
have stunned us, picked us up, and 
dumped us in with the coal!” 1 ex¬ 
claimed* Suddenly enlightened. 

a Do—you—think—” came through 
the blackness. “ Huh! It’s stopped 1 ” 

For a long, long time, as it seemed, 
there was silence. The weight of coal 
pressed down until I was near to mad¬ 
ness. Hawkins was grunting painfully. 

1 was speculating as to whether he 
was actually succumbing—whether I 
coidd stand the strain myself for an¬ 
other minute—when everything began 
to slide. The coal slid, I slid, Hawkins 
slid—the world seemed to be sliding! 

We landed upon the sidewalk. We 
struggled and beat and threshed at the 
coal, and finally managed to rise out of 
it—pitch-black, dazed, and battered. 

And the first object which confronted 
us was the home of Hawkins! We had 
been delivered at his door, with the 
four tons of nut-coal. 

“ They'll have to sign for us on the 
driver’s slip,” I remember saying. 

That person let off one shriek and 
vanished down the street. Then the 
door of the Hawkins home opened, and 
Mrs. Hawkins emerged, followed by my 
wife. 

That numerous things were said need 
not be stated. Mrs. Hawkins said most 
of them, and they were luminous. 

Mrs. Griggs limited herself to ruin¬ 
ing a fifty-dollar gown by weeping on 
my coal-soiled shoulder as she implored 
me never again to tread the same street 
with Hawkins. 

It was a solemn moment, that ; for I 
saw the light. I realized how many 
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Lumps and bruises and pains and duck¬ 
ings and scorehings might have been 
spared me, had I taken the step earlier. 

But it is never too late to mend. 
Probably I had still a fevr years in 
which to enjoy life. 

1 turned to Hawkins—a ehopl'allcn, 
cowering huddle of fdth, standing upon 
two pearl-and-black legs—and said: 

“ Hawkins, when in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for 
one man to sever those friendly bands 
which have connected him with an¬ 
other, and to assume a station apart, a 
decent respect for the opinions of the 
latter usually make it necessary to de¬ 
clare the cause of that separation. It is 
not so in this case. You know mighty 


well what you’ve put me through in the 
past. There’s no need of going into if 
in detail. 

“ But this Crano-Scale business is my 
limit—nay outside limit,” I went On, 
“ arid you’ve passed it. If you ever at¬ 
tempt to address another word to me, 
or ride in the same elevated train, or 
even sit in the same theater, I’ll have 
you arrested as a suspicious person— 
and locked up for life, if money’ll do it! 
Hawkins, henceforth we meet as 
strangers! ” 

And Hawkins, piloted by the un¬ 
happy woman who bears his name, 
walked up the steps, turned, and stared 
stupidly at me, and then stumbled into 
the house and out of my life—forever. 




